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How Reading “The Front Page” Gave Hope and Courage 
To a Despondent Salesman 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 21. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: We had no right to expect that your subscribers would 
receive, as well as lumber information, thought forms that will be bene- 
ficial to your readers in the most practical way. You will probably feel 
encouraged to tender to us more helpful advice and suggestions by 
perusal of the undernoted—an instance that has come to my notice 
thru the reading of your front page of Feb. 17: 

A man having no title to merit the public attention, whom hum-drum 
existence had tamed into mediocrity, saw in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the following: 


THE FRONT PAGE 


“Good Morning!’’ 

How do you do? 

Yes, I am looking fine, feeling ditto! 

Why shouldn’t I? 

Business is good, prices good; 

Spring isn’t far away; 

The air is warmer, the sun brighter. 

Tell you what, life is a joy these days! 

I am the front page. 

I am the first thing you see when you pick this up. 

Good thing that I am feeling so well, isn’t it? 

Otherwise you might get a wrong impression of what’s inside. 
Say, maybe YOU’RE the FRONT PAGE of your BUSINESS! 
How well do you feel—and LOOK? 


A fifteen dollar suit—not pressed for a month—a waistcoat too 
tight to allow free breathing—an overcoat which could not be buttoned 
in case it would burst the buttons—rubbers which were slightly split, 
were the salient features of the reader of the “Front Page” article. 

If you had been able to see under the garments described you would 
have observed that the braces were upheld by india rubber bands 
from the office desk; the shoes lacked buttons; the socks were green 
with age and many washings, and possibly the toe-nails had not been 
cut for a month. : 

How did he feel? If the face is an index of the soul, then his feelings 
were as melancholy as his clothes. He had the dregs of an influenza 
cold; he had taken a “blue mass pill” the night before; business had 
been worrying him the whole day; his home was 200 miles away and 
he had not been there for a month. 

He was almost past feeling, but the “Front Page” article hit him 
hard. Over and over again he repeated it: 


‘Maybe you are the front page of your business— 
How well do you feel—_AND LOOK?” 


He felt as if neither man nor God cared for him. 
Looked as if Hell owned him. 


THE NEXT DAY 


Up at 6 o’clock and it still rang in his ears: 


“(Maybe you're the front page of your business— 
How well do you feel—AND LOOK?” 


And his morning prayer as he knelt at his bedside ran thus: 
“QO Father, Thou art my First Employer. I am the 
front page of Thy business. among men today. Clothe 


with grace and cheerfulness Thy servant that he may be 
a worthy front page advertisement for Thy kingdom. Let 
not Thy servant, for want of faith, be sad in the sight of 
unbelievers today. If the trials be hard, let him remember 
that it is ‘He that endureth to the end who will win a 
crown.’ And, O Lord, my second employers are trusting 
me to be their front page also. May I be cheerful in their 
interest and diligent in their service, as well for the ad- 
vancement of their earthly business as for the fact that 
Thou hast told us to be ‘Not slothful in business’ but 
‘Fervent in Spirit, serving the Lord.’ ” 


And as soon as the stores opened they had a customer—a very par- 
ticular customer—for: 


One neat gray suit— 4? 

One dark overcoat— 

One pair of light blue braces— 

Two pairs of black socks— 

One pair of black patent leather shoes. 


The nearest hotel was requisitioned to complete the transformation, 
and the hotel valet received the order thru the phone,—“‘Yes; room 1130 
—cleaned, pressed and mended.’”’ The waste paper basket received the 
rejected braces, shoes and socks. , 


LATER 


“Halloa, Harold! Been to a fire sale? You must be a capitalist. 
Never saw you looking so well. Is it your birthday? Yes; send on 
the two cars. I’m busy, but you’ve given me a little of your own 
breeziness today. I began to think you had forgotten how to smile, 
but you’re like a bridegroom today. Any reason?” 

“Yes, sir; read that.” 

And the buyer read— 


‘“‘Maybe you're the front page of your business— 
How well do you feel—AND LOOK?” 


THE END OF A SUCCESSFUL DAY 


“O Father, above all I tried to be the ‘front page’ of Thy business 
today, and the prayer I offered in Thy presence Thou hast bountifully 
answered. Accept my humble thanks and make me more than ever 
to be Thy Front Page to all men—thru Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

And to the firm—his second employer—he wrote, “Enclosed are 
orders for immediate attention. Business good, prospects bright. 
Hope to send you more business tomorrow.” 


Reader, maybe you are your firm’s front page? Are you? How 
well do you feel—and look? 

I have withheld the names of the persons interested for obvious rea- 
sons, but will be willing to give them on request—but not for publica- 
tion. 


As far as the present letter is concerned, you are at liberty to make 
whatever use of it you wish. 
Yours truly, Harry Harpy. 


[After verifying the authenticity of the above story and securing the 
names of the salesman and the concern he represents, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has deemed this letter worthy of presentation on the front 
page, hoping that other lumber salesmen who read it will be as 
deeply impressed with the facts that there is much more to salesman- 
ship than the mere taking of orders and that the man who: feels well 
and looks well is apt to be among the leaders in his line.—Ep1Tor. } 
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We Manufacture 


the following goods out of 


California White Pine Lumber 


(The wood that has no substitute. ) 










Panel, Sash and Front Doors, 
Windows, Sash and Transoms. 


Put up or knock down to 
suit any market requirements 








3-Ply Veneered Paneling, Screen 


Doors, Cupboard Doors, and Dimen- 


sion Shingles, (rounded edge) Corner 
and Plinth Blocks. 

















We manufacture a special line of 


3-Ply Veneered Panel Doors tha combine Beauty, Quality and Durability 





Send for prices and information. 


Weed Lumber Co. weea, calif. 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 
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We have the following choice 


Dry Hardwoods 


to offer for immediate shipment: 


84 M’ 2” No.2 C. & B. Sap Gum 
190 M’ 1” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak 
20 M’ 2%” C. & B. Unsel. Birch 
150 M’ 1” C. & B. Unsel. Birch 
100 M’ 1” No.2 C. & B. Basswood 
78 M’ 1” No.2 C. & B. Soft Elm 


Are manufacturing several million feet very fine 
Northern Hardwoods and will gladly quote on 
your requirements. 


Give us a trial. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 


503 Bellin- 


Green Bay, »3.2:"%.. Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 





Menominee 


Reservation Stock 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4-12’ No. 1 Hemlock 
140 M ft. 2x6-10’ No. 1 Hemlock 
190 M ft. 2x6-12’ No. 1 Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x6-16’ No.1, Hemlock 
50 M ft. 2x6-18’ Mer. Hemlock 
130 M ft. 2x8-10’ No. 1 Hemlock 
20 M ft. 2x8-20’ Mer. Hemlock 
40 M ft. 2x10-10’ No. 1 Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x10-10’ Mer. Hemlock 
40 M ft. 2x10-12’ No. 1 Hemlock 
70 M ft. 2x10-18’ Mer. Hemlock 
30 M ft. 2x12-10’ Mer. Hemlock 
20 M ft. 2x12-18’ Mer. Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x6-10’ No. 2 Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x6-12’ No. 2 Hemlock 
75 M ft. 2x8-16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
50 M ft. 2x10-10’ No. 2 Hemlock 
60 M ft. 2x10-12’ No. 2 Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x8-8/16’ No. 2 Hemlock 








a A es NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 


that stock 80 M ft. 1x4-8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 
can be 10 M ft. 1x10-8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 
milled. 100 M ft. 1x4-8/16’ Mer. Hemlock 


200 M ft. 1x6-8/16’ Mer. Hemlock 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you. grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
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THE HUMBLE PEANUT is coming rather to the front: 


as an agricultural staple in the South. 


The minimum 


price this year is 60 cents, running from that up to 
$1.05, and at 60 cents an average crop of peanuts is 


worth more per acre than is 12-cent cotton. 


The spread 


of the boll weevil has turned attention to peanuts and 
they also are especially suitable for growth upon light, 
sandy. soils that produce little grain or cotton, such as is 
the character of much of the pine cut-over land of the 
South. Cotton seed mills are being converted for the 
production of peanut oil. The peanut is also a nitrogen 
fixing plant, and thus enriches instead of depleting the 


soil. 


shed the water. 


side of the pile, which gets no sun to dry it out. 
piling with an open top is now recommended. 


of their fibers. 
the ground line. 


diameter. 
pifion resist this action better than cedar. 








Reapers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN undoubtedly 
have often seen instructions for piling ties, perhaps ac- 
companied by illustrations, which direct the laying of a 
slanting close laid tier of ties in the top of the pile to 
At a recent meeting of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association this particular practice 
was condemned because of the fact that it runs the 
water to one end of the pile, keeping the ends of the 
ties in the lower courses wet, and this condition is par- 
ticularly aggravated when the slant is toward the north 


Open 


IT IS WELL KNOWN that in the manufacture of wood 
pulp alkalis are used for the reduction of wooden chips 
to the wood pulp form by the softening and separation 
The same action is very noticeable in 
the alkali soils of the West where brooming occurs at 
Fence posts or telephone poles of 
cedar often broom at this point to double their normal 
In that region posts of peeled cottonwood or 
A water- 
proof coating of some sort such as the application of 
pitch or coal tar to this part of the post is desirable. 





Retail Lumber Associations Are “Finding 
Themselves” and Their Opportunity 


Many of the weaker retail associations this winter have 
shown a disposition to ‘‘find themselves.’’ Just as the 
thinking individual occasionally asks himself whether he 
is getting the most profit out of his business and the most 
satisfaction out of life, the collective individual is asking 
whether the association is doing all that it should and all 
that it might. 

If the association meeting were nothing but a social 
getting-together it would have a value warranting its 
existence. When its sessions are short, practical, without 
undue parliamentary procedure the association becomes 
essential, 

The old idea that the associations are in some way to 
help maintain prices so that even the incompetent or the 
careless can make money has passed from all but the most 
archaic minds. The association can not maintain prices, 
but it can reduce costs. It can not eliminate competition, 
but it can eliminate waste. Its purpose is not to make 
the other fellow be good but to make the individual himself 
be good. 

Then comes the association of the highest type, the 
association that does not come out of its hole once a year 
like the groundhog but that comes out and stays out, an 
all-year-’round institution, This association is endeavy- 
oring to do all three things: To provide social contact, 
to afford practical education, and to furnish constant 
service. 

This high-type association is inspiring the organiza- 
tion of local credit bureaus, urging the study of trade 
promotion as taught by the trade journal, appealing for 
the utilization of the information supplied by the manu- 
facturer for the asking—in fact, doing all that it can to 
keep its members tuned up to their opportunity. 





Preparedness in the War of Business as 


Essential as in the Business of War 


The smug complacency of a nation that believes that no 
other nation would ever attack it has been somewhat jarred 
of late. A few years ago the lumber manufacturer felt the 
same way. He knew that nobody would ever buy any- 
thing with which to build but lumber, Then a whole lot 
of people did; the substitutes appeared and he was com- 
pelled to prepare for war after the war was on. 

The associated lumber manufacturer now has an army 
and a navy that are winning back lost territory. He has 
the ammunition to explode misrepresentation, and his flag 
has been restored to many heights in the building business 
from which it never should have been driven. 

The prepared nation is coming; the prepared industry 
is here; and we have left only the unprepared individual. 
That gentleman is the lumberman who is unprepared and 
has not fortified himself. 

He may be going along very nicely now. He may not 
think that he needs alliance with his brothers in the indus- 
try. He may be making a living without knowledge of 
costs or study of merchandising. 

But some day a prepared individual may appear in 
his midst. Then he will need to prepare while the war 
is on. He may survive, but it will be at a cost much 
greater than the cost of codperative preparedness now. 





An Opportunity for the Southern Pine 


Manufacturer to See Himself 


Bobbie Burns prayed that some power the gift would 
give us to see ourselves as others see us. The southern 
pine manufacturer has that opportunity in the article 
on ‘‘The Retailer and the Manufacturer’’ by John H. 
Cowley on page 39 in this issue. 

Mr. Cowley is a retail lumberman at Hamilton, Mo., 
who wanted to know how yellow pine is made and so 
spent a month watching it in the making. His verdict 
is that the manufacturer is trying to make the kind 
of lumber the consumer wants and that the retailer 
can sell. 

If the other kind of manufacturer exists, he is the 
exception. The yellow pine industry has tremendously 
increased his efficiency in recent years. Mr. Cowley 
says: 

“‘Tf the retail dealers all knew how much care and 
system are employed at the sawmills to protect their 
orders and to see that everything is right as to grade 
and count there would, I am sure, be a different spirit 
toward the mill man evidenced in general.’’ 

But the proportion of retailers who recognize and 
appreciate this care perhaps is larger than Mr. Cowley 
or the manufacturer himself imagines. In recent years 


there have been many interchanges of courtesies by 
these two great branches of the great industry; but 
more important than the exchanges of courtesies have 
been the exchanges of information. 


The retailer more and more has come to see that he 
must know how a thing is made if he is to know how 
to sell it. The manufacturer sees as well that he must 
know how a thing can be sold if he is to know how to 
make it. 

The lumber yard is the far flung battle-line of the in- 
dustry. There are fought many of the combats with 
the substitutes, there must the changing demands of 
the times be met and new conditions in the industry 
be put into effect. It is a time for codperation instead 
of contest, for support instead of suspicion. More 
retailers should visit more mills, mills should call the 
retailer more into conference. 

The retailer, first of all, should know that the manu- 
facturers as a class are trying to do the right thing. 
The manufacturer must understand that the fair 
minded retailer but reftects the demands of the con- 
sumer, upon whose satisfaction the success of both 
depends, 
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Putting “Pep” in the Convention 


Program 

The National Union of Lumber Pilots of Lumber Con- 
vention Programs may well borrow some ideas from the 
clay industry. A joint meeting of the National Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association and American Ceramic So- 
ciety is about to be held in New York City, and in con- 
nection with a rather extended program the following 
rules have been announced: 

‘*Except by a vote of the society the above order will 
not be altered at the instance of individuals. Papers 
called without response will go automatically to the end 
of the list, where they may receive another chance, if the 
time permits. Titles submitted too late to appear in the 
program will be announced by the secretary at the opening 
of the meeting, and will be given place at the end of the 
regular program. 

‘*Discussion on questions or topics proposed will not 
be given place upon the program, unless the proposer will 
contribute a prepared discussion (of 500 words or less) 
setting forth the question and his views upon it. With 
the question or discussion sure of being thus definitely led 
or introduced, the program may profit from this form of 
participation. 

‘*Papers whose authors are not present at the meeting 
will not be read, unless by vote of the society. Written 
discussions are desired and invited, and if the secretary 
is notified such will be given hearing before extempora- 
neous oral discussions. The discussions will be taken 
stenographically, as usual, for the aid of the editor and 
those who speak, in reproducing their remarks or prepar- 
ing written discussions subsequently. 

‘Authors, except specially invited lecturers, are ex- 
pected to present their papers in fifteen minutes. Where 
the text is long or the mass of data too great to permit 
this the papers should be abstracted and only salient 
points presented, in order to keep within the limits above 
indicated. The chairman may, of course, extend the 
time of a speaker, at his option, or by vote of the so- 
ciety. ; 

**Oral discussions should not occupy more than five 
minutes for any one speaker, nor should one speaker 
appear twice until all others have finished. This matter 
is under the control of the Chair.’’ 

Similar rules are enforced by many technical societies. 
Lumber conventions are usually conducted in a somewhat 
less formal manner, but one very noticeable shortcom- 
ing is the presentation of a valuable paper or address 
which is read and at once passed for the next feature 
of the program without opportunity for discussion and 
certainly without any attempt made in advance to pro- 
cure and provide for such discussion. If the average lum- 
ber convention handled fewer subjects and handled them 
more thoroly the general effect would be better. 





Universal Military Training and Efficient 


Preparedness Are Urgently Needed 

The action of the Southern Pine Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting in New Orleans in sending a tele- 
gram to President Wilson assuring him of the loyal sup- 
port of members of that organization and declaring their 
readiness to mobilize their resources in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment whenever the necessity arose or the call should 
be made was a splendid thing to do in the light of the 
present foreign situation and was an example of patriot- 
ism that every individual lumberman and every lumber 
association should follow. 

But the passage of resolutions of this nature does not 
go far enough. 

Probably the gravest and most important problem be- 
fore the United States today is that of preparing for any 
eventualities that may arise. 

Individual lumbermen may feel that this is a problem 
that affects the nation as a whole, but does not reach 
them. 

That is a mistake. 

Every lumberman is, or should be, interested in seeing 
the United States placed in a position to defend itself 
from the aggression of any foe, however powerful that 
foe may be. 

There is a disposition among a certain element of the 
people to oppose any movement on a great scale that has 
for its object military preparedness, tho the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN doubts that many members of the lumber 
trade are in that element. 

Every patriotic, sensible, right thinking citizen ought 
to be in favor of real preparedness and the building up 
of a great military reserve force that can be called into 
service in the defense of the country should the need 
arise—and every good citizen hopes fervently that the 
need may never arise. 

Universal military training is the first great step that 
will assure ample protection from unwarranted aggres- 
sion of any foreign power, and every individual mem- 
ber of the lumber trade should make it his especial duty 
to get in touch with the congressman or senator who rep- 
resents his district and urge upon that representative the 


necessity of legislation that will provide this measure of - 


protection. This individual effort should supplement 
associated effort and the lumber industry should present 
a united front in favor not alone of backing up the Presi- 
dent and in offering its resources in defense of the coun- 
try but in this greater work of helping to secure legisla- 
tion that will provide for universal military training and 
thus make certain the ability of the United States suc- 
cessfully to defend itself, with a minimum loss of life 
and property, against the aggressions of any foreign foe. 


Perhaps the most important feature of the proposed 
universal military training that should attract the inter- 
est and support of the country generally is that military 
training means physical training—teaching the young 
men how to care for their physical well being and make 
them stronger and sturdier in every way, thus prolonging 
the virile life of the nation and giving a practical dem- 
onstration of that efficiency that is now the keynote of 
industrial endeavor. As efficiency is essential in the lum- 
ber industry, or any other, so is it essential in our national 
life, and an efficient nation must, of necessity, be one 
whose men are physically strong, trained to think and act 
quickly ; men who, while deploring war and its awful re- 
sults, will be prepared to defend their country in its time 
of need. 

Other measures of preparedness, to be sure, are essen- 
tial and must be taken, but without trained men to han- 
dle the guns and ships and other accoutrements of war 
they would be of little avail. 





Fallacious Figures on Car Idleness and 
Car Shortage 


The attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
directed to a bulletin issued recently by the American 
Railway Association purporting to show what the rail- 
roads have lost in ten years from car idleness and ear 
shortage. This bulletin starts out with the statement 
that during this period the railroads have lost $78,858,290 
from car shortages and have lost $1,057,957,977.50 from 
ear idleness. Just how this figure came out in an even 
half dollar change is a mystery. Railroad statistics 
usually get closer to odd figures than that. 

These figures, it is stated, count every day in the life 
of a freight car as a car day, and in this simple method 
it is determined that idle car days numbered 423,183,191. 
This includes holidays and Sundays, but presumably 
counts only twenty-four hours as a single day, with no 
night overtime. It is an open secret, however, that a 
railroad car during its more or less active life is poten- 
tially idle during certain periods when it is earning 
demurrage for the railroad, and it is also a very open 
secret that during many periods of railroad operation 
embraced in the last decade the proportion of out of 
order cars to the total proportion has been not entirely 
negligible. The American Railway Association is in a 
position to have furnished additional information upon 
that subject, but it did not see fit to do so. 

The meat of these figures is further disclosed in a 
double page graphic chart whereon the surplusage is 
shown in mountain peaks of red and the shortages in 
valleys of black depressed below the median zero line. 
One does not need to go into this chart very extensively, 
however, to see that it deals only with net surplus and 
net shortage. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN happens to 
be not entirely unacquainted with the semi-monthly state- 
ments of car shortage and surplus and is, therefore, not 
entirely unaware of the fact that in certain periods 
when the net columns show a surplus of idle cars there 
have been many shippers who have not been supplied with 
ears. The report of Nov. 24, 1909, may be cited as an 
illustration. There were 12,032 idle cars shown as a net 
result of this report, but while the total surplus was 
39,528 cars there were also 27,496 shippers in that month 
who were asking for cars which they could not secure. 

That fact, however, is obscured in the method in which 
this chart is prepared. It deals only with net surplus and 
net shortage and then it goes on and compares the net 
balances thus secured with each other and discovers that 
the red mountain peaks in area are thirteen and one-half 
times the area of the black valleys of car shortage. 

In order to illustrate this method of handling, the year 
1909 might be selected. The total of net car surplus for 
the twenty-four reports of that year is 4,987,171. The 
total of net shortage for the same year is 9,026, shortages 
being shown only on the reports of Oct. 27 and Nov. 10. 
The first figure is 552.5 times larger than the latter, from 
which the impressive statement might be made that the 
amount of car idleness in that year was 552.5 greater than 
the amount of car shortage. This statement could, of 
course, be more impressive if the decimal fraction were 
carried to more than one place. 

As a matter of fact, however, the twenty-four reports 
of that year show a total surplus of 5,185,203 cars and a 
total shortage of 207,157 cars. One discovers, therefore, 
that for that year the surplus is not 552.5 times the short- 
age, but is only twenty-five times the shortage. 

If this bulletin is intended by the railroads as an argu- 
ment in their defense it becomes somewhat less impressive 
when examined closely. Furthermore, railroading is not 
the only business that is subject to great fluctuations in 
demand for the commodity that it has to sell. The saw- 
mill capacity of the United States exceeds the normal 
demand by probably as great a percentage as in any of 
the facilities offered by the common carriers. When the 
peak of their demand comes the mills may not be entirely 
equal to it, but, at least, when they see it coming they 
do the best they can to prepare to meet it. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the lumbermen in 
their hearings before the Federal Trade Commission made 
an impressive case; but in the light of this bulletin they 
overlooked something. They should have figured out the 
entire amount of lumber they could have cut by oper- 
ating their mills constantly to full capacity, and what 
they would have gotten for it by selling it at average 
market price, and thus come at their ‘‘idle time’’ losses. 
Such are the subtle uses of ‘‘statistics’’ in expert hands. 


Lumbermen Should Encourage Agricul- 
tural Development 


A financial writer on one of the great dailies in dis- 
cussing a few days ago present problems of the country, 
including the high cost of living, the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities etc., among other interesting 
things said: 

‘¢The present situation. suggests at least two things 
which should be done. One is to encourage the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, which had better be too plentiful than 
too scanty, and to provide adequate transportation facili- 
ties for moving to market not only foodstuffs but all other 
commodities. ’’ 

In a recent address before a body of industrial and 
commercial leaders a representative of a large New York 
banking concern said: 

‘‘The United States has been drained not of money 
but of what is far more valuable, cattle, hides, wool, steel, 
oil, copper and all kinds of real wealth. The cattle avail- 
able for food here are now 20 percent less than in 1907, 
the number of sheep has declined 10 percent, while popu- 
lation has gained 18 percent. Don’t let an apparent in- 
crease in the money value of the remaining supplies hide 
this one fact that there is less food, shelter and protection 
from the cold than there was before. ’’ 

These statements from men who are closely in touch 
with conditions ought to bring home to every citizen the 
necessity of encouraging greater agricultural development. 

The opening of new lands to cultivation should be fos- 
tered and encouraged in every way and the farmers on 
developed lands should be urged to adopt more intensive 
methods and to make their land produce to its maximum 
capacity. 

Every acre of tillable land should be put under the plow 
in every community thruout the country and every farmer 
should be urged and encouraged to plant the very best 
seed he can secure and to use the most approved methods 
of cultivation. 

Never was there a time in the history of the country 
when was more apparent than now the truth of the state- 
ment that ‘‘whoever can make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot where only one grew 
before will deserve better of mankind, and do more essen- 
tial service to his country, than the whole race of politi- 
cians put together.’’ 

This being true, lumbermen everywhere, manufacturers 
or retailers, could do no greater service to their country 
just now than to take the lead in their various communi- 
ties in a movement to increase the production of agricul- 
tural crops and other food supplies and thus not only 
relieve a condition in this respect that is seriously felt 
right now but effectually prevent a recurrence of a sim- 
ilar situation. 


Enduring Shingle Roof Well Worth the 
Added Cost of Nails 


The widespread agitation for more durable wooden 
shingle roofs thru care in laying and particularly thru 
the use of more durable nails, which has been participated 
in by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and by various other 
agencies thruout the country, has brought good results; 
but these results are somewhat nullified at the present 
time by the fact that both zine and copper are metals 
whose prices have been greatly affected by the European 
war and these appear to be the only practical metals 
available at this time for durable roof fastening. The 
solid copper nail and the solid zine nail are undoubtedly 
the kest nails that have been used in the past, but 
their cost at the present time is very high and the heavily 
coated nail appears to be the practical expedient in the 
production of the durable roof. 

There are, of course, poor zine coated nails that will 
not give satisfaction; and a nail on which the coating 
has been properly applied and of sufficient thickness te 
answer its purpose represents an appreciable amount of 
zine and the price is now $7 to $8 a keg for such nails. 
Tron cut nails are selling at $3.90 base, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh 
at the present time as against a price of $1.45 some time 
ago. 

It was difficult enough to convince many consumers of 
the greater economy of the more expensive nail when the 
difference in price was less; and the situation at the 
present time is not one that tends to increase the propor- 
tion of properly laid shingle roofs. This is very unfor- 
tunate. A ‘‘forty-year roof’’ of wooden shingles at the 
present time costs more than it did, but it is well worth 
this cost as compared with a roof of shingles nailed on 
with the ordinary iron nails that will rust out in a few 
years and allow perfectly good shingles to be scattered 
by the four winds of the heavens. Iron cut nails are 
of course superior to wire nails in durability; but either 
would be too expensive, as at present, for the purpose of 
fastening good shingles to any building that is intended 
to be of permanent construction and occupation. 








Ir THE United States should come to the point of de- 
claring war upon Germany one undoubted result would 
be the requirement of large quantities of our steel for 
war purposes, and as there would be no diminution in the 
demand from the Entente Allies the result would be a 
necessary decrease in the volume available for private 
consumption in the United States. This would have a 
serious effect upon the construction of buildings into 
which steel enters, either in structural form or as rein- 
forcement for concrete. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


INSPECTION IN THE CHICAGO MARKET 


Referring to your issue of the 10th, page 31, in regard 
to Chicago lumber inspection : 

In replying to your correspondent you state that an in- 
spection of southern yellow pine made by the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago is also official inspection of the 
Southern Pine Association, inasmuch as licensed yellow pine 
inspectors are used for such work, and that the certfficate 
issued by the local association is stamped with the inspection 
stamp of this association. 

I beg to advise that the only official inspections made by 
the Southern Pine Association are those made by its regu- 
larly employed staff of official inspectors. We have no ar- 
rangement with the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago by 
which we verify or stamp the inspection certificates issued 
by the inspectors employed by it.—J..E. RHopgs, Secretary- 
Manager, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 


HELP IN ESTIMATING 

Have you a book that contains information of the differ- 
ent grades and kinds of lumber giving a brief concise de- 
scription of each and also a book telling how to figure a 
house or small building or how to take a. bill off of a blue 
print? 

We have a number of customers that come and want to 
build a house and they give a certain size and we make them 
estimates on them, and if you care to give any information 
that would help out I would be pleased to hear from you.— 
Inquiry No. 87. 


[‘‘Lumber and Its Uses,’’ by Kellogg, gives the stan- 
dard sizes of lumber, but has nothing regarding the fig- 
uring of bills or other detaails of estimating. If the in- 
quirer will procure a collection of the grading rules of 
the various building woods he will find information on 
grades and on the standard stock sizes in this wood. 

‘*Estimating the Cost of Building,’’ by Joslin, is a 
very excellent work upon this subject, which contains also 
information on the reading of architects’ plans. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can furnish the book for $1 pre- 
paid. ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses’’ also sells for $1 and is 
sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


MORE ABOUT INSECTS IN TIMBER 


I have been reading in your paper regarding 2 preventive 
against insects attacking lumber. I have found that where 
I have used common coarse salt I have not been bothered 
with these insects. I use the salt on green oak, ash and 
poplar where the thickness is 2 inches and over. This is to 
prevent surface checking where the lumber is exposed to 
drying winds. 

The moisture from the green lumber dissolves the salt and 
creates a dampness that protects the lumber in its first few 
days after being piled. I sprinkle over the top of each layer 
when piling and use about 1% to 2 pecks te 8,000 to 
10,000 feet. The thicker the lumber the more salt should be 
used. I have figured that if I save one good plank I will 
pay for a sack of salt weighing 100 pounds. I do not say 
that this is a sure cure—only that I believe it a preventive 
of insect damage.—J. O. Devries, Weldon, N. C. 

[The above is a very interesting communication and 
this particular use of salt to prevent the checking of 
timber appears to be not widely known. The AMEKICAN 
LUMBERMAN would like to know of others who have been 
using this particular device in the seasoning of stock, 
also as to their experience whether or not such stock 
is known to have been subject to insect attacks or to 
have been free from them in locations where other stock 
under similar conditions has been attacked.—EDITOR. | 





COMMERCIAL USES OF SPANISH MOSS 


If possible, I would like to-have you give me a few hints 
about moss, the picking, curing etc., and the best obtainable 
prices. 

[The above inquiry comes from Louisiana. American 
forests produce several marketable varieties of moss. 
‘hristmas wreaths are woven of a variety of ground 
ine that is usually called Christmas moss in the market. 
't is gathered in the northern forests into as large 

unches as can conveniently be held in the hand, the 

tems of which are tied with twine, and they are then 
acked into barrels for shipment into the large city 
‘iarkets. The sphagnum moss used by florists is also a 

roduct of the swamp, but its best range of distribution 

from the temperate climates of the northern section 

* our country northward, even into the Arctic region, 
here it furnishes food for reindeer and to a certain 
tent is used by the Eskimos for human food. This 
oss makes a deep carpet, sometimes two.or three feet 

thickness, in the northern swamps. Its commercial 
voduetion is very largely from Wisconsin. 

The above inquiry, however, undoubtedly refers to the 
panish moss that so prominently festoons the forests of 
ue far South. This moss is a commodity in great de- 
‘and, offering, as it does, when properly prepared, the 

st available substitute for curled hair in upholstering. 
he luxurious seats of the modern automobiles in most 
ses owe their comfort to this article and it brings in 

.e better grades somewhere around 7 cents a pound in 
16 market at the present time. It takes a ton of dry 
‘oss to produce 1,200 pounds of the finished fiber. 

The gathering of Spanish moss for sale to the ginneries, 

‘hich prepare it for market, is a considerable industry 
unong the southern negroes. A large proportion of the 
‘n0ss as gathered from the trees is in a condition for 
valing and immediate sale to the ginnery, but the green 
moss, that which is in an actively growing condition, 
must be cured. This curing process is accomplished 
‘lowly .by exposure to sun and rain but it is customary 
to hasten this process by burying quantities of the moss 
in damp soil for a certain period. It is then dug out 
and exposed to the sun, being frequently turned. over, or 
is draped over fences or other objeets in order to facili- 
tate drying. 

In the grading of Spanish moss there are four grades, 
‘*X?? representing the green, crude moss and ‘‘ XXXX’’ 
the highest grade of prepared fiber, which is of a black 
color and would be taken for hair upon merely casual 





inspection. Grade XXX is not of so deep a color, being 
a dark brown. The preparing of the fiber from the moss 
by the ginneries is to a greater or less extent a secret 
process. The present demand for Spanish moss in its 
prepared state ready for use in upholstery is somewhat 
in excess of the supply, but this is hardly because of the 
lack of supply of the crude moss. It is rather limited 
by the existing capacity of the moss ginneries to handle 
the material. A number of these institutions have re- 
cently increased their capacity. 

There are a number of moss ginneries located at va- 
rious points in the South and the following list, while 
not complete, will be found sufficiently representative: 

Crescent City Ginnery, New Orleans, La.; American Fiber 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Giles & Co., Ocala, Fla.; BE. Schloss 
Estate, Baton Rouge, La.; George D. Luce & Co., 63 Jeffer- 
son Davis Parkway, New Orleans, La.; Paul W. Baben, 
Patterson, La.; R. I. Schwing & Co., Plaquemine, La.; Jacon 
Maas & Co., 43 Decatur St., New Orleans, La.; American 
Vegetable Hair Co., Morgan City, La.; Luke R. Baben, 
Whitecastle, La.; Louis Kohlman, New Orleans, La. 

Probably some of the names here given are merely of 
brokers or dealers in this commodity who do not them- 
selves operate gins. It is probable that by addressing 
the nearest ginnery or one within convenient transporta- 
tion distante proper instructions ean be secured for the 
preparation of the material for sale to the ginnery in 
the form in which it desires it.—EDIToR. ] 


HOW BEST TO SAW THE LOG 

Will you kindly advise me whether there has eyer been 
a book or pamphlet published on the subject of manufac- 
turing logs; that it, with a view to getting the most out 
of the log, both from a standpoint of quality and quantity? 
As you no doubt know, sawyers and mill men disagree as 
to the best methods of sawing up different sized logs, and 
we were wondering whether there had ever been a set of 
diagrams made to show the amount in the board measure 
gotten out of different sized logs. Of course, there is no 
question in the case of clear logs; it is clearly a case of 
quality and grade here. But in the case of rough logs which 
would cant to 8, 10, or 12 inches is there more lumber 
in the log in “sawing up alive,” or in boxing the log?— 
INQuIRY No, 89. 

[More and more is it being impressed upon the lumber 
industry that it has no efficient operating standards. The 
scientific study of this particular subject would develop 
enough information to make a good sized book, but no 
one has made it. An efficiency expert by studying the 
brick-laying industry and observing the motions of the 
men was able to develop standard methods in brick lay- 
ing that greatly improved the labor output. He simply 
took the best features of each skilled workman’s charac- 
teristic operations and combined them. 

Skill in the sawing of the log at the present time is 
developed only by individual experience and it is only 
natural that it should offer considerable variation as a 
result of personal originality and initiative. Each log 
also has its own individuality in as far as it departs from 
the standard round log of clear contents and uniform 
taper. The problem also varies with the local demand 
for the various kinds of product that may be made from 
such a log and their relative differences of value. 

The above is a broad, general statement of the subject 
that merely analyzes without going into the problem. It 
indicates only in a general way how a standard could be 
developed. There are many readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who could throw interesting light upon this 
subject, and it is to be hoped that this statement of the 
problem will bring some contributions of this sort.— 
EDITOR. ] 


MEASUREMENT OF WALNUT LOGS 

Would you be able to inform me as to how they buy and 
figure walnut logs—by the dimension (does that mean from 
outside of bark?), or the black heart alone? 

[The ordinary methods of log measurement are usually 
applied to walnut, and the ordinary log rules measure the 
average diameter of the log at the small end inside the 
bark. The proportion of sap wood to heart wood would 
not affect the measurement of the log, but would affect 
its value and therefore the price per thousand feet.— 
EDITOR. ] 


CARE OF LUMBER IN MILL YARDS 


I would like to see some space in your great journal 
devoted to the “curing and care of lumber on the mill yard,” 
and thru the kilns. According to my observation, there is 
lost annually hundreds of thousands of dollars thruout the 
southern and eastern lumbering districts by depreciation of 
once good stock. I see it everywhere I go, at both large and 
small mills. Millions of feet of No. 1 clear goes into box 
because allowed to stain or blue. Other millions go to cull 
or the wood pile because it is allowed to lie about and twist 
and crack. I know that not all of the above can be avoided. 
But much of it can be if we mill men would pay more 
attention to the care of our stock after it is manufactured. 
It seems to me that many of us are inclined to rush logs 
thru the mill and sell what the market calls for just then 
and do not pay enough attention to the unsold product 
before it is damaged and in many cases ruined except for 
fuel. 
I would like to hear from other mill men and yard fore- 
men thru your columns as to their observations and sug- 
gestions for a practically applied remedy, styles of racks, 
piles etc. and methods of piling and curing and prevention of 
stain where sticks are placed. I think the mills are getting 
neager all the material in the log. But we are not saving 
as much of it as we should, or we are not getting as much 
for it as we should. I do not say this applies to all the 
sawmills, but I think it does to most of the ones I have 
seen. 

[The above interesting communication comes from a 
mill man in North Carolina who evidently does a good 
deal of traveling and has been making special observa- 
tions upon this point. This would appear to be a very 
interesting subject for discussion. Is lumber being given 
the best possible treatment upon mill yards or is its depre- 
ciation greater than it should be while it is awaiting the 
buyer ?—EbIror. | 








WOOD PRESERVATION APPLIED TO ROOFS 


Issue of Feb. 17, “Query and Comment,” Inquiry No. 78 
has been called to my attention. 

Permit me to suggest that this party can very successfully 
brush-treat the lumber which is to go into the construction 
of his roof covering by using a refined creosote oil in the 
same manner as paint ; i.e., applying two coats to all surfaces. 
Refined creosote oil should be heated to about 150 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, especially during the prevailing temperature. He 
should treat the stringers as well as the boards and posts.— 
Kurt C. Barto, The Barrett Co., 10 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


[Mr. Barth’s contribution covers a point that was not 
emphasized in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s reply to the 
inquiry, inasmuch as the inquirer is a physician resident 
at another point who was asking about the purchase of 
the material already treated, rather than about methods 
of treating it himself or having it done. While such 
stock should be obtainable as a lumber yard item it is, of 
course, possible to have this treatment applied by the 
purchaser or arranged for by him with the painters. In 
other words, it is just as convenient to have a brush 
treatment of a suitable creosote applied for preventive 
purposes as it is to have paint applied, and any painter 
ean do the work.—EDITor. } 


A WOOD NOVELTY WANTED 


Looking for a certain lumber product of which you will 
find drawing enclosed, I came upon your valuable paper here 
in the New York Public Library. 

I ask you if you know any concern, lumber mill etc. that 
I could write to. I am trying to introduce a new novelty 
into souvenir stores, similar to the picture boards seen fre- 
quently. Presuming on your large acquaintance with lumber 
mills etc., I think this is the best way to bring me in contact 
with the proper party. I do not know the kind of wood 
suitable, but some soft wood well kilned would be all right.— 
Inquiry No. 64. 


[It will be unnecessary to reproduce the sketch sub- 
mitted with this letter in order to give an understanding 
of what is wanted. This is simply slices cut from a log 
8 or 10 inches in diameter at a rather heavy angle, 
much in the same way in which loaves of Vienna bread 
are often sliced. This angle would be about 15 or 20 
degrees from the plane of the lengths of the log, so 
that the resulting slices would be ovals of somewhere be- 
tween 16 and 24 inches in length. They are to be cut 
off from logs that have the bark on them, and, of course, 
require some variety of wood that has a tight bark. 
These slices are to be about three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness. Woods that show a good figure, of course, 
would be desirable for such a purpose. 

It would not be very difficult to arrange for the cut- 
ting of such sections and anyone who is interested in 
the proposition will be supplied with the address.— 
EDITOR. | 


A SUPPORTER OF STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


I have meant to write you for some little time about the 
article written by Stewart Edward White in your LUMBERMAN 
of Dec. 9. I wanted to tell you that Mr. White is 
absolutely right and the Forest Service is wrong in this 
connection. Our woods superintendent, H. H. Davis, an old 
Minnesota woodsman and forester, and one whom we have 
had in our service for twenty years or more, was moved to 
the Pacific coast some ten years ago and has had charge 
of our Eldorado County (Cal.) sugar and yellow pine tracts 
for quite a number of years. He has always held that light 
burning in this timber was necessary to protect it from the 
inroads of the bark beetle as well as other injurious influ- 
ences, 

It might be interesting for you to hear what I had to say 
in my annual report to the trustees of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., written before Mr. White's article appeared, and I will 
quote as follows: 


_ “In 1913 alarming reports came to this department (the 
timber department of the Coos Bay Lumber Co.) of the 
ravages 0 the pine bark beetle in the sugar and yellow pine 
of the Sierras. While our representative in Eldorado County 
had never made any particular mention of this trouble we 
thought it wise to look into the proposition. We made 
arrangements with the Government to send an entomologist 
into Eldorado County and Mr. Burke, whom they designated 
for the work, arrived on the scene late in the spring of 
1914 and spent several months with our H. H. Davis at the 
cabin near the head of Onion Creek. Mr. Burke made a very 
exhaustive study of the inroads of the bark beetle and made 
a report to us as well as to the Government. This, by the 
Way, was done without any expense to our company other 
than the maintenance of Mr. Burke while in our territory. 
The result of this investigation was taken up by us again 
in 1916. We found that in areas where there had been light 
burning there were less bug infested trees than on adjoining 
lands which had not been burned for a long time. From this 
we concluded that light burning among timber 18 inches in 
diameter and larger is of much benefit. 

“In Eldorado County, California, the damage from the 
bark beetle has been very small. Mr. Burke’s report stated 
that he found about six infested trees per section and figured 
them as dead and gone each year. Certainly this rate has not 
been increased and our examination in 1916 indicated that it 
has decreased as there were no new trees being attacked. 
Taking Mr. Burke’s report, however, on the basis uf six trees 
being infested a year, the sections we examined have approx- 
imately 4,000 trees each, so that granting that six die each 
year it would take two thousand years for all the timber to 
be destroyed. 

“We are thoroly convinced as a result of two or three 
years’ study we put on the subject that there is nothing to 
be feared in the sugar pine district provided a light burning 
is had every year or two.” 

I thought it might be interesting to you and your journal 
to know the result of our investigation—CuHaARLES L. TRA- 
BERT, Assistant Secretary, Coos Bay Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Cal. 


[Mr. Trabert’s letter is very interesting and appears 
to give practical support to Mr. White’s conclusions. It 
would be interesting in addition to have the opinion of 
the entomologist, Mr. Burke, upon this subject if it 
could be had. 

The Chief Forester, Henry S. Graves, has replied to 
Mr. White’s communication and Mr. White has in turn 
replied to Mr. Graves, this reply being printed on page 32 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In view of 
this discussion between these two eminent gentlemen, 
Mr. Trabert’s contribution is also of great interest.— 
EpITOor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Despite international complications and the acute 
shortage of transportation facilities trade remains active 
and in excess of that of a year ago. Buying, it is true, is 
largely restricted to immediate requirements, but this is 
attributable to the fact that many purchasers have al- 
ready bought well ahead or see no reason for the plac- 
ing of orders when delivery can not be promised at any 
definite date. Manufacturing activity thruout the United 
States and Canada is active and, in general, collections 
may be termed good. Retailers in most lines report an 
active demand, altho business of this character is not so 
brisk as manufacturing. A factor that lends strength 
to the market is the purchase of munitions by the United 
States Government, and this has been accompanied by an 
attendant increase in the price of steel. Conflicting re- 
ports are current regarding the extent of damage sus- 
tained by wheat and while it iscertain that some damage 
was done the majority discredit any serious damage. 
The shipbuilding industry especially seems to be expe- 
riencing an increased boom, as is evident from the fact 
that quotations are being asked on steel plates for 1919 
delivery, and purchase of lumber for vessel construction 
is very active. Savings deposits continue to increase in 
amount and indicate that despite the rising cost of the 
necessities many people are able to lay aside something. 
‘Labor generally is well employed and, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, at the highest wages in the history of the 
nation. Spring business is already opening up in the 
warmer sections of the country and as a consequence the 
retail lumber business is increasing along with all other 
lines. Money is in light demand and lenders are rather 
chary about putting out long term loans, as is quite 
natural in the face of possible international complica- 
tions. The export business has been limited only by the 
amount of tonnage available, altho it is true that this 
tonnage has been restricted by owners of neutral and 
American vessels refusing to accept charters for delivery 
within the submarine zone. 

* * * 


The car shortage and the embargoes have, generally 
speaking, shown no improvement during the week. In 
fact, conditions are more serious than ever from the 
viewpoint of the lumberman. The problem of getting 
shipments forward to destination is 
of greater importance than price in 
most instances and causes the great- 
est uneasiness to all branches of the 
industry. Last week the railroads running into and out 
of Chicago would not make any promises or even express 
hope for a betterment of the situation, but this week are 
telling the lumbermen that the eastern roads say that 
with better weather conditions the embargoes will be 
lifted. In almost every section of the country lumber 
shipments were less than the production and were ex- 
ceeded by orders booked. Railroads lack motive power 
almost as much as freight cars, but with the coming of 
warmer weather some relief will be experienced because 
snow and ice will cease to demand expenditure of so 
much motive power. Manufacturers buying lumber for 
further manufacture also experience great difficulty in 
making delivery to customers, and this in time is bound 
to restrict the volume of purchases from lumber manu- 
facturers. The furniture makers, for example, have 
great volumes of orders on file, warehouses being stored 
almost to capacity with furniture awaiting shipment, 
but are unable to obtain empty freight cars. Lumber- 
men catering to this class of trade have, in turn, large 
orders on hand for furniture stock but are unable to 
make deliveries by want of cars or by embargoes. The 
traffic situation may well be compared to a great jam 
of logs in a river, with the freight cars as the ‘‘key 
logs.’? There seems to be no way in which they can 
be immediately removed or the jam broken. In gen- 
eral cars seem easiest to get where the haul is short or 
where the routing calls for as few transfers from one 
road to another as possible. 

* * * 


The export situation is really partly responsible 
for the car shortage, for the scarcity of ocean bottoms 
has caused the holding of great numbers of cars at ports 
of shipment, with attendant congestion and later em- 


CAR 
SITUATION 


bargoes. Then the announcement of 
EXPORT greater restrictions on imports by the 
CONDITIONS British Government has caused specu- 


lation and uneasiness, especially in the 
lumber industry. In the long run it will probably be 
a good thing, however, for the buying of goods and the 
shipment to ports before the securing of vessels have 
had much to do with the rapid rise in ocean freight rates 
and freight congestion. It is logical to believe that when 
purchases are made by the British Government tonnage 
for ocean transportation will be furnished and that 
shippers will be relieved from worry from this source. 
Then, too, the total value of goods imported from the 
United States that will be covered by the restrictions 
is not very large, the value of the principal commodities 
for the fiscal year that ended June 30, 1916, having been 
$79,478,881. The value of timber was $8,843,640 and 
that exceeded the values of leather goods, canned fish 
and raw fruits. It is true that exports for the latter 
half of 1916 were greater than during the first six months, 
but even placing the value of the goods that come under 
the prohibition at $100,000,000 for the calendar year 
1916, the total is not very imposing when compared with 
$5,481,423,589, the total value of exports for the year. 
Unquestionably every effort will be made by the English 
to reduce the importation of timber to the minimum 
dictated by absolute necessity, and already announce- 
ment has been made of tentative plans to cut some of the 
forests in France for war needs. English lumbermen 





seem to take a rather tranquil view of the prohibition 
and the idea seems general that importation of softwoods 
from the United States will not be so greatly restricted 
as at first was feared. In fact, the idea is that the 
prohibition was placed on timber largely to do away 
with speculation and unnecessary imports and to allow 
central control of the ocean tonnage. Regarding pitch 
pine the Timber Trades Journal, England’s leading lum- 
ber trade paper, says, ‘‘Stocks are at a minimum, espe- 
cially on the east coast, where there is a distinct short- 
age.’’ Pacific coast woods are not being imported in any 
great quantities largely because of lack of bottoms. Eng- 
lish lumbermen continue to intimate that prohibition re- 
strictions imposed on the importation of some hardwoods 
may be removed and it seems probable that licenses are 
being granted with greater freedom and American man- 
ufacturers of hardwoods that are being used for war pur- 
poses may find it of advantage to look into the matter 
carefully. Inquiry for softwoods for export seems to be 
just about the same, with the scarcity of bottoms having 
a greater effect than the British Government’s action. 
Most of the orders on file in this country are probably 
for war purposes, so the British Board of Trade will not 
restrict the importation of these orders altho it announces 
that it ‘‘reserves the right to refuse licenses for goods 
of prohibited classes unless they were shipped to or paid 
for by consignee in United Kingdom before Feb. 17.’’ 
* * * 

Production of southern yellow pine was practically 
the same as last week; that is, considerably below nor- 
mal, despite more favorable weather conditions in some 
parts of the South. That car con- 
ditions in general are not better is 
shown by the fact that shipments 
were almost identical in volume 
with those of last week and slightly below the pro- 
duction. However, both of these are so close together 
that it may be said that shipments equaled production 
for the week. Orders continued to come in in satis- 
factory volume from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turers, altho the total received for the week was 
somewhat less than that of a week ago. Orders may 
be said to have equaled production and consequently 
exceeded shipments by a considerable amount. De- 
mand continues for almost all items, altho some de- 
crease in the call for such special items as oil rig tim- 
bers is noted. Prices, however, in all sections remain 
firm and some large manufacturers have issued price 
lists calling for from 50 cents to $1 more for all items. 
Manufacturers of southern pine have orders on their 
books for greater amounts of lumber than ever before 
in the history of the industry and almost twice as 
great as the orders at the corresponding period of 1916. 
Manufacturers admit that stocks are somewhat above 
normal but point out that the percentage of orders 
above normal calls for several times the amount of the 
excess stock, so that figuring on the basis of stock 
that is actually for sale the mill stocks are actually 
short. Retail activity is increasing in many sections of 
the South and Southwest, where retail stocks are said 
to be none too large for this season. In the Chicago 
district prices have been advanced on all items by some 
manufacturers, the advance averaging 50 cents a thou- 
sand. The advance on finish, however, was $1 on all 
items. 


YELLOW 
PINE 


* * * 


Demand for all grades and species of hardwoods con- 
tinues active, and is hard to satisfy because of scarcity 
of dry stocks and the railroad situation. Prices remain 

' firm. Really, price lists seem to be 
HARDWOODS of little use, for the price obtainable 
is governed largely by the possibility 
of making delivery. This week the purchase of the 
cut of No. 2 and better birch of a sawmill was con- 
tracted for on the basis of $32 a thousand. However, 
this birch is from an exceptionally fine tract of timber 
and will run to a larger proportion of FAS than is true 
of the ordinary run of logs and this should not be 
taken as the ruling price for such purchases. In the 
northern districts the labor shortage is felt and it 
promises to become more serious with warmer weather. 
Also production is being curtailed because of the short- 
age of cars necessary to transport logs to the mill. 
Heavy rains in parts of the South have restricted log- 
ging, but the majority of the mills have been able 
to run. The demand for all species is so good that 
unusual demand for any one is hard to point out with 
any degree of certainty. Stocks in all hands are 
smaller than is usual at this time of year and the 
demand is much better than usual. Poplar, however, is 
enjoying an especially heavy demand and the concern 
that has stock for sale is in an enviable position. 

* * * 


White pine demand has shown no slowing up and it 
is becoming increasingly hard to obtain stock in some 
sections of the country. The mills in the Inland 
Empire, of course, are not producing 
any great amount during the winter 
months and the same _ condition 
largely holds true in the older manu- 
facturing sections? Prices are firm and dry stocks 
badly broken. Some of the mills are ‘‘censoring’’ 
orders and will accept only those that appeal to them. 
The position of cypress is also remarkably strong, 
prices are firm and deliveries are very hard to secure. 
As mentioned before, cypress is being substituted for 
white pine in the eastern part of the country where 
it is impossible to obtain the latter wood because of 


WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS 


the shortage of cars and the embargoes, and naturally 
this has a strengthening effect on the cypress market. 
Stocks are really very low at the mills even tho ship- 

ments are badly restricted by shortage of cars. 
Hemlock sells very well when it is possible to obtain 
dry stocks and it seems to be the consensus that ‘‘buys’’ 
at present prices are good buys. So long as the winter 
weather holds, production, of course, is going to be 
largely curtailed. However, manufac- 


HEMLOCK, turers are experiencing an increasing 
SPRUCE, local demand and retailers seem dis- 
NORTH posed to stock up on the kind of 
CAROLINA lumber that may be obtained nearest 
PINE home. Shippers are beginning to 


speculate on the opening up of water 
transportation in the early spring and plans are being 
laid to take full advantage of this. Spruce demand has 
shown a marked increase on the north Atlantic coast and 
prices rule very firm with all grades. Stocks suitable for 
export as aeroplane stock is in great demand on both the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, and the demand for spruce 
box shooks has increased. There has been little change 
in the condition of the North Carolina pine market. 
Generally speaking, manufacturers have sufficient orders 
on hand to satisfy them and no difficulty is experienced 
in selling stock at good prices. A number of conditions 
have combined to restrict production and stocks are much 
smaller than the demand would absorb. 

* * * 

The shingle market varies in activity, but prices are 
very firm in all sections, with no indications of any break, 
The producers of northern white cedar practically refuse 
to make quotations, as mill stocks are generally entirely 
sold. The same condition prevails to 
a certain extent in the cypress shingle 
market, where buyers seem to feel 
lucky when unbought stocks are found. 
On the Pacific coast the weather, combined with the car 
shortage, has restricted output and consequently the 
market is very firm. Lath stocks sell well in all sections 
of the country and demand for both plastering and patent 
lath is on the increase. Prices are firm and in some 
sections exhibit an upward tendency. 

* * * 

Production, cut and shipment of Douglas fir remained 
just about the same as last week, with the result that the 
volume of unshipped rail orders was considerably increased. 
Of interest to American firms is the statement of British 
Columbia manufacturers that they are 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


PACIFIC obtaining about $2 a thousand more 
COAST for their lumber than are the United 
WOODS States firms. Also the Government 


has been making some heavy inquiries 
for Douglas fir for shipment to Alaska, and the demand 
for spruce and hemlock from box factories is enlarging. 
Better weather has stimulated the retail business in Cali- 
fornia and as a consequence the cargo and the rail business 
from that section have both shown a betterment. Red 
cedar lumber is moving well and the price obtainable is 
strong. Bevel siding moves especially well in mixed ear- 
load lots and considerable spruce finds a satisfactory 
market when manufactured into bevel siding. Port 
Orford white cedar is in much demand and some heavy 
purchases of ties have been reported recently. The de- 
mand for this wood from the middle West is increasing 
and naturally this helps to hold prices firm. Mills of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association have orders 
booked for about four times as much stock as at the 
same time last year, the number of cars unshipped being 
16,260, the total unshipped business of all kinds on hand 
amounting to 522,234,036 feet. The association barom- 
eter shows production for the week was 79,051,882 feet, 
or approximately 12 percent below normal. Orders 
received from all sources amounted to 76,289,514 feet, 
or 3.49 percent less than actual production, but over 14 
percent greater than shipments. Rail orders exceeded rail 
shipments by about 24 percent. The domestic redwood 
market is very active and many orders are being received 
by the mills for both eastern and California delivery. 
Prices are extremely firm and stocks much broken in 
many instances. 

* * * 

In the Inland Empire and other producing points of 
pine in the western country the cut is necessarily very 
small at this season, as most of the manufacturers do not 
attempt to operate in the winter, However, the cut for 

the week exceeded that of the previous 
WESTERN week, altho it was far below normal 
PINES production of all the mills. Generally 
speaking, orders were somewhat less 
than the total received the previous week and less than 
shipments by a small percent. Stocks of lumber are 
badly broken for this season. Manufacturers expect to 
make a record cut this season and are making all possible 
efforts to insure this, especially of western soft pine. 
The members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, for example, estimate that the 1917 production 
will be 177,000,000 feet greater than in 1916, and prob- 
ably the cut in southern Oregon and California will also 
be largely increased to meet the demand. Labor prob- 
lems promise to furnish much trouble during the summer 
and no little anxiety is being felt, especially by the 
Inland Empire manufacturers. The I. W. W.’s seem to 
have transferred a large part of their activities to the 
Inland Empire from the Coast, and the harm caused by 
agitators, added to the shortage of men, will probably 
interfere with both logging and sawing operations. 
Ruling prices are excellent and show no tendency to 
weaken. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


If anything was needed to impress upon the popular 
mind the important part that the railroads play in the 
business of the country it was found in the experience 
of the last month, in which the acute freight congestion 
has been the dominant factor. It is doubtful if there is 
any basis for the statement that there is any shortage 
of food in this country. Here and there we may find 
instances of where the supply of some particular article 
has been greatly curtailed thru shortage of production, 
as, for instance, in the potato crop. But this country 
has ample food for its own requirements and much to 
spare. 

The difficulty, however, lies in the ability to transport 


that food to the market of the consumer. Of course, © 


there is another feature that has worked a hardship in 
our more thickly populated centers and that is specula- 
tion. There is always a tendency when money is cheap 
and, in fact, too abundant for the speculatively inclined 
to buy up supplies of food and other commodities for 
which they feel certain there will be later on an increased 
demand. This, together with a local shortage in food 
supplies, results in enhancing market prices of many of 
the necessaries of life beyond justification. This in itself 
is a subject that calls for serious consideration. 

But the importance of the railroads in our every day 
business life is the subject that bears more directly upon 
a maintenance of our industrial activity at a high tension. 
A congested railroad condition strikes at the very heart 
of business, for it is not only expensive but also useless 
to manufacture products that can not be delivered to 
market within a reasonable time. This involves increased 
use of credit and tying up of capital and other harassing 
features in business that cut the profits seriously. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that the railroads have found 
themselves in a position that did not encourage their tak- 
ing advantage of low capital costs to finance their future 
requirements on a more elaborate scale. 

This is simply another indication of the ill effects of 
attempting to use business as a political foot ball; and 
the railroad congestion, to a considerable extent, prob- 
ably could have been avoided had the transportation sys- 
tems been given reasonable encouragement to go ahead in 
their development work a few years ago, instead of being 
hindered with a political propaganda of antirailroad leg- 
islation. 

No attempt is made to apologize for those things that 
have been done by railroads that were not in the interest 
of public welfare. But the trouble seems to have been 
that those who have sought to correct the evil did not dis- 
criminate between the evil doers and the railroads as a 
whole. In other words, the political propaganda against 
railroads took the form of antagonism against transpor- 
tation systems as a class, rather than against those indi- 
vidual managements that were guilty of violations of 
law, or of doing things that were not conducive to the 
public welfare. It would be just as reasonable to at- 
tempt to punish the lumber industry simply because some 
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According to Alexander M. Damon, field secretary of the 
Salvation Army in New York City, the recent food riots in 
the East were not of a spontaneous nature but carefully 
planned and executed. The outbursts became general only 
when newspapers gave considerable space to the first demon- 
stration. Mr. Damon says “the investigation now under way 
will undoubtedly show that the ‘riots’ were deliberately 
planned and carried out with an ulterior motive. There is 
plenty of work to be had and our homes are fer from full. 
We have mostly men unfit to work, weak, convalescent or 
aged.” 

The net increase in church members in the United States 
was 747,000, a gain of 204,000 over the gain of 1915, accord- 
ing to figures made public by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Because of the ban Great Britain has placed on the im- 
portation of all but the necessities of life until the cessation 
of the German submarine warfare, the United States will 
be nied loser to the extent of $100,000,000 in its export 
trade. 

It has been announced in Washington that Chicago is 
furnishing more men to the navy and army than any other 
city in the United States. 

In Chicago 1,000 acres of public school land have been 
turned over to the public for free gardening to combat the 
high cost of living. 


Washington 


Appropriation of $6,000,000 for Federal relief in the pres- 
ent food situation and future investigation to devise better 
marketing and distributing methods was proposed in a reso- 
lution introduced into the Senate subsequent to the food riots 
in the Hast. This bill would authorize the President to 
spend any part of the sum “to give aid to local authorities 
a on food artd clothing to those now actually suf- 
ering.” 

With four different pens, made especially for the occasion 
at a boys’ vocational school at Buffalo, N. Y., President 
Wilson signed and made law the Smith-Hughes vocational 
educational bill. It provides for Federal codperation with 
the States in establishing industrial schools, sppropriating 
$1,700,000 this year and increasing to $7,300,000 in nine 
years, 

Prohibition has won another victory in Congress by the 
House passing by a vote of 273 to 137 the Senate bill to 
make the national capital “dry,” and it is believed that the 
Reed “bone dry’ amendment is virtually assured of enact- 
ment. The- Reed liquor amendment carries with it the 
provision denying the mails to newspapers and other publi- 
cations carrying liquor advertisements in States which have 
laws against such advertising. 

President Wilson is being deluged with requests to arm 
merchant vessels. 


The Senate military affairs committee reported the army 
appropriation bill to the Senate with amendments providing 
for universal military training and for an increase in the 
general staff of the army to ninety-two members. The 
appropriation has been increased to $10,000,000. 

The disturbances in Cuba have not yet been quelled and 
two United States cruisers are stationed in Cuban waters 
to protect citizens and cammercial interests. 

The Navy Department has notified recruiting stations 
thruout the country to make every effort to enlist imme- 
diately 10,000 men of previous service for the naval reserve, 





individual lumberman or a small coterie of lumbermen 
had done some particular thing in violation of statutes 
or against public welfare. 

In consequence of this discouragement of capital in 
seeking investment in the transportation fields, and of 
the impaired credit of the railroads generally resulting 
from this propaganda, we find our transportation facil- 
ities inadequate to meet the increasing demand placed 
upon them by business. It is true that railroad earnings 
have increased abnormally in the last year or so, and this 
has strengthened the financial position of most of the 
carriers, but their requirements are far greater than 
can be supplied out of earnings, no matter how great 
this revenue. They must be supplied by fresh capital as 
capital investment. 

There is another unfortunate feature in the present de- 
velopment. Owing to our delicate international situa- 
tion and the possibility of war the capital markets have 
been practically closed to any considerable amount of 
new financing. In the event of war actually developing 
a large issue of securities our investment markets would 
naturally hesitate until the terms on which capital is to 
be employed could be determined. It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that an overwhelming volume of secur- 
ities will be forthcoming if actual hostilities are entered 
into by our Government. Already we are confronted with 
a tremendous volume of foreign governmental loans. 

The question in financial circles is how far this new 
supply of governmental loans by this country would ab- 
sorb the new purchasing power of investment funds, and, 
on the other hand, how great would be the necessity for 
selling the older classes of investment securities in order 
to reémploy the funds by purchasing the new Government 
issues. It is not difficult to imagine that the selling 
movement in the old securities might very readily assume 
depressing proportions. Necessarily these would include 
many railroad bonds, and consequently would depress 
their market value and thus preclude new railroad financ- 
ing. 
In other words, our capital investment markets would 
be forced from sheer necessity to readjust to new condi- 
tions in event of an actual declaration of war between 
this country and any European nation. In fact, the in- 
vestment markets are now going thru that process, as the 
extreme dullness in the bond market would indicate. This 
does not mean that there is likely to be any violence in 
this readjustment. On the other hand, it is more apt to 
be an orderly shifting to these new conditions, just as 
has been experienced during the last two months in the 
various security markets. The real violence in the stock 
market came with the socalled ‘‘ peace leak’’ toward the 
latter part of last year. 

So many new factors have developed in the financial 
situation since the announcement of unrestricted submar- 
ine warfare that it is difficult to find widespread agree- 
ment in financial circles as to the present technical posi- 
tion as to the war. A few months ago anything indicat- 
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Secretary of the Navy Daniels asserts that the United 
States navy is ready to protect American commerce on the 
seas. The first step in that direction, it is understood, will 
be the arming of merchantmen with discarded naval guns, 
manned with expert marksmen from the service. 

In connection with the sensational “leak inquiry’? sub- 
sequent to the accusations that several Federal officials had 
profited on the stock market because of advance notice of 
President Wilson’s note to all the belligerents sounding the 
possibility for peace, the House rules committee announced 
that no Federal official had profited, and places the re- 
sponsibility for the “leak” on two Washington newspaper 


men, x " 
German-American Crisis 


“Full and immediate assurance of the authority which I 
may need at any moment to exercise,” was asked by Presi- 
dent Wilson in an address before Congress on Feb. 26. The 
President sought sanction to place the United States in a 
state of “armed neutrality” to resist the German submarine 
menace. Continued invasion of the plain rights of neutrals 
on the high seas, further sacrifices of American lives and 
ships, the intolerable blockade of American commerce 
(almost as effectual as if the country were at war) have 
| acon ne A taken the place of a dreaded “overt act” and 

ave forced this action by the President. On Feb. 23 the 
steamer Athos, carrying some French troops among other 
passengers, was sunk, and an American missionary was 
numbered among those killed. Almost at the identical 
moment of President Wilson’s aguenence before Congress 
came the news of the sinking of the big Cunard steamer 
Laconia, which was shelled in the dark of night without 
warning, with a loss of three American lives. Congress, 
which was hesitant to grant President “Vilson broad powers 
to deal with the international situation, was stimulated to 
act when news of this fresh disaster reached it, but all 
dissention has been almost entirely wiped out by the expos- 
ing of efforts by Germany to intrigue with Mexico. he 
United States Government bares evidence of a far-reaching 
German plot to form an alliance with Mexico and Japan to 
war on the United States. It comes to light that Germany, 
anticipating a war move by the United States because of 
its renewed submarine campaign, sought to divert American 
attention from Berlin and force American neutrality by 
financing a Mexican invasion of the United States, and, thru 
Mexican mediation, to effect a separate peace with Japan 
and probably Russia. As a reward the German foreign 
office document, copy of which is in possession of the State 
Department, reads: “It is understood that. Mexico is to 
reconquer the lost territory of New Mexico, Texas and 
Arizona.” Secretary of War Baker, after a conference with 
President Wilson, volunteered the comment that “this is a 
very serious situation.” Secretary Lansing authorized a 
statement to the effect that it was not believed that Japan 
had ‘any knowledge of the German proposals, and that it 
was not believed that Mexico would be a party to any such 
agreement in view of friendly relations existing between this 
Government and the de facto government of Mexico. The 
State Department has had to despatch to Germany a re- 
quest tor the immediate release of four American consuls 
held there pending receipt of word that the German consuls 
in the United States have been permitted to go to Central 
or South America. 


Reports persist that a German steamer has plicd along the 
west coast of Mexico and Central America for the purpose 
of collecting fuel and stores for German submarines and 
raiders. Federal authorities at San Diego, Cal., also learn 
that a powerful wireless station has been in the service of 
Germans at a point several miles south of Turtle Bay, 
Lower California. . 


ing the speedy termination of hostilities was interpreted 
as an influence adverse to the maintenance of the price 
level. Anything suggesting the prolongation of the strug- 
gle abroad necessarily meant the continuance of war pros- 
perity, for the reason that American manufacturers 
would go ahead turning out war materials and general 
supplies for those belligerents who are able to take de- 
liveries at our ports. 

Since the announcement of the submarine warfare on 
an unrestricted basis, and the speedy severance of diplo- 
matic relations by this country with Germany, the techni- 
cal situation has changed materially. While the continu- 
ation of war is still regarded as stimulating prices, peace 
also is now interpreted in the same way. This anomalous 
position is not so conflicting as might appear. Obvi- 
ously, had there been no crisis involving our Government 
the foreign demand upon our industrial plants, consti- 
tuting the backbone of the current wave of prosperity, 
would have come to a sudden end, in the event of peace. 
The home demand for materials designed for use in 
peaceful pursuits would have continued, but the great 
rush of business for export necessarily would have mod- 
erated. It is doubtful if the demand, therefore, would 
have been equal to our productive capacity; hence a re- 
action in industry, a quick demand for adjustment of 
wage scales with a possible accompanying labor disturb- 
ance and general unrest. 

But with the American Government on the verge of 
war preparations to meet any possible eventualities neces- 
sitate entering into the industrial markets by our Gov- 
ernment. A demand is being created for war supplies 
and ammunition that promises to take up the slack of 
the foreign demand for ammunitions. Regardless of 
whether we enter the war or not, the threatening condi- 
tions will result in an elaborate campaign of prepared- 
ness and preparation for war as to both the navy and 
army. This constitutes a great new demand that must be 
paid for at prices profitable to the many branches of our 
industrial concerns. Necessarily money will be made and 
spent freely. Security markets will receive their full 
supply of the profits, seeking reinvestment. Taxes will 
inerease and after a time there will be a retarding in- 
fluence, but not so much so as when normal conditions 
again prevail. There will be an active circulation of 
money and an investment of noteworthy proportions after 
the investment markets have adjusted to new conditions. 

In the meantime this country will be in a position where 
vast sums of money will be spent in a precautionary way, 
but we will differ materially from the situation abroad in 
that this tremendous expenditure is not likely to be ac- 
companied by a huge waste of human life and other, less 
valuable forms of wealth. In other words, any military 
campaign of other than a defensive character in our own 
domain does not seem possible while our naval activities 
are likely to be restricted to a few encounters with the 
submarine fleets in our effort to protect our shipping and 
our position in event of actual hostilities. 


FOREIGN 
The strike in the Krupp factories in Essen is constantly 
extending, according to dispatches from Holland. Forty 
thousand workers, it is said, are now on strike, due to the 
lack of food, and disturbances have taken place at Aix-la- 
Chapelle from the same cause. The police asked for the 
intervention of troops, who, it is said, refused to act. 


It is definitely stated that there will be no return to Ger- 
many of her colonies in Africa, Asia or the Pacific, 


Holland is reported to be very near a breaking point with 
Germany, subsequent to the sinking of seven Dutch steamers 
near the entrance to the English Channel, 


Germany, in response to Brazil’s note of protest against 
the resumption of the submarine warfare, states that she 
has no intention of abandoning this policy. 


Warning England that grave measures are necessary. to 
avert a disaster, Premier Lloyd George in a speech announced 
a drastic ban on the importation of luxuries as a solution of 
the problem of the shortage in shipping. As a result of crop 
failure, England’s stock of food is lower than it ever has 
been before. Lloyd George admitted the Government had not 
found a means to end the Prussian submarine menace. 

Chile has received a proposal from Argentina to par- 
ticipate in a conference of all Latin-American nations to 
urge peace to Burope. Buenos Aires is specified as the 
meeting place for the conference, but the United States 
was not included in the group of nations asked to par- 
ticipate, owes to the fact, it is said, that the United States 
has severed diplomatic relations with one of the belligerents, 

The sale of all spirits and other alcoholic liquors has 
been prohibited in Denmark, but this prohibition is tempo- 
rary and precedes invoice of liquor stocks. 

Since Feb. 1 German submarines have sunk 179 vessels 
involving the loss of 439,275 tons of shipping. Of the 
number of vessels sunk two were American, fifty flying the 
flags of other neutrals, 102 British and twenty-five of the 
other allies. 

Russia’s cotton crop for 1916 amounted to 730,000,000 
pounds, the largest ever yielded. 


: Japan reports a rise of about 30 percent in the cost of liv- 
ng. 


One of the States of Brazil has arranged with Japan for 
the settlement during the next four years of 20,000 Japanese 
laborers on its coffee plantations. Already there are said to 
be 15,000 Japanese in Brazil. 

German torpedo boat destroyers bombarded two non-com- 
batant sea coast towns at the mouth of the Thames River, 
killing a woman and child and wrecking several homes. 

Kut-el-Amara, the strategic military position on the Tigris 
River leading to Bagada, in Mesopotamia, has been recap- 
tured by the British; British advance along Ancre River at- 
tains depth of two miles and extends along a front of about 
eleven miles; French are progressing against Germans in Bel- 
gium, Feb. 27. British drive Germans three miles back from 
the Somme front; Germany officially reports that its forces 
have commenced a systematic retreat ; London reports British 
troops have occupied the important village of Commecourt 
and captured the villages of Thilloy and Puisieux-au-Mont, 
advancing their line one-half mile northeast; the important 
German base of Bapaume is under fire and its fall seems im- 
minent; London reports that the British are continuing to 
advance rapidly on the Tigris front; the Turks have been 
driven more than thirty miles west and northwest of Kut-el- 
Amara; Berlin reports that on the northern Roumanian 
front the Teutoaic forces captured several hill positions from 
the Russians, taking more than 1,300 prisoners. 
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BIG SOUTHERN TIMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED 


Lumber Company Buys 130,000,000 Feet of Hard- 


wood and Pine Timber in Arkansas 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27.—The Arkansas Short Leaf 
Lumber Co., according to information received here from 
Pine: Bluff, Ark., has purchased from the Chicago Land 
& Lumber Co. 130,000,000 feet of hardwood and pine tim- 
ber, representing the stumpage on 40,000 acres of land 
in Jefferson, Grant and Cleveland counties in southeast- 
ern Arkansas. It has likewise acquired the Anderson & 
Saline River Railway and the mill at Clio, which, it is 
understood, will be dismantled. The consideration was 
approximately $300,000. J. M. Howards, manager, says 
this will give the two local mills of the Arkansas Short 
Leaf Lumber Co., a subsidiary of the Long-Bell interests, 
about four more years’ supply of timber, thus creating 
a supply for the next seven years. It is estimated that 
about 60 percent of the timber involved in this transac- 
tion is hardwood which will be converted into flooring at 
the mills of the company at Pine Bluff. 





ARKANSAS PINE BUREAU’S POWERFUL SALES HELP 


MALVERN, ARK., Feb. 26.—The accompanying reproduc- 
tion tells its own story. Almost every active lumber re- 
tailer whose stock includes 
the lumber which the Arkan- 
sas Soft Pine Bureau is 
publicizing so successfully 
has one of the signs in the 
illustration hanging up be- 
fore the entrance to his yard 
or office, or somewhere near- 
by where it does the most 
good. This sign, which is 
furnished free by the bureau, 
is imprinted in striking red, 
white and black colors upon 
sturdy metal sheet, and has 
already attracted much fay- 
orable attention. It forms 
one of many features which 
are being employed in the 
general sales campaign con- 
ducted in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau. 

Not very long ago the 
bureau inquired of several 
thousand retail lumbermen 
if they could utilize this fea- 
ture. Fully 30 percent of 
the number addressed re- 
sponded immediately; many SIGNBOARD ADVERTIS- 
more retailers are falling in ING ARKANSAS SOFT 
line. Today the sign is a PINE 
sort of lumber trade laxd- 
mark at hundreds of yards in many States. It is evi- 
dent that the campaign for trademarked lumber is strik- 
ing deep, and for good. 











WOULD KEEP CARS IN HOME TERRITORIES 


New York, Feb. 26.—Robert G. Kay, the well known 
wholesaler of Philadelphia, was in New York last week, 
visiting about the trade. In his spare moments Mr. Kay 
has done much toward relieving the seriousness of trans- 
portation and other problems facing the lumber trade. 
Realizing the importance of a proper distribution of rail- 
road cars at this time he has printed on a yellow card 
3 x 8 inches the following in bold type: 

When loading the enclosed order, please try and secure 
equipment belonging to a northern or an eastern railroad 
company, so as to assist the railroad companies in “getting 
their equipment home. This will also assist the line on 
which you are situated by enabling it to keep its equipment 
at home for local use. 

Much comment has been made upon this little notice 
and railroad officials have very favorably commented on 
the possible help resulting from this sort of codperation. 





PLAN EXTENSIVE RITE-GRADE SHINGLE ADVERTISING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 24.—The shingle manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon, who plan to participate in 
the expense of the fund for advertising Rite-Grade shin- 
gles during the current year, met at the assembly room 
of the White Building, this city, Wednesday and in con- 
junction with Secretary H. P. Wyckoff, of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, un- 
der whose auspices the work is being carried on, and C. P. 
Constantine, of the Constantine Advertising Co., planned 
the campaign for the next twelve months. The expense per 
machine participating in the fund this year is just half 
of what it was last year, but this year many more shingle 
manufacturers are participating, so nearly the same 
amount of money will be available for the campaign. 

As has already been stated in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, emphasis will this year be laid upon the Rite-Grade 
trade mark, rather than brand, and shingle manufactur- 
ers will continue to make their own special premium 
brands, labeling them ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ which insures Rite- 
Grade inspection and permits them to participate in the 
exploiting being done for Rite-Grade shingles. There will 
be the same and, in fact, increased dealer helps this year, 
and in many ways the Rite-Grade propaganda will be put 
before the consumers of shingles to make the sale by re- 
tail lumber dealers easier than it would be otherwise. 

In addition to the publicity work the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the 
Rite-Grade organization, which are practically one and 
the same thing, will raise an additional fund of $15,000 
to be used to fight anti-shingle legislation. An ex- 
ample of what can be done in this direction was the suc- 








cessful effort recently made to head off anti-shingle legis- 
lation in the Texas legislature. Secretary Wyckoff took 
active part in furnishing information and data in this 
fight to the lumbermen who were on the ground. In this 
anti-shingle work the Rite-Grade people will codperate 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and it is believed that thru these efforts the fight against 
wood and roof covering from this on will find a serious 
setback. 


LUMBER BUSINESS THRIVES IN PHILIPPINES 


Small Mills Taxed to Capacity; Larger Concerns Export 
Profitably—Chinese Market Improves 





According to the news letter sent out quarterly by the 
Bureau of Forestry of the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands the lumber business in the islands is in a 
very satisfactory condition. The local demand is taxing 
the ability of the small sawmills and despite the scarcity 
of tonnage some of the larger mills that engage in the 
export trade have recently made some shipments. of 
considerable size, mostly of hardwoods to the United 
States, or timbers and dimension for China. During 
December the Negroes-Philippine Lumber Co. shipped, 
about 700,000 feet of FAS to San Francisco, Cal., and 
now has about 400,000 feet left in the yard which it is 
expected will be exported in the very near future. The 
shipment that went to San Francisco contained a quan- 
tity of flitches to be worked up into veneer and used 
in the manufacture of furniture. This company is build- 
ing a new mill, the framework of which has been com- 
pleted and the machinery partially installed. 

The Cadwallader-Gibson Lumber Co., of Limay, Bataan, 
is another firm that is loaded up with orders, to fill which 
it has been necessary to operate the sawmill nights. This 
company recently added a new 30-ton Climax locomotive 
to its logging equipment and this, together with the other 
machinery recently purchased, will enable the company to 
handle logs much more cheaply and quickly. This com- 
pany recently made a shipment of 230,000 feet to the 
United States, 100,000 feet of which was chair stock. 

China is taking more and more lumber from the Philip- 
pines and importers of that country are thoroly investi- 
gating the possibilities of securing further supplies. 
V. W. Daniel, of Stewart & Co., of Hongkong, China, 
has just completed a tour of the islands investigating 
the lumbering operations and the kinds and quantities 
of lumber available for importation into Hongkong. 
The Port Banga Lumber Co. recently made a shipment 
of 276,000 feet of yacal to Hongkong and other com- 
panies have made considerable shipments of Philippine 
lumber to Canton and other Chinese ports. 





BOSTON SUBURB HAS PERFECT BUILDING CODE 


MELROSE, MAss., Feb. 27.—In his annual report to 
the city government Inspector of Building’ Allen says 
that the building code of this modest Boston suburban 
city of barely 18,000 inhabitants is so nearly perfect that 
he is receiving requests for copies from all parts of the 
country. During the last year 284 building permits were 
issued, providing for $436,715 worth of construction, or 
about $25 for every man, woman and child in the com- 
munity—some record which indicates why lumbermen in 
these parts are smiling despite the attack of indigestion 
afflicting the nation’s railroads. 





HAY A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD IN BUILDING 


CARLISLE, WASH., Feb. 24.—Secretary-Treasurer A. P. 
Sprague, of the Copalis Lumber Co., of this city, re- 
cently returned from a trip to California where he -ob- 
served and photographed some very novel materials which 
are being used as a substitute for wood in building barns. 
Mr. Sprague said: ‘‘Most of the barns in a section of 
the country between Los Angeles and San Diego were 
constructed with sides of baled hay on which a few raft- 
ers were lain and the whole covered with galvanized 
iron.’’ Jokingly he continued: ‘‘If only lumbermen 
were born as resourceful as the people who get up the 
substitutes for lumber they might survive.’’ 

One of these barns is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration and shows very clearly the method of construc- 
tion. Just how stock appreciate living on the inside of 
a pile of hay is not known, 
altho the proximity to so 





PLANT READY TO BEGIN OPERATION 


Oregon Concern to Cut 500,000 Feet of Fir Daily— 
Equip t Complete and Modern 





PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 24.—The large new sawmill plant 
of the Silver Falls Timber Co., at Silverton, Ore., in the 
Willamette Valley is now completed and next week be- 
gins sawing fir lumber. Last week the various units of 
the plants were started and seemed to turn over in first 
class shape, so that manufacturing operations will begin 
March 1. This plant will have a capacity of 250,000 
feet in ten hours, and shortly after beginning sawing 
will operate night and day, turning out 500,000 feet of 
lumber daily. The sawmill is a complete electrical mill. 
It is equipped with a band saw, resaw and gang, a 10- 
inch edger, a small edger for resawed stock, and a trim- 
mer. The sawmill machinery was furnished by the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. There are a lath mill equipped with a Port- 
land Iron Works bolter, and an Allis-Chalmers lath mill 
and trim saw. The boiler house is of brick, fireproof, 
with three Casey-Hedges vertical water tube boilers fur- 
nishing approximately 1,500 horsepower. The turbine 
room has a 1,000-kilowatt Allis-Chalmers turbine, a com- 
plete lighting system and an air compressor 12x14x12, 
furnishing compressed air for the trimmer and various 
cylinders thruout the plant. 

The sorting chain is 325 feet long and at the end of 
it is the stacker house with three Evans stackers. These 
will take care of the lumber going to the kilns. Six 
Grand Rapids dry kilns have been installed and a North 
Coast Dry Kiln Co.’s kiln is now being constructed. 
Lumber moving from the dry kiln to the planer on trans- 
fer cars goes to the unstacker, where it is sorted for the 
various planers. 

The planing mill is equipped with a 6x30 double sizer, 
a molding machine, three 6x15 matchers, a band resaw 
and a band rip saw. The planing mill is 160x169 feet in 
size, and immediately vpposite it is the loading shed 1,000 
feet long, which is connected with the dry shed, which is 
100 feet wide and 600 feet long. At one end of the saw- 
mill arrangements have been made to take care of the 
surfacing of timbers by a timber sizer, 16x20. The yard 
has been laid out so that a stock of 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber can be carried at one time, and ample room has 
been provided for increasing all units of the plant. A 70- 
foot air cooled refuse burner has been installed to take 
eare of the refuse. 


The logging camp of the Silver Falls Timber Co. is shut 


‘down on account of winter conditions, but early in March 


work in the woods will be resumed. Four million feet of 
logs is in the pond, which is ample for thirty days’ run 
on the start, and immediately after the camp starts there 
will be a sufficient supply of logs for the plant. The 
timber is principally yellow fir, and runs about 10 percent 
hemlock. The estimated amount of holdings of the Silver 
Falls Timber Co. is 3,000,000,000 feet, giving the new 
mill at Silverton a life of thirty years, at the rate of 
100,000,000 feet a year. The timber is brought to the 
sawmill at Silverton by over thirty miles of railway, and 
the company has on hand logging and railway equip- 
ment sufficient for logging 100,000,000 feet a year. 

The Silver Falls Timber Co. expects to do an export 
and car business, shipping its export lumber to Portland 
and transhipping it over the Southern Pacific docks there. 
The yard has been so arranged that export orders can 
be loaded promptly and forwarded to the Southern Pacific 
docks, giving vessel shipments as quick dispatch as they 
could receive from any docks on the river at Portland. 

Myron C. Woodward, of Portland, is secretary and 
manager of the Silver Falls Timber Co. and under his 
supervision the fine new plant has been constructed and 
will be operated. His offices are in the Northwestern 
Bank Building, Portland. Mr. Woodward was formerly 
manager of the Tower Lumber Co. at Tower, Minn., until 
it closed out about eight or nine years ago, when he came 
to Portland and took charge of the Westport Lumber Co. 
at Westport, Ore., on the Columbia River, in which he 
and his associates are interested. When the Silver Falls 
Timber Co. was organized by the consolidating of two 
large timber interests in the Willamette Valley, Mr. 
Woodward took charge of its logging operations and, 
about a year ago, when it was decided to construct a mill 
and begin manufacturing, the work of building the plant 
came under his supervision. The other officers of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co. are: Jacob Mortenson, president, 
Oak Park, Ill.; L. B. Menefee, vice president, Portland, 





much feed might be consid- 
ered an inducement. It is 
safe to say, however, that if 
the stock are allowed to 
browse on walls their teeth 
will get sufficient exercise to 
be kept in good shape. 

In the barn illustrated 
light, certainly, does not 
seem to be much of a con- 
sideration and it is probable 
that ventilation is not of the 
very best. Nor is it prob- 
able that the sanitary con- 
ditions in such a barn are of 
the character advocated by 
the agricultural experts and 
found to be financially profit- 
able by the progressive farm- 
ers, Anyhow such a barn 
may quite properly be termed 
a hay barn. It is, however, 
a substitute for wood that is 
not likely to be used to any 
large extent, but illustrates 
very well the enthusiasm 
with which substitutes for 
wood are used. 











HAY BARN THAT IS ACTUALLY BUILT OF HAY 
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Ore., and C. F. Latimer, treasurer, Ashland, Wis. Be- 
sides these already mentioned the principal stockholders 
of the company include the following. J. M. Rockwell, 
R. M. Farrar and Jesse H. Jones, Houston, Tex.; Walter 
Alexander, F. P. Stone, A. P. Woodson and C. C. Yawkey, 
Wausau, Wis.; W. H. Yawkey, New York City; H. C. 
Stewart, Pasadena, Cal.; O. R. Menefee and estate of 
C. C. Barker, Portland, Ore.; F. E. Woodard and M. J. 
Woodard & Sons Co., Watertown, Wis. 

With its modern electrically driven plant and equip- 
ment and extensive timber holdings, the Silver Falls 
Timber Co. will be a prominent factor in the lumber busi- 
ness of the west Coast for many years. 





SOUTHERNERS WORK TO BETTER CAR SITUATION 


Lumber Representatives Confer With Railroad Traffic 
Officers on Alleviation of Transportation Distress 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, has returned from a trip of investigation of traffic 
conditions in St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh and other 
cities, and he believes that there will soon be at least par- 
tial relief from the embargoes and car shortage restrict- 
ing the movement of lumber and other commodities to 
northern and eastern centers. He says the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has an army of workers in every 
important eastern terminal center and that empty freight 
cars are being rushed to western cities at the speed of 
passenger trains, with the result that each day brings 
marked improvement in the general situation. 

A delegation of southern lumbermen conferred in Chi- 
cago Saturday with C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, with a view to getting special 
relief for hardwood shippers in this territory. F. B 
Bowes, vice president in charge of traffic, was unable to 
take part in the conference on account of the death of 
his brother in Milwaukee. Mr. Markham was asked by 
the lumbermen to lift the Illinois Central embargo against 
lumber, and to suspend pending advances in hardwood 
rates to northern markets until southern manufacturers 
have opportunity to deliver lumber now held in the South 
which was sold on the basis of existing rates. 

Altho Mr. Markham only took the pleas under consid- 
eration, the lumbermen are hopeful of winning a 90-day 
suspension of the advanced rates, because the heads of 
other railroads are said to be favorable toward granting 
the request. Included in the delegation of lumbermen 
were W. H. Russe, of Memphis, chairman, who made a 
strong plea to Mr. Markham; Mr. Townshend; T. E. 
Williams, of Chicago; L. D. DeGolyer, of Chicago, and 
S. W. Swansen, of Helena, Ark. 

Earlier in the week Mr. Townshend and R, L. Jurden, 
acting president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, conferred with Iron Mountain traffie officers in 
St. Louis, and succeeded in inducing them to modify the 
embargo against lumber shipments thru St. Louis. 

Mr. Townshend appeared with forty other representa- 
tives of southern lumber interests before the suspension 
board of the Interstate Commerce Commission last Friday 
morning, relative to proposed advances in hardwood rates 
from southern producing points to eastern markets, and, 
since his return, he has been advised by the commission 
that these advances, which were to have become effective 
March 1, have been suspended for four months. Mr. 
Townshend has also received a telegram from Washing- 
ton announcing suspension of the tariff cancelling ten 
days’ free time at New Orleans on export and coastwise 
shipments of lumber and forest products from March 1 
to June 1. 





MAY ASK REPEAL OF ANTI-SHINGLE ORDINANCE 


MontcoMEryY, ALA.,' Feb. 28.—Because insurance com- 
panies have not decreased insurance rates as they prom- 
ised when the stringent anti-shingle ordinance was 
adopted last year Mayor W. T. Robertson, president of 
the Montgomery City Commission, at a meeting last Tues- 
day suggested that the ordinance should be repealed. The 
matter was discussed informally and no action was taken. 
However, it is believed it is the opening of a fight to 
have the ordinance repealed because it has not decreased 
the fire loss nor the insurance rates. 

The lumbermen here who have been hard hit by the 
stringent ordinance have been very quiet the last few 
months. They told a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN they did not care to make an open fight to 
have the ordinance stricken from the books. They are of 
the opinion that events will tend to strengthen their con- 
tention that it is not best for Montgomery and that many 
residences would be built were it not for the fact the 
builders have to spend more money placing fireproof ma- 
terial on the roofs. 

It is evident that the mayor is not satisfied with what 
the insurance companies have done for Montgomery. He 
is unwilling to have the insurance men direct the passage 
of an ordinance and then not live up to their promises, 
and it is very probable that the lumbermen will ask for 
~ repeal of the ordinance, now that thé ice has been 
oroken. 


NEGOTIATING FOR EXTENSIVE PROPERTIES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 27.—Information reaching 
this city from Dayton, Ohio, is that a syndicate of lum- 
bermen is negotiating for the properties of the Gebhart- 
Wuichet Co., the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
the John Rouzer Co. and the F. A. Requarth Co., all large 
lumber concerns, for a merger, with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000. The head of the syndicate is H. E. Talbot, 
president of the City National Bank and the Dayton 
Metal Products Co. The largest lumber company in Day- 


ton, the Peter Kuntz Co., is not included in the propo- 
sition. 





SHIPPING OF LUMBER FRAUGHT WITH DANGER 


Destruction of British Bark by German Submarine 
Affects Orders—Other Cargoes on High Seas 


GuLFPoRT, Miss., Feb. 26—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the British bark Invercauld, E. Mann, 
captain, which was torpedoed and sunk off the coast of 
England by a German submarine on Feb. 23. The Inver- 
cauld, a three-masted bark-rigged vessel of 1,303 tons 
net register, sailed from Liverpool and arrived at Gulf- 
port Dec. 1, took on 830,000 feet of pine lumber and 
230,000 feet of pine timber and cleared for Fleetwood 
on Dec. 29. The vessel carried a crew of twenty-three 
men, including the captain, all of whom were safely 
landed. The vessel was loaded by the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg. 

Two additional vessels loaded with lumber at this 
place are on the high seas enroute for European ports, 
the Russian bark Montrosa, cleared Feb. 12 for Liver- 
pool with 738,000 feet of pine lumber, and the Nor- 
wegian bark Ariel, cleared Feb. 14 for Valencia, Spain, 
with 613,000 feet of oak and 36,000 feet of pine lumber. 
Two large sailing vessels are bound for this port from 
Europe for cargoes of lumber,—the Norwegian bark 
Edel, 1,115 tons, which sailed from Greenock Jan. 10, 
and the Norwegian bark Killoran, 1,569 tons, which 
left Liverpool Jan, 20. Owing to the refusal of Amer- 
ican owners to charter their vessels for trans-Atlantic 
voyages, the English government is forced to send for 




















RECENTLY DESTROYED BRITISH BARK 


whatever lumber it requires, and the orders already placed 
in this section for lumber for the use of the British gov- 
ernment is sufficient to load a number of sailing vessels 
during the spring and early summer. 


PURCHASES LARGE TIMBER HOLDINGS 


TALLAPOOSA, GA., Feb. 27.—The Jackson-Tinney Lum- 
ber Co., of Talladega, Ala., has bought the entire timber 
holdings of the Alabama Mineral Land Co. of more than 
72,500 acres, extending from Edwardsville, Ala., to the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad at Pyriton, 
Ala. H. A. Jackson, J. C, Jackson and W. J. Tinney are 
stockholders and directors of the Jackson-Tinney Lumber 
Co. The Jackson Bros. Lumber Co., of Tallapoosa, Ga., 
will cut approximately 20,000 acres of timber tributary to 
the Southern Railway, from Edwardsville to Oxford, Ala. 
It is estimated that there are 300,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine on the tract. Both the Jackson-Tinney and Jackson 
Bros. lumber companies will increase their sawmilling 
capacity to 100,000 feet daily and will both specialize in 
edge grain flooring. A. L. Jackson is president of the 
Jackson Bros. Lumber Co., with Justin C. Jackson, vice 
president and H. A. Jackson, secretary and treasurer. 








WALNUT REPLACES STEEL DESKS AT CAPITOL 


Mapison, WIS., Feb, 27.—The steel desks installed in 
the assembly chamber of the Wisconsin State Capitol at 
the time this section of the new $7,500,000 structure 
was completed, have been torn out and replaced with new 
desks of Circassian walnut. The principal objection to 
the steel desks is that they resulted in a lot of noise, 
especially when the 100 assemblymen were occupying 
their seats. The new desks cost $50 each, compared with 
$38 for the metal ones. The interior finish of the cham- 
ber is of Cireassian walnut, and the new installation pro- 
motes the general harmonious scheme. 





0 INVESTIGATE LUMBER FIRMS’ PROPERTIES 


New Or.eans, La., Feb, 26.—Following its announce- 
ment of a purpose to make a Statewide survey of the 
assessments of Louisiana lumber companies the State 
Board of Affairs has prepared a schedule of interroga- 
tories to be propounded to the various companies thru 
its ‘‘timber inspectors,’’ the agents who are to conduct 
the investigation. It appears that the inquiry is to be 
carried on independently of the parish assessors, the in- 
spectors planning to visit each plant or operating head- 
quarters. Among the interrogatories prepared are the 
following—summarized as concisely as possible for pres- 
entation here: 

Rig of sawmills (band or circular saws) ; kind of lum- 
ber manufactured; capacity for cut of each kind of lum- 
ber; average yearly capacity and cut; hours run; number 
men employed; average payroll; kind and quantity of 
lumber on yards;:actual average value of lumber on yards; 
amount lumber assessed in 1916; actual value of lumber 
assessed in 1916; actual value of mill plant; assessed 
value of mill plant; planing mill or other factory oper- 
ated in connection, actual and assessed values thereof; 


number of acres of land owned, listed by classes, with 
assessed and actual values. 

The inspectors also seek information regarding insur- 
ance policies carried on plant and lumber; regarding 
lands sold or purchased within the year, with actual sell- 
ing or purchase prices. They desire access to land plat 
books, showing estimates of standing timber on each tract. 

The Board of State Affairs, in a recent statement of 
its plans, declared that other businesses would be investi- 
gated in their turn, after much the same fashion. But 
the lumber industry is apparently to be the first ‘‘sub- 
ject.’? It is not known whether any coincident investi- 
gations will be made of other lines. 





DRASTIC BUILDING MEASURES ARE PROPOSED 


Would Restrict Use of Lumber in Building Construc- 
tion—Objectionable Features Modified 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Several important measures 
of considerable interest to the lumber trade will come 
before legislative committees for hearings next week. 
Included among them are four important amendments 
to the building laws of Boston, all of which are to be 
heard March 5 before the committee on metropolitan af- 
fairs. Two of the proposed amendments provide for 
a new building zone within which only ‘‘fireproof’’ 
buildings may be erected. One was introduced by Clar- 
ence H. Blackall, a Boston architect acting for the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. The other accompanied a peti- 
tion filed by Mayor James M. Curley of Boston and is 
endorsed by the heights of buildings commission which 
recently revised the boundaries of the limits within which 
buildings of certain heights may be erected. Both of 
these measures are opposed by real estate men on the 
ground that they are too drastic in their character and 
that, if adopted, they would appreciably check building 
development in some of the most important sections of 
Boston. Obviously, both measures would have the effect 
of restricting the use of lumber in building construction. 

Another measure introduced by Mayor Curley with the 
endorsement of the heights of buildings commission 
would reduce the maximum height to which buildings 
may be erected from two and one-half times to twice 
the width of the widest street upon which they front. 
The maximum height of buildings in any case is re- 
stricted to 125 feet. 

A fourth measure provides for the rat-proofing of 
buildings. and wharves in-the waterfront district of the 
city, but it does not, necessarily, entail any considerable 
restriction in the use of lumber. 

The uniform State building law, which has been con- 
sidered by special commissions and legislative committees 
for the last three years, as reported from time to time 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will probably come before 
the legislature for some definite decision within the next 
two weeks. Some features of the, revolutionary measure 
that were objectionable to lumbermen were modified or 
eliminated by the last legislative committee which in- 
vestigated it and held hearings, but there is still room 
for improvement. 





NEW FIRM TO CONTINUE BUSINESS OF OLD 


Sau.Lt Ste. Martz, Micu., March 1.—The well known 
firm Kelly & Mayer has dissolved partnership, and Mr. 
Mayer’s interests have been acquired by Martin Kelly 
and son, John E. Kelly, who will continue to conduct the 
businéss at this location and manufacture high grade 
lumber, ties and shingles, in addition to handling pulp- 
wood, poles and posts. Mr. Mayer will retire from 
active business. He has been connected with the lumber 
industry for the last forty years, His early years were 
spent on the Ottawa River in Canada, where he engaged 
in making board timber in the winter and driving the same 
down river to Quebec in the summer. He went to Mus- 
kegon, Mich., in 1875 and was connected with the lumber 
business there in the capacity of millwright and foreman 
until 1898, when he moved to Sault Ste. Marie, where 
Mr. Kelly and he bought the Gray Shingle mill. He has 
had active charge of the saw and shingle mill plant of 
elly & Mayer up to the present time. 





RECORDS SHOW WOOD IN INCREASING USE 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 26.—Continued efforts to prohibit 
the use of wooden roofs in Houston are being made by 
Fire Marshal George Wead. Despite this fact, the rec- 
ords prove that the use of wood in the construction of 
buildings in this city is on the increase and that the per- 
centage of fire loss is very low. In his annual report just 
filed, the fire marshal recommends that the roof limits of 
the city be abolished and that nothing but metal, slate, 
tile or asbestos be allowed for the covering of dwellings 
within the city limits. According to his report fire dam- 
age for 1916 was $827,854 on property valued at $9,245,- 
306, a ratio of loss of .0895. He reports fires in 678 
wooden structures but does not show how many more 
wooden buildings there are than of other material. 





NEW INSECT BELIEVED RESPONSIBLE FOR DAMAGE 


Toronto, OnT., Feb. 26.—A new insect pest, believed 
to be responsible for much of the damage to timber, 
formerly attributed to forest fires, has been discovered 
by Entomologist Johnson of the Stefannson exploration 
party. It is a bug, and was found up near the shore of 
the Arctic Ocean, about the farthest limit of tree life; 
but its ravages are believed to have done much damage 
to timber farther South. After it has attacked a forest 
the latter has the appearance of having been visited 
by fire. 
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ee-Killing Beetles of California 





‘ The Tr 


Continuing the discussion so kindly and courteously 
taken up by Mr. Graves in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I 
am intending for the purpose of one article to ignore the 
large subject of fire and to concentrate on those points 
in which we are all in agreement, or nearly so. 

First of all, I wish to emphasize once more the gravity 
of the situation. I stated in my former article that evi- 
dences of past epidemics of these tree-killing beetles were 
not discernable in the forest. Of course, I meant any epi- 
demic that has come to a climax and died down of itself, 
leaving the forest practically uninjured; and the state- 
ment was made in order to meet the implication often 
suggested that the present epidemic if let alone might be 
expected to cure itself in time. My statement in no man- 
ner implied that truly destructive epidemics have not oc- 
curred in the past—epidemics so destructive as to wipe 
out entirely whole forests. This is the case. The present 
epidemic in California has but just started and may yet 
be controlled and in that fact inheres the importance of 
the discussion we are conducting. 

In the past, almost without exception, epidemics un- 
checked by fire or similar natural causes have resulted in 
practically the entire destruction of thé forests in which 
they ruled. The Canadian forest officials tell us that 
‘‘there are very few valuable stands of white pine left in 
British Columbia, and the chief agent in its destruction 
has been its inveterate enemy, the mountain pine beetle. 
Unless control measures are undertaken very soon there 
will be no white pine of timber size in that Province. In 
the districts longest affected or where the beetles have 
spread most actively all the pines, both yellow pine -and 
black pine, are dead and the country appears as tho swept 
with a great forest fire.’’ Canadian Forestry Journal, 
July, 1916. I have stated in my former article that 
ninety-five percent of the timber in the canyons about 
Hetch-Hetchy have been so destroyed. In addition, as we 
go thru the pine belt of California and Oregon to the 
north we can find evidences of past total or nearly total 
destruction. If we do not want our present magnificent 
California forest to follow wholly or in large part the 
same fate we mvst realize the gravity of the situation, 
and that very promptly. We must realize further that 
these beetles are the only agents that entirely destroy the 
forests. We must remember and keep on remembering 
that there has been practically no epidemic in our knowl- 
edge that, allowed to run its course, has died down natur- 
ally short of great destruction. 

But after all I do not think any of us are at variance 
in our ideas as to the gravity of this situation. Some of 
us know more of it than others. It is the duty of those 
with knowledge to impress, to reiterate and to keep on im- 
pressing and reiterating until the others also awaken to 
the reality of the peril. 

Mr. Graves is entirely right when he says that the pri- 
vate lumberman is hard to arouse. I have found that 
true among the people who are actually at work in the 
forests; and have found it particularly true of those who 
are holding forests from a distance merely as future scenes 
of operation. Anything we can do to arouse public inter- 
est on that side should certainly be done. 

But I must also point out to all those interested that 
the Forest Service itself is still not sufficiently aroused. 
I have read with interest Mr. Graves’ account of what has 
been done in the Service. I agree with him that this 
totals an impressive sum. It is, however, neither suffi- 
cient to have accomplished anything of wide value in this 
epidemic, nor to my notion is it even sufficient to indicate 
that the officials in charge of our forests are fully alive 
to the perils that beset them. This shows very plainly by 
a short incursion into statistics. Just last year in Cali- 
fornia the Forest Service expended for fire protection 
$261,000. In the last five years the expenditure for insect 
control was—I quote Mr. Graves—$38,000, or an average 
of $7,600. To turn the matter over and get another slant 
on the relative importance insects bear to fire in the minds 
of those in control, the expenditures for one and the other 
was as one to thirty-four. Now the Forest Service experts 
themselves estimate that on the public domain alone, leav- 
ing aside all private holdings, at the very lowest estimate 
possible, the damage from insects amounts from $235,000 
a year. What an inconceivably stupendous fire it would 
take to destroy in a year even a very small part of this 
amount! 

On the ratio of the thirty-four to one we are forced to 
the conclusion—provided that the Forest Service is in 
its own mind expending on one pest and the other its due 
proportion—that we are to expect, without protection, a 
fire loss in California of about $8,000,000 per annum. 
That is manifestly absurd; and possibly it illustrates bet- 
ter than in any other way that the tail is wagging the 
dog. 

Forest Service Efforts Misdirected 


To express it in another way without statistics—the 
Forest Service is, of course, genuinely engaged in at- 
tempting to further the demands of conservation. Con- 
servation means the saving of the forests, both present and 
future. In this work it is expending all its energies on a 
mildly destructive agency, and heglecting, practically, a 
totally destructive agency. To conclude this thought I 
quote from a monograph on the Sugar Pine by Louis T. 
Larsen, forest examiner, and T. D. Woodbury, assistant 
district forester, published in 1916: ‘‘ Fire, insects and 
disease are the most active agents of tree destruction. Of 
these fire is the most important.’’ The private owners 
are, many of them, asleep, it is true, but the Service on its 
own showing is by no means fully awake. 

These thoughts are not brought forward in any sense 
as a disparagement of or an attack upon the Forest Serv- 
ice. We are all going to work together on this matter. 
But as one who has been directly in the field and whose 
eyes are clear of preconceptions in favor of certain poli- 
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cies, the writer feels that he is justified in sounding the 
alarm. 

Furthermore, in the beetle control work that has been 
done and that Mr. Graves mentions in detail, the writer 
must take upon himself to say that the Service to date 
and on the whole has been ineffective. This is a bold stand 
to take; for the Forest Service has acted in its control 
work under the eye of the Bureau of Entomology and 
has justifiably depended on that department for its infor- 
mation and advice. These are its experts, and it has had 
no reason to go back on them. Mr. Graves himself says: 
‘*T feel that the Bureau of Entomology has rendered a 
service of great value to the timber owners of the country 
in developing and demonstrating it (that is, the method 
of control.) ’’ 

Superficial Work Not Determinative 

I must flatly take issue with the Entomological depart- 
ment method in some very essential details. I realize 
fully that this may seem effrontery on my part. I claim 
no new theories but I do claim a rather careful check on 
theories already advanced. Those checks are extended 
over a good space of time and country. The field work of 
the Entomological department in California has, so far 
as I have been able to discover from men intimately con- 
nected with it, been grounded mainly on a summer’s work 
in 1906. On this basis advice has been given to the For- 
est Service. A certain amount of field work has also been 
done in the Black Hills and elsewhere, but exhaustive as 
the work may have been on such matters as life history 
and specific division, it has lacked the checks and re-checks 
essential to an understanding of causes and effects. This 
does not need to be taken as my opinion. Anyone qualified 
can test my statements for himself. I hope the Entomo- 
logical department will do so. Since the time of earlier 
investigations, and since 1900 when Professor Hopkins’ 
book was published, the subject was developed in many 
directions. If the Entomological department will send its 
men out now to check its theories in the light of added 
information obtained by workers in the field and added 
development in the actual situation itself, I am very cer- 
tain it will be the first to acknowledge errors in important 
details of procedure. Professor Hopkins’ manual is full 
of error, not because of any lack of painstaking, but 
simply because the subject has advanced since the work 
was written. 

In a short article it is impossible to do more than illus- 
trate. I will mention two rather essential points in that, 
spirit. 

"line error Mr. Graves expresses in his reply to me as 
follows: ‘‘The frequent surface burning of forest areas 
so weakens the vitality and resisting power of the trees 
that it unquestionably causes serious loss from various 
species of insects and many forms of tree disease.’’ This 
theory—that disease and insects attack trees weakened by 
fire—can not be borne out by actual statistics. I have, 
myself, examined many hundreds of infestation centers, 
noting carefully the proportion of sound and diseased 
trees attacked by the insects, as well as the proportion of 
sound and diseased trees near about, but which were not 
so attacked. I have also had access to statistics of scien- 
tific men with many more opportunities than myself. To 
summarize briefly: In over six thousand infected trees 
examined—counting as ‘‘weakened’’ not only those show- 
ing fire scars but those showing fungus, rot, moss or any 
other thing that might be considered out of the normal— 
out of six thousand infected trees examined, 73 percent 
were found to be sound, and only 27 percent weakened as 
described. Furthermore where two trees stood side by 
side, one sound and the other diseased, the sound tree was 
the oftener selected. If long investigation proves any- 
thing at all, it would seem that the insects prefer the 
sound to the weakened trees instead of the other way 
around. As a matter of fact I personally believe they 
attack the first tree—weak or strong—with which they 
come in contact. 

Halfway Measures Useless 

But the most serious mistake in theory on the part of the 
Entomological department is that again expressed by Mr. 
Graves: ‘‘The experts of the Bureau of Entomology have 
advised us that effective protection can be provided by 
destroying a percentage (mentioned elsewhere as 75 per- 
cent, approximately) of the insects within an area, leav- 
ing the natural causes to complete the job.’’ This theory 
is absolutely false. 

It has been tried out by the Government in many places 
in California and by private holders in a great many more. 
Our own experience teaches us that unless every last in- 
fested tree is cut, peeled and burned, the small infestation 
left becomes inevitably the center of a large infestation in 
the future. We came to this conclusion by the painful 
experience of trying the other thing. The Bullock con- 
trol instituted by the Government some years ago near 
Yosemite Valley is a complete proof of this. Insects were 
there over considerable area reduced to the socalled normal 
and thereafter let alone. They at once took hold again 
and when we investigated last year and two years ago we 
found the infestation even heavier than it was at the 
beginning. The expensive work was entirely wasted. 

In certain areas in the northern part of the State the 
Forest Service by repeated complete cuttings reduced the 
insect infestation to 10 percent, which is considerably be- 
low the percentage advised by the Entomological depart- 
ment. The 75 percent theory was then enforced, the ‘‘ex- 
cessive expense’’ reduced, the areas in question left to 
their own devices. Since then the insects have increased 
by leaps and bounds until the infestation is nearly as bad 
as at the beginning, and will become worse within a year 
or so unless something is done. In California, at least, 
and, I am informed, in other parts of the country as well, 
the result of this socalled percentage cutting can not be 
known accurately for the simple reason that in not a single 





case have the results been checked and followed up care- 
fully after the control work has been done. I wish to 
emphasize as strongly as possible, asking my readers to 
remember that in a short article I can not quote all the au- 
thorities and data I have at hand, that if the peeling and 
burning method of control is to be adopted it must be 
done completely, thoroly and continually. As Mr. Graves 
says, it is impossible to remove all of the insects from the 
woods. After two or three years of complete-as-possible 
elimination, however, the infestation is so far reduced 
that a very small amount of work each year is sufficient to 
keep it down; but that small amount of work must be done 
and done thoroly. 

It is not entirely unnatural that the Entomological de- 
partment has adopted this mistaken ‘‘ percentage theory’’ 
from the small amount of field work it has been able to 
do. Its experimental control work in California was done 
in the proper summer season. The results of the work, 
however, were investigated in Nevember and December, 
on the theory that reinfestation could be located by the 
pitch tubes. Now infestations in sugar pine can not be 
identified by pitch tubes; and only in a certain propor- 
tion of other trees. For evidences we must look to the 
yellowing of the needles; and yellowing of the needles 
would in no case show by November or December, but only 
in the following spring. It would be very natural for an 
observer going thru the woods in November to conclude 
that the control work of the previous summer had beer 
very effective; whereas if he were to return the following 
May or June he might perhaps imagine it had accom- 
plished very little. 

It is for this and other reasons that I must maintain 
that as long as the Forest Service continues to follow the 
partial elimination procedure, it might just as well not 
attempt any control work at all. And in pointing to 
sums expended in the past it can show zeal and good in- 
tention, but very little actual accomplishment. Until the 
Entomological department does more field work as a 
basis for advice to the Forest Service, and until the Serv- 
ice takes different advice in its handling of these matters, 
experts or no experts, the practical field man who has 
studied the subject with an open mind, and who has seen 
perfectly obvious results thru a series of years, must con- 
fess himself from Missouri. We are all too much given 
to shutting ourselves up in the first comforting theory we 
may succeed in evolving, and remaining satisfied there. 
This subject is new and young and it is up to all of us, 
Entomological department included, to approach it with 
open minds. All the plain observable facts are not yet 
sufficiently checked up to permit us to dogmatize. One 
season’s work or five seasons’ work is not sufficient for 
that purpose. Unusual conditions may modify usual hab- 
its very widely, and, at the risk of repeating myself to the 
point of weariness, I must again say that if the peeling 
and burning method is to be adopted for the elimination 
of these tree killing beetles, it must be done as thoroly as 
possible, or not at all. 


Work an Outcome of Peeling 


For the moment we are assuming that the peeling and 
burning method is to be used. The only other method— 
that of fire—I shall discuss in another article, but it is a 
separate subject and I am trying here to bring forward 
matters on which we should all agree. We should be de- 
lighted if the Forest Service or any one else would suggest 
another method not so expensive. But up to now no such 
alternative has been advanced. In our present state of 
knowledge it seems to be a case of neglect, of peeling, 
or of fire. Since neglect is indubitably destructive; since 
fire is tremendously debatable, let us assume that we agree 
on peeling, but let us try to do it effectively. 

First of all it must be remembered that this is a man- 
sized job. Suppose we consider a single section of timber. 
In order completely to eliminate the beetles in that sec- 
tion, which comprises sixteen forties, an expert must spot 
every infected tree. To do so he must walk across that 
forty acres at least four times, from one end to the other, 
in order to enable him to see distinctly the foliage on all 
the trees. He must mark the infested trees. A crew of 
men with axes and tools for peeling must be on hand to 
cut down, peel and burn up the bark and limbs of the 
marked trees. 

All this must be done within the twenty to thirty-five 
days during which the larvae can be found underneath 
the bark and there destroyed. The process must take place 
on all the sixteen forties of a section on all the thirty-six 
sections in a township. At the present time there are 
many townships of sugar and yellow pine invaded by this 
deadly tree killer. All this takes money, plenty of it, and 
a lot of men. It must be continued year after year, altho 
as the infestation declines the labor of course becomes less. 
Furthermore, it absolutely must be done if we are 'to save 
what timber we have in California and eastern Oregon. 
No matter what its cost, it will be a good investment, 
and if we as private owners amount to anything, and if 
the Forest Service as a conserving agent means anything, 
the work must be undertaken, and that promptly. 


The Forest Service’s Task 


The private owners are gradually waking up and the 
Forest Service should codperate in waking them up still 
further. A great deal of private control work is being 
done and in the most intelligent and thoro fashion. We 
should get appropriations for the Forest Service to work 
on the public domain. At present the white pine rust is 
receiving a great deal of attention, and requests for a 
$1,000,000 appropridtion in the East. The white pine 
rust is not as destructive nor as deadly an agency as the 
pine killing beetle, nor does it threaten anything like the 
amount of wealth menaced in the West. Yet we have no 
appropriations whatever to fight the beetles. A million 
dollars or a tenth of that sum would do a good deal. But 
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whether extra appropriations are made or not the Forest 
Service should show good faith and understanding by a 
revising of its appropriations of the money regularly in its 
hands. There is no sense in spending thirty-four to one 
on fire and beetles respectively, considering their relative 
importance. An even break would be no more than fair, 
and considering the fact that an emergency confronts us 
a reversal of the appropriations would hit nearer the 
mark. I think any fair minded man can see that, and I 
am sure that the Forest Service, when fully alive to its 
possibilities, will also do so. In California there is in the 
Forest Service at the present time, by its own confession, 
only one man thoroly equipped to identify points of in- 
festation. Every forest ranger should be taught by proper 
experts to recognize the first symptoms of infestation and 









should be required in his regular round to report each and 
every tree infested by these beetles. It would add little 
to his duties as fire patrol, and would be of the greatest 
statistical value in pointing out what should be an annual 
campaign. The Service furthermore should lay a proper 
emphasis in educating the public to an understanding of 
the destructiveness of this agent and the imminent need 
of combating it. As I stated in my other article, hun- 
dreds of columns of publicity work are given over to fire 
protection and almost nothing to the menace of this beetle. 
And in a recent extended convention of Forest Service 
men in Oakland, lasting ten days, only once was the beetle 
discussed, and then the subject was introduced by a pri- 
vate owner. Neither in public nor in the Service itself 
has the peril been properly emphasized. 


Lacking, as I said, any other method of combating the 
beetle, we must agree upon the peeling and burning idea, 
in the public domain at least. If the ideas of the Forest 
Service remain as they are now and they can suggest no 
new effective method to take the place of this expensive 
one, then let us all get together and do our very best to 
make it possible and effective. But I, for one, would very 
little like encouraging any work done on the ‘‘ percentage 
of infestation’’ basis. In a second article, I shall elabo- 
rate still further my own ideas and cite what statistics I 
have collected in regard to the only other method of con- 
trol at present known to me. This is merely to lay out 
a ground of agreement and mutual assistance. 

[Mr. White’s next article, on ‘‘Surface Burning,’’ will 
appear in the issue of March 10.—EpiTor.]} 











I do not feel it at all necessary to enter into a long 
dissertation on the principles of interinsurance. In my 
contact with the greater number of the members who 
form the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, I 
have found in most cases that they are remarkably fa- 
miliar with interinsurance, most of the mills of the 
association now enjoying that form of insurance and 
subscribing, beside, to several of the larger interinsurance 
exchanges. There are some fundamental principles, how- 
ever, upon which interinsurance is based that cannot be 
too strongly pointed out, and which principles I fear 
many subscribers are prone to give less thought to than 
they should. I might particularly mention the ‘‘moral 
obligation’? that each subscriber to an interinsurance 
association bears to all subscribers. 

We must all realize that an interinsurance association 
is nothing more nor less than a combination of various 
manufacturers (called subscribers) formed into an or- 
ganization where subscribers agree to exchange indem- 
nity with one another. All of the detail work involved 
in the management of such an association is done thru an 
attorney-in-fact, who is appointed by the subscribers in- 
dividually and under a power of attorney identical in 
form as to all subscribers. The general policy of the 
association is governed by an advisory committee, elected 
annually by the subscribers forming the association. The 
attorney-in-fact, as compensation for his services, is 
entitled to deduct a stated percentage on all premiums 
received. Out,of this compensation the attorney assumes 
the responsibility of all management expenses, except 
losses, adjustment fees, legal expenses and the expenses 
of the advisory committee. Each subscriber to an inter- 
insurance association pays to the attorney-in-fact a de- 
posit which has been commonly called a ‘‘premium.’’ 
This deposit, however, is not in the nature of a premium 
in any sense of the word for reasons which I shall try to 
make clear. 

When issuing a policy of insurance a stock company 
issues an agreement of indemnity whereby it assumes 
a liability on a risk, which, in case of loss, it will be 
obliged to pay, the consideration for which promise is 
the premium specified in the policy. That premium, so 
soon as paid, becomes the absolute property of the com- 
pany; and if at the end of the year the premiums re- 
ceived have in the aggregate been more than the losses 
paid (together with all other expenses), the company 
has made a profit. This profit becomes the absolute 
property of the company and is distributed as divi- 
dends among the stockholders, or placed to the surplus 
of the company itself. 

In interinsurance, however, when a subscriber receives 
an indemnity contract, commonly called the policy, from 
the association, it is not in consideration of the deposit 
or premium, socalled, that he pays to the attorney-in- 
fact, but it is in consideration of a similar agreement or 
promise on his part to indemnify in his proper propor- 
tion’ each of the other subscribers of the association. 
The prime, if not the entire consideration, between the 
subscribers of an interinsurance exchange is the ex- 
change of indemnity between each subscriber and it is 
this element of mutuality and absolute reciprocal obliga- 
tion that is the essence of interinsurance. In short, 
it means absolute equality and equity between the parties, 
each one giving in proportion to what he receives. 

For example, subscriber ‘‘A’’ agrees proportionately 
to indemnify subscriber ‘‘B’’ in consideration of sub- 
seriber ‘‘B’’ agreeing proportionately to indemnify sub- 
seriber ‘‘A.’’? It is true that the contract or policy 
issued by the association cites the deposit made by the 
subscriber to whom the policy or contract is issued, but 
the function and purpose of this deposit and premium 
may be determined, first, by explaining how this premium 
or deposit is computed, and second, the necessity for 
placing this sum in the hands of the attorney-in-fact. The 
deposit is not arbitrarily fixed either by the subscriber 
or the attorney-in-fact, but it is determined after care- 
ful inspection of the subscriber’s plant as a result of 
which is not only ascertained the amount of insurance 
or indemnity he is to receive, but also the equitable and 
fair rate of premium or deposit which he is to pay. 

Once the amount and rate of premium or deposit has 
been determined, the necessity for depositing that sum 
in the. hands of the attorney-in-fact is twofold. First, 
it constitutes a payment by the individual subscriber 
on account of his possible liability to each of the other 
subscribers. This might be termed a good faith pay- 
ment and it obviously facilitates the payment of current 
losses since with funds in hand the attorney-in-fact is 
not put to the necessity of ‘‘passing around the hat’’ 
every time a small Joss occurs. Second, inasmuch as the 
obligation of each subscriber is in proportion to the 
benefits that he receives, the amount of the deposit or 
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ciation, Spokane, Wash., Feb. 13, 1917 


Moral Obligations of Subscribers to Interinsurance Exchanges’ 


[By E. B. Walker, of Wilcox, Peck & Hughes, New York 


premium serves the purpose of determining the ratio of 
liability of each subscriber on the basis that each sub- 
seriber’s deposit bears to the total deposits of all sub- 
scribers. 

Another distinguishing feature between the deposit 
made by a subscriber to an interinsurance association 
and the premium paid by the holder of a policy of a stock 
company, is the status of its deposit or premium from 
the standpoint of ownership. As I have pointed out, 
upon the payment of a premium to a stock company 
the policy holder has no further interest.therein, whereas 
the deposit made by an interinsurance association with 
the attorney-in-fact is held by the latter not only in 
trust for the depositing subscriber, but kept in a sepa- 
rate account. The deposit might just as well be kept 
in the subscriber’s own bank account with authority to 
the attorney-in-fact to draw on that account from time 
to time as necessity arose, but this would be impracti- 
cable for the reason stated above. 

The method by which the deposit is handled is as 
follows: When a deposit is received from a subscriber 
by the attorney-in-fact, a separate account is opened 
in the name of that subscriber. The total amount of this 
deposit is placed to the subscriber’s credit and not to 
the credit of the association. Against this credit he is 
debited with a certain percentage of said deposit, being 
the amount allowed the attorney-in-fact for the general 
management of the association, together with his propor- 
tion of all losses, legal expenses etc., in the ratio which 
his deposit bears to the total deposits of all subscribers. 
I am emphasizing these points because I do not believe 
that many subscribers have given extended thought to 
or quite appreciate the important underlying principles 
of interinsurance, 

At the risk of repetition, there is one important ele- 
ment in interinsurance to which the ratio of liability, 
or in other words, the rate of premium or deposit, is 
closely related, and it is the moral obligation that each 
subscriber owes to each of the other subscribers. Mutu- 
ality and equity mean nothing if discrimination in any 
shape or form is indulged in. That is to say, no sub- 
scriber should expect to receive benefits disproportionate 
to the benefits not only which he gives, but which the 
others receive, and in this connection perhaps a word 
as to the position of the attorney-in-fact is necessary. 

The attorney represents no one subscriber more than 
he represents each of the others or all of the subscribers. 
He should at all times be moved and prompted by the 
desire to promote the interests of all the subscribers, 
which in turn, on the principle of equity and mutuality, 
may lead to restrictions being placed on the policy issued 
to one subscriber. From the standpoint of that sub- 
seriber and his risk considered alone, it might not be 
absolutely necessary, and yet viewed from the standpoint 
of all the subscribers it might be necessary. I do not 
mean that the contracts issued to all of the subscribers 
must be identical. Obviously this is impossible, but 
fundamentally they must be the same. Rates, forms 
and conditions may vary provided the same forms and 
conditions are open to all subscribers and the rates are 
determined according to a uniform rating schedule. I 
know of no association or combination of individuals 
where a selfish point of view is more out of place than 
in an interinsurance association. 

To illustrate: Perhaps in one case a schedule is written 
with the 100 percent coinsurance clause, and in another 
written with the 80 percent coinsurance clause. This 
would not be a discrimination in favor of the company 
having the 80 percent coinsurance clause, provided a 
charge under the rating schedule is made for the 80 
percent coinsurance clause and all the plants had the 
privilege of having their insurance written with either 
the 80 percent or 100 percent coinsurance clauses, with 
proportionate charges for the use of the former. Forms 
and clauses may differ. When one form is more liberal 
than another, that form should have the necessary charge 
added to the rate to take care of that difference, but 
the privilege of using either form must be open to all 
subscribers of the association, otherwise there would be 
a discrimination. 

There are some clauses in use that go beyond the pale 
of sound underwriting. We must realize that to use 
such clauses would be a great mistake, and no additional 
premium charged for the use of such clauses would com- 
pensate for the great harm and danger that might result 
to the association. The standardization of forms, paticu- 
larly blanket forms, from which should be eliminated 
dangerous clauses is a matter that had to be considered 
in the protection of all subscribers composing the Inter- 
insurance Association. 

In the course of the development of interinsurance 
associations both as regards the number of subscribers 
and the amount of indemnity written, attorneys-in-fact 
have found it necessary to alter and amend forms and 
to adopt certain rules and regulations touching on the 
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policy of their respective associations, They are human 
and learn thru experience. The attorney-in-fact finds it 
necessary from time to time to consult with the advisory 
committee on these questions. Moreover, many of the 
various interinsurance associations—in one sense of the 
word competitors—have found it necessary to confer and 
consult with one another, particularly on the question 
of the standardization of form. You can readily see that 
the same spirit of mutuality and community of interests 
which prevail among subscribers of each association also 
prevail among the associations themselves, due to the fact 
that ‘many subscribers, in order to obtain sufficient in- 
surance on the interinsurance plan, find it necessary to 
become members of several interinsurance associations. 

There is no feature of the business which causes more 
concern to the attorneys-in-fact, and more seriously af- 
fects the interests of the individual subscribers, than the 
question of forms with their multifarious clauses and 
conditions, all of which must be included in order to 
meet the requirements of each particular risk. In this 
connection, reference again may be made to the position 
of the attorney-in-fact, his relations with the subscribers, 
and the effects of the employment of brokers by individ- 
ual subscribers. The attorney-in-fact in an interinsurance 

eassociation is the representative of the underwriter as 
well as of each individual insured or subscriber. The 
broker, on the other hand, at all times represents the 
insured, and his position is antagonistic to the under- 
writer. His aim is to obtain for the insured the broad- 
est possible form and the lowest possible rate and he is 
not concerned in the slightest degree with the contractual 
relations between the underwriters and the policy holder. 

It will be seen that in an interinsurance association 
each subscriber is at the same time the insured as well as 
the underwriter. There is present among the subscribers 
of the association a community of interest requiring the 
highest degree of codperation and harmony, while this is 
entirely lacking in the relations between a stock com- 
pany and its policy holders. The course of action and 
plan of operation in an interinsurance association are 
to be viewed and determined wholly from the standpoint 
of the greatest good to all the members, and the attor- 
ney-in-fact represents not only the individual wants of 
the subscribers but also their collective wants. He 
represents all the subscribers. In consequence, his posi- 
tion is one which calls for absolute confidence in him 
from every subscriber and he should at no time be 
placed in a position of opposition to any of the sub- 
seribers. 

I refer to this by way of explanation of what at times 
seems to be arbitrary rulings by the attorney-in-fact as 
regards forms. Loosely drawn, ambiguous, and—from 
the standpoint of true interinsurance—dangerous forms 
have from time to time crept in, but the attorney-in-fact, 
when these forms are brought to his attention, must see 
to it that the harmful forms are not continued in use. This 
condition. reached its culminating point several months 
ago, when it was brought to the attention of the attor- 
neys-in-fact of several of the associations, that not only 
did some subscribers have inconsistent and conflicting 
forms in policies issued by the same association, but that 
the policies of several associations to which the sub- 
seriber belonged also conflicted hopelessly. 

A number of conferences were held between the vari- 
ous attorneys-in-fact with the view of eliminating, as 
far as possible, those inconsistencies, and of standardiz- 
ing the forms upon fair and proper underwriting lines. 
Some of the clauses, which by a gradual growth have 
found their way into the forms, have been particularly 
vicious in that, upon a strict and technical interpreta- 
tion in the event of loss, it has been found that the in- 
dividual subscriber or claimant was technically entitled 
to receive more than it was intended he should receive. 
This placed an unexpected burden upon his cosubseribers 
and violated the ‘‘moral obligations’’ of the claiming 
subscriber. It would not do under these circumstances 
to proceed at once to cancel every contract containing the 
objectionable clauses, because this in turn would work 
an unnecessary hardship upon a number of innocent sub- 
seribers. 

It was decided to deal with each case individually upon 
renewal of the contracts, with a view of explaining the 
reasons for the change to each individual subscriber at 
the time of renewal. This has occasioned in some cases 
criticism by the individual subscriber who wished to 
renew his policies which included such dangerous clauses, 
because he felt that he was being discriminated against, 
owing td the fact that other subscribers whose policies 
were written at a prior date and had not yet expired, 
contained the clauses which were denied to him. 

The attorney-in-fact in each case has been careful to 
explain that as regards the outstanding policies contain- 
ing the objectionable clauses, steps have been taken to 
amend and correct the forms on expiration and those 
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PROPOSED BUILDING CODE REVISION COMPLETED 


To Hold Public Hearing—Lumbermen Keenly Inter- 
ested in Attitude Toward Wooden Shingles 


Satem, Mass., Feb. 26.—The revision of the Salem 
building ordinance, reference to which was made in a re- 
cent dispatch to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is now Vir- 
tually completed. The new and revised code is being 
checked over by the ordinance committee of the city gov- 
ernment. Within a few days, probably, the final draft 
of the proposed new code, prepared under the personal 
direction of Building Inspector George F. Temple will 
be made public. It is understood that before the city 
government formally adopts the revised building ordi- 
nances there will be at least one public hearing to afford 
any interested building constructors, architects, building 
material dealers ete., an opportunity to express their 
views. 

Lumber dealers are interested in what change, if any, 
will be made in the present roofing ordinances. As the 
Salem building code has read since the radical revisions 








CYPRESS BRANDING MACHINE IN OPERATION 


made after the big fire of June 25, 1914, 
asphalt shingles have been excluded from 
Salem homes along with wood shingles, ex- 
cept outside of the burned district where 
Section 28 of a special building ordinance 
issued by the Salem City Counsel Nov. 16, 
1914, provides that ‘‘on repair work a roof 
may be covered of fire resisting material 
satisfactory to the inspector if in his opin- 
ion the design of said roof is such that a 
light weight covering is necessary.’’ 

The regulations for the erection of build- 
ings within the burned district of the City 
of Salem as promulgated by the special 
Salem rebuilding commission established 
by act of the State legislature shortly after 
the fire, contain the following roofing re- 
quirement: 

Section 24. All roofs must be covered with 
slate, tile, terra cotta, metal, or. other equally 
incombustible material, and have incombus- 
tible ridge and hip coverings. All sloping 
walls shall be considered as roofs within the 
meaning of this provision, and shall be 
covered with incombustible material. On 
roofs with a pitch of not more than one inch 
to. the foot, a composition roofing, finished 
with gravel run in hot tar shall be accepted 
as incombustible. In connection with build- 
ings, the walls of which are required to be 
covered with slate, tile, metal or other equally 
incombustible material this protection shall 
apply to all finish at the corners of walls and 
to all cornices and rake moldings. If metal 
is used for this purpose, it must be of weight, 
construction and form of application ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

Section 25. All dormer windows shall be covered with 
incombustible material thruout. Dormer windows in roofs 
of second class buildings may be constructed with wooden 
walls, but must be covered thruout with incombustible ma- 
terial, and have metal or incombustible cornices. Dormer 
windows in buildings of first class -constructions must be 
of first class construction thruout. 

Section 26. The finish about doors and windows, also 
porches and piazzas, may be constructed of and finished 
in wood. Ceilings under cover may be of wood, but the 
roofs of Such covered piazzas and porches shall be same as 
specified for the main roofs of houses. 

The above regulations of course exclude asphalt shin- 
gles, and the ubiquitous and enterprising asphalt shingle 
manufacturer is not the type of live wire business man 
to let anything like this get by him. As lumbermen 
have noted during recent months in scores of cities and 
towns where discreetly directed ‘‘fire prevention’’ agi- 
tation has created a market for patent roofing interests, 
a rigid ‘‘incombustible roofing’’ ordinance seems very 
frequently to be the forerunner to a modifying amend- 
ment reading ‘ ‘fire resisting.’’ 

On the strength of the investigations of Building Com- 
missioner Patrick O’Hearn, of Boston, Mass., which in- 
dicate that patented asphalt roofing is in no way superior 
to wood shingles and in some ways is inferior, there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of making a drive to have 
the ‘‘incombustible roofing’’ ordinance retained for the 
entire city of Salem unless wood shingles are placed 
fairly on a par with asphalt shingles and the suburban 
home-builder permitted to choose for himself instead of 
being dictated to by a powerful merchandising organiza- 
tion that seems to have peculiar influence with the rep- 
resentatives of some of the fire insurance companies’ 
boards. 


ASSOCIATION PLACES BRANDED CYPRESS ON MARKET 


Mills Have Trademarked Stock on Hand to Fill Or- 
ders—Shows Up Very Clearly on Lumber 





Bowig, La., Feb. 26.—On Thursday, March 1, the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association will begin 
the national advertising of trademarked cypress, and the 
consumer will be asked to specify trademarked cypress 
when purchasing this wood from the retailer. In order 
to supply the demand for the trademarked product the 
branding machines have been installed for some time and 
large stocks of trademarked lumber have been accumu- 
lated. The accompanying illustrations show how the 
branding is done at the plant of the Bowie Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), and also how well the brand shows up on the 
ends of the boards. This company as well as all of the 
other companies that are members of the association now 
have on hand stocks of trademarked cypress to fill orders. 

The branding machine operated at the plant of the 
Bowie Lumber Co. is of the double end type and all the 
boards that exceed a certain length may be branded. 
One illustration shows a close up view of the machine 
and shows very clearly how the trademark stands out. 
The number ot the mill, which in this case is ‘‘4,’’ is 
placed in the opening between the head and tail of the 
arrow. ‘Thus if any complaints arise as to the quality 
of any shipment it will be possible to trace the complaint 
directly to the mill that made the lumber and probably 
really to tell what was the cause of the complaint. An- 
other view shows a board that has just been trademarked 
and also shows the manner in which the boards are held 
up against the branding machine. Upward bending or 
slipping are prevented by the boat-like affairs that hold 
the board down firmly on the endless chains. Also the 
branding device on each end keeps the board from 
slipping away before the trademark can be cut in the 
ends. A third illustration shows very well how clearly 
the machine cuts the trademark in the end of the boards 
and how very noticeable it is. Also the thickness of the 
board can be considerably reduced in planing without de- 
stroying or greatly injuring the trademark. A fourth 
illustration depicts a pile of trademarked cypress on a 
tram ready to be piled on the yard. All of the cypress 
in this alley is trademarked, altho it is rather difficult to 
see it in the illustration because of a necessary reduction 
in size and the angle at which the picture was taken. 
However, the boards in the foreground show clearly that 
the trademark is very plainly visible on the ends of the 
boards and as this is generally the first part of a board 
that a purchaser sees it is bound to attract attention. 
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A CLOSE UP VIEW OF END BRANDED CYPRESS LUMBER 











TRADE MARKED LUMBER READY FOR PILING 
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BOOKLET OF MERIT DESCRIBES ARKANSAS PINE 


Creates Desire to Build in the Mind of Reader—“How 
to Finish and Paint It” 


Deep down in the heart of every man and woman there 
is a desire for a home, a real home that means more than 
four walls and a shelter from wind and rain. This 
ideal home should be simple, yet of a simplicity that is 
attractive and beautiful—a simplicity such as that at- 
tained by a Paris gown. It is the longing for a home and 
the love of a home that makes the old song ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’’ bring tears to the eyes so frequently. 
Naturally it is hard to express this ideal home in terms 
of cold type and illustrations, but despite the difficulty 
Robert H. Brooks, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, of Little Rock, Ark., has done so in the latest 
booklet issued by the bureau under the title of ‘‘ Arkan- 
sas Soft Pine, How to Finish and Paint It.’’ It is one 
of the best samples of publicity that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has ever had the pleasure of examining. 
It is a bulletin that will not be glanced at and then 
thrown into the waste basket; it will be kept by those 
who hope to build a home some day, and will be used by 
those who are about to build a home. More than that, 





BOAT SHAPED HOLDERS KEEP LUMBER TRUE 


it should be of great help to the retailer 
in showing prospective builders how to 
make a home attractive and should be un- 
doubtedly of much help in clinching sales. 

Opening the booklet one first sees a 
clean white house built on the style known 
as colonial. There is a wide spreading 
lawn and two or three fine old shade trees, 
the shadows of which are thrown on the 
house. Somehow, one can almost see the 
happy, healthy children playing about the 
yard and hear their shouts of laughter and 
also sense the feeling of home that must 
pervade the interior. The text of the book 
tells just what the title indicates; how to 
finish and paint Arkansas soft pine, both 
inside and outside. The value and avail- 
ability of the wood for interior finish is 
first related and then the method of treat- 
ment needed to secure the best results in 
stains. The bulletin says, ‘‘Rather than 
attempt to illustrate these effects by color 
plates, the producers of Arkansas soft pine 
prefer to submit samples of the wood ii- 
self, a set of which may be had on request 
from the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau.’’ 

Then -a whole chapter is devoted to the 
proper treatment in case white enamel is 
desired. Thruout the booklet there are 
many very tasteful and really beautiful 
illustrations showing how Arkansas soft 
pine may be used and finished to harmo- 
nize with the surroundings. This is all brought out very 
well indeed in the two colors used in printing the bul- 
letin and so distinct and clear are the illustrations that 
the figures in the rugs, the patterns of the window hang- 
ings and other details are made clear with the greatest 
fidelity. Then many valuable hints are given as to how 
the wood should be finished to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings, and the variety of finishes that Arkansas soft 
pine will take is fully presented. 

Then there are specifications prepared by a reputable 
paint manufacturer that are of great value. These speci- 
fications are followed by a chapter devoted to telling how 
the best results in finishing the the exterior of the 
house may also be attained, the proper selection of paint 
brushes, the spreading rate of paints ete. The fact that 
the members of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau are sup- 
plying a trade-marked article is also tactfully treated 
as well as the fact that the production of this species is 
large enough to insure a good supply at all times. 





ANOTHER GENIUS has arisen to solve the problem of 
restoring the American merchant marine to a command- 
ing position upon the high seas. His proposition has 
at least the merit of novelty, in that he proposes to 
construct ships of a light steel truss framework with 
a network of ‘light steel bars and wire mesh for the 
walls, partitions and bulkheads, the whole then to be 
covered with concrete applied with a cement gun. This 
form of construction is seriously proposed not merely 
for barges and smaller vessels but for ocean going ships, 
and a marine journal was prevailed upon to print two 
pages of this sort of stuff. 
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” SHOULD PROMOTE BOYS? CONTESTS I | VACANT: LOT POTATO GROWING 





SIOUX FALLS, S. D., Feb. 8, 1917. 
E. C. HOLE, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. - 

Dear Friend: I thank you sincerely for your letter of recent date, and also 
for copy of ‘‘McClure’s.’’ I have read the articles in question, and I desire 
to compliment you, because I feel that you are the man referred to in this 
article—that you are the publisher of the lumber magazine referred to. 

Well, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I believe, was the first on the job 
in this Community Building proposition. You have been the most persistent 
in advocating the upbuilding of home towns. It is not surprising to me that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the top-notcher in the United States. 

Yours for great success, 

E. J. MANNIX, Editor and Proprietor ‘‘Commercial News.’’ 











Indications are plentiful that food products in the United States will 
remain at a high level for at least another year. The term food products 
is very comprehensive, and may be taken to include everything from wheat 
to cabbage ; but the staples are the ones that always receive most consid- 
eration in times of scarcity. These comprise roughly the cereals, chiefly 
wheat ; the meats, chiefly pork and beef; eggs, and, last of all but not 
least, potatoes. Prev ailing prices for potatoes are in all sections high; 
in Chicago, during early February, consumers paid from 65 to 75 cents 
a peck for potatoes that they would not buy during ordinary years. 

Increases in the production of most of these staples can only be hoped 
for among those persons already engaged in agriculture and stockraising. 
It may be that the present scarcity will ultimately affect migration to the 
city, and it may induce many persons to go to the country ; but with respect 
to wheat, pork and beef the great army of consumers will have to pay 
or go without until prices resume a normal level. A few persons in 
suburbs and rural communities can raise chickens, and the high price of 
eggs might induce many persons to enter the poultry business but for the 
fact that high prices of the cereals strike the poultry business almost as 
hard as they strike consumers of flour. The probability is that the high 
prices of chicken feed are at the present time actually driving poultrymen 
out of the business in larger number than the high prices of eggs are 
bringing them into the business. 

It is with the one exception, which is a very important one, that we 
intend to deal in this article—potatoes. Potatoes are one of the most 
easily raised of all vegetables and they are among the most productive. 
Only a small plot is needed to produce sufficient for a family. There is 
hardly a lot that could not be made to produce enough vegetables, including 
potatoes, to cut a big hole in the cost of living. Moreover, if the vacant lots 
be considered, one may say that there is hardly a town that has not within 
its confines enough area in vacant lots to supply all its requirements in 
the way of vegetables. Even the larger cities 


utilization of soil to produce food materials. Raising of vegetables, 
especially potatoes, on back lots and vacant lots offers a means of utiliz- 
ing what otherwise would be waste land and if promoted in the right 
manner promotes teaching thrift and agriculture at the same time. 

The Community BUILDER is now talking to lumbermen as citizens, and 
appeals to them to take advantage of this opportunity to organize in their 
communities back lot and vacant lot potato clubs, offering prizes to boys 
who make the greatest success in certain specified particulars. At another 
place on this page are outlined the steps to be taken in organizing the 
clubs and the methods to be pursued in carrying out the contests. 

Taking these various steps in the logical order, making a census of 
the boys would be most rapidly effected by advertising the contest in 
the local papers. The advertising should contain enough details to 
interest the boys: That is, they should know what prizes are offered 
and that seed and spray material and devices will be forthcoming if 
required. Ina large city it may be necessary to assure prospective con- 
testants that their plots will be protected and that instructionsvand 
supervision will be provided to those who need them. 

The boys themselves likely can make a survey of the available lots, 
and it will be advisable for them to do so in order that they may secure 
those handiest to their homes and most suited to their purposes. In some 
cases it may be convenient and desirable to have several plots on a single 
large lot. These neighborhood groups will give added interest to the 
projects, both among the boys and among the adults. Protection of the 
plots will more likely be accorded when all the people of the neighborhood 
are interested. 

When the time for plowing comes a person who knows his business 
could be employed to go from place to place until all are plowed. Gener- 
ally it will be desirable that the harrowing and preparing of the soil be 
done immediately after plowing. Care must be exercised in these par- 
ticulars, for there is nothing more important than the plowing and har- 
rawing. The land should not be worked when it is too wet or too dry; 
and when there are differences in soil the boys should understand in general 
the differences in treatment. For example, sand can be worked at any 
time; whereas clay should not be made too fine and should be worked as 
soon as possible after showers, especially if the sun comes out hot. 
These details are mentioned only as suggestions; a competent com- 
mittee should have the supervision of all ‘the work from start to finish. 

The supply of seed and spray materials may in many cases be a prerequi- 
site to participating in the contest; and the cases where this is true are 
the ones where the greatest benefits will flow from the contest. Persons 
who can not supply the seed and the paris green or arsenate of lead are 
likely to be the ones most in need of the potatoes to be grown. 

In order to decide the winners in the contest 





may be included in this group; for thousands of 
acres are lying idle, and have been so for years, 
that are of the most productive soils, and they 
are near at hand to fertilizers going to waste. 

Everybody who is giving serious thought to 
any phase of the country’s present deplorable 
situation as to food and supply is impressed 
with the importance of teaching and practicing contest. 
economy—thrift; and thrift especially in the 





BusINEss men of McComb City, Miss., under the aus- 
pices of the local board of trade, held a meeting attended 
hy numerous farmers at which a hog growers’ and a farm 
loan association were organized. 

* * * 

Witu the Borough Improvement Association of East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., and the Stroudsburg Civie League both 
working for a public library at latest report, citizens of 


PRELIMINARY STEPS 


1—Take a census of the boys; interest the boys 
—the first applicants—in enlisting others in the 
project. Give them enough information and talk- 
ing points to enable them to persuade their 
friends to comein. This alone has a value hardly 
less than that of actually participating in the 


2—The boys can make the preliminary survey 
of the lots and in most cases get permission of 
Care should be exercised 
to get this consent in a form that will make the 
cultivator of the plot secure in the use of it. 

38—Plowing and harrowing. Every farmer and 
gardener knows how important this work is and 
what a factor it is in determining the charac- 
ter of the crop produced. Too much care can not 
be given to the plowing and the harrowing, and 
the boys should be made to understand both 


owners for their use. 


care must be exercised in the selection of 
judges, in the measuring of plots, recording the 
supplies and weighing and sorting the potatoes 
harvested. In fact much of the benefits of the 
contest will be in the sentiments it develops; 
and those promoting it can not afford to neglect 
those features that if neglected may arouse ani- 
mosities and create dissatisfaction among the 
contestants and others interested in the results. 





WHATEVER may be the ‘‘ups and downs’? of prices for 
butterfat, dairymen may be quite sure of good profit on 
that product hereafter if the growth of urban popula- 
tion and the increased use of butter and cream may be 
relied .on as indications of demand. Prices during the 
present winter have been the highest in history and 
one is perhaps justified in believing that prices of milk 
products have been affected least of all by the European 
war. 


those places feel confident that they will soon have a operations. This work should be done on Friday * * 4% 


library that will be creditable to the community. 
* # # day if necessary. 

In South Bend Today, the official organ of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce, appeared the 
following under the title ‘‘Civic Pride’’: ‘‘In every 
man’s breast lurks the spark of civie pride. It is only 
necessary to find its bent to kindle it into a concrete mani- 


so that the boys can do their planting on Satur- 


4—Protection from theft and other interfer- 
ence may be necessary in some communities, and highway. 
in those cases the committee in charge should 
take steps to provide it. 


5—Providing seed and spray materials, to- 


By AuTHORITY of the Portland (Ore.) City council all 
surplus shrubbery at the city’s nursery is to be turned 
over to the county to be planted along the Columbia River 
The commissioner who presented the proposal 
to the council explained that much of the shrubbery was 
growing too large for park purposes and the city had no 
immediate use for it, while it would greatly improve road- 


festation of municipal patriotism. One man’s inclina- gether with instructions for planting, cultivating sides. 
tion will bend in this direction, another in that; but all and spraying. Uniformity in many respects is a 
of us are endowed with a desire to witness the growth necessary in order to enable judges to render TAKING as his text ‘‘The City, the Chamber, the 


and advancement of the community in which we live. 


There are some people in every community who, while harvest time. 


equitable decisions when judging the exhibits at 


Church,’’ Rev. Dr. Philip L. Frick, pz stor of the Delaware 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Chureh, of Buffalo, N. Y., 


they want to see their city expand, are content to allow 6—Harvesting, sorting and weighing. All con- said: ‘‘No true citizen can be indifferent to the highe st 
others to do the work. And there are others whose selfish- testants should have in writing definite instruc- reputation and the largest welfare of the city in which 
ness is so deeply ingrained that they will give neither tions on all points having weight in determining he lives. Not merely ‘ought he to be proud of it but 
of their time nor means to advance the city’s welfare the winners. to love it and to serve it. As the ancient prophets wished 


as a whole. Such citizens are a menace to the progress 
and prosperity of any section. The.Chamber of Com- 
merce is the channel thru which unbiased public senti- 
ment finds expression. Every man—high and low, rich 
and poor—should be a member of the commercial organ- 
ization in his midst—not only for the sake of the money 
end of the transaction but because the commercial organ- 
ization is like a large stock company in which each citizen 
shares alike in the dividends of accomplishment. If the 
entire community are subscribers to the stock of the 
corporation it is a comparatively easy matter to build up 
that ‘community spirit’ which is so essential in the 
successful conduct of any enterprise. With it, mountains 
can be moved; without it, ant hills are insurmountable, ’? 





7—Prizes. It will be better to have a large 
number of small prizes than a small number of 
large prizes. In the latter case there is not room 
enough to allow for the slight variations, and it 
may readily happen that several will be so good 
as to deserve prizes, but will be outside the 
money because it is distributed among too small 
a group. The prizes need not be big, because the 
bigger the crop itself the better the prize; the 
actual money paid is merely an evidence of 
superiority in methods and management, and that 
is what the youngsters will care for. 


to make Jerusalem the pride of the earth; as the proud 
Romans heroically struggled to make the city by the 
Tiber the mistress of the world; as Calvin planned to 
make Geneva among the Alps a city of God, so ought 
every citizen of Buffalo to be interested in everything 
that will make it a prosperous, aggressive, moral city. 
Only as Buffalo is spiritual can it be truly great. The 
ideal American city must be more than a collection of 
houses and immense factories and beautiful streets and 
rich stores. It must profoundly believe in the welfare 
of its people, in the absence of vice and drunkenness, in 
the establishment of noblest ideals of living, in the appli- 
cation of worthiest principle to the regulation of all of 
its activities and institutions.’’ 
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OF THE RETAILER 








‘‘Come, gentle Spring! ethereal Mildness! come,’’ 
coaxes the poet when a belligerent collector presents 
the coal bill, The boys who make the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN don’t say it just that way, but when 
they get the leaves harvested off the calendar down 
to March they begin to feel good. Each one recollects 
that every time he has lived thru February he has 
always lived thru the rest of the year. The city 
editor begins to babble of green fields and battered 
golf clubs, the advertising boys prepare to work for 
big contracts near those places where fish may be 
angled for, and the girls begin to break out with spring 
finery. And not the least of the things that cause 
relieved sighing is the fact that the convention season 
is just about to set. 

The staff of the Greatest Journal loves the conven- 
tion season, but it is with a chastened and respectful 














“<«Will tear his hair in frenzied periods’ ” 

love such as a man bestows upon the tongs with which 
his dentist lifts out an aching molar. The boys know 
the operation does them good, but jiminy; what a 
tough experience while it is going on! The convention 
season is something like a battle, to be enjoyed in 
retrospect. So after the campaign the field men and 
the office staff sit around like old fellows in a soldiers’ 
home and fight the campaigns over again; the trips in 
upper berths over railroads so rough they had to take 
stirrups along to stay in bed; the sanguinary fights 
to get into wash rooms already thrice filled; sleeping 
on the fire escape of a hotel to which they had written 
six weeks before for a reservation; eating eggs Noah 
had held in reserve during his memorable voyage lest 
he should not make Ararat on schedule time; trying 
to make out names of committees scrawled on a piece of 
paper with a soft lead pencil and thumbed over until 
it looked like a futurist drawing of Hooligan stoking 
the furnace; searching feverishly for a local lawyer 
who had expounded the lien law to verify his initials 
and the spelling of his name and at length finding 
him standing before the bar too busily engaged to be 
bothered and in no condition for accurate orthography; 
getting six speeches digested and on the wire within 
thirty minutes after the session closed; tracing lost mes- 
sages that went to Undertakers’ Life instead of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; untangling copy that a 
harassed correspondent had balled up; trying to make 
out from the stuff the telegraph company delivered 
what the correspondent probably had sent; staying with 
the paper on Thursday nights until thru the east win- 
dows they see Friday’s sun outlining the Blackstone 
and so on. It’s a gay and festive life, but with most 
of the gaiety and festivity checked in the morgue 
rather early in the game. 

But it’s pleasant at that, and, as I said before, it’s 
good for us. We get pretty closely in touch with what 
the boys in the retail yards are thinking about, and 
that’s all to the good for the paper; and between the 
gusts of smothering work, which after all are rather 
infrequent for the field men, we have some pleasant 
times with old and new friends. The red-hot efficiency 
sleuths seem inclined to scout the pleasant features of 
meeting friends at these conventions and to count that 
moment lost which does not add a new fact to the 
collection of their knowledge. The Realm suspects 
that the true position lies somewhere between the all- 
work and the all-play school of thinking. It is doubt- 
ful if so many men could be induced to go to the con- 
ventions year after year just to listen to lectures, take 
notes and then slip home to put them in practice. There 
are a good many different notions of a good time, but 
all of them seem to satisfy some group of persons or 
other. And it is most probable that even the gayest 
young blade goes home with some new notions that 
will make him better able to put his lumber business 
across. 

Conventions Have Changed a Lot 

**Conventions have changed a lot within even the 
last few years,’’? remarked an old timer to me as he 
sharpened an advertising pencil into a spittoon. ‘‘ Not 
so many years ago my competitors wouldn’t go to a 
convention under any circumstances. One of them 
said he wasn’t going to have that bunch telling him 





what to charge for lumber. As a matter of fact this 
association in its wildest and wooliest days never tried 
to set prices, but I guess the public thought it did, and 
a good many dealers who didn’t take the trouble to 
find out the facts thought it did. They didn’t care 
so much about the injury that price fixing would work 
to the public as they did about their own independence. 
They were not going to do a thing that would give 
somebody else a string on them. Another of my com- 
petitors did nat believe in conventions for any pur- 
pose. He knew how to run his business, and he wasn’t 
going to let anybody think for a minute that they could 
teach him anything. He has since gone into bank- 
ruptey. Another refused to go for a good many years 
because the boys acted up so. He didn’t drink, and 
he didn’t care to be classed with a bunch that did. I 
had more respect for this reason than for the others. 
IT take a drink once in a while, but I can understand 
how a teetotaler would look at some of the orgies that 
used to be pulled off. Three drunken men in a bunch of 
ten will make a casual observer think all ten are drunk, 
and a sober man doesn’t want to be mixed up in any 
such rough classification. 


John Barleycorn No Longer Popular 


“‘T suppose the general run of associations have not 
changed more radically on any point than on this. 
Some of the smaller meetings witness some boozing, but 
I notice that the fellows who do it are in most cases 
not the important men in the association. They tell 
me that city business men as a general rule have cut it 
out. I saw a statement about a New York City lunch 
club patronized by important business men. During a 
stated period in which thousands of men had lunched 
there the booze bought amounted to only a few dollars. 
Some of the boys from country towns where they are 
of necessity good all year and find it painful inhale a 
little stimulant when they get to the convention, but 
it’s. getting to be bad form. It used to be that men 
would take some pains to display the fact that they 
were drunk and so were having a very, very good time; 
but now boozing is getting to be looked on as crude 
and boorish, as regular hay-seed stuff. More ladies are 
going to the meetings, and while this tends to lay 
emphasis on the social and entertainment side of the 
conventions and so takes away somewhat from the 
attention given to business science it also gives them 
a saner, cleaner atmosphere. 

‘*Some people are deceived as to the ideas generally 
held by retail lumbermen by the character of the 
speeches heard at most of the conventions. It used 
to be that all the speeches were made by lumbermen 
themselves and were expected to deal with practical 
questions of everyday interest and importance. The 
experiment did not work out very well. To their sur- 
prise dealers found themselves unable because of inex- 
perience in speech making to put their practice into 
words. They would pull a lot of generalities that would 
have a resounding sound, but they couldn’t seem to 
get down to brass tacks, to analyze their business 
methods and then to talk about them in a clear and 
orderly and interesting fashion. You can see the dif- 
ference between an accomplished speaker and a novice 
almost any time when a local politician introduces a 
United States senator, for instance. The introducer 
will tear his hair in frenzied periods to the Grand Old 
Party or the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, de- 
pending on which party the outfit adheres to. He’ll 
yell himself hoarse. He’ll get tangled up in words 
until when he finally does labor thru the audience does 
not know what he has been talking about and is relieved 
when he has sat down. The senator will begin quietly, 
kid the audience along for a while, begin on his real 
speech and explain the whole matter in hand so clearly 
and simply and in such unassuming language with a 
little humor thrown in that every person feels that he 
has known all about the subject all the time; and he’ll 
be sorry when the music of the speaker’s voice has 
stopped. 

“*Of course such speaking is the result of long prac- 
tice, and it’s not against a lumberman that he can’t 
sling the patter in that way. But because he couldn’t 
it got to be the practice to import speakers from other 
lines. Of course this improved the grade of oratory, 
but at the same time it got the speaking a little further 
removed from actual conditions. It got it removed 
from considering things as they actually are in that 
association and put it on a sort of I-wish-it-might-be- 
this-way basis. Speakers in order to lead took some 
very advanced positions. Here might be half a dozen 
men in an association making use of advanced methods 
borrowed from other and more strenuously developed 
lines of business. For the great bulk of their fellow 
dealers they were so far ahead that it might seem hope- 
less to try to catch up, even if it appeared desirable. 
Perhaps they had different conditions to meet. But 
the speakers, instead of taking these advanced dealers 
as advanced dealers and explaining how the others 
might catch up and why they ought to catch up, took 
them as just average and set a new mark far ahead 
of them. Well, such a mark was so much farther ahead 
of the backward brethren that they had no delusions 
about their ability to put such a program into effect. 
They either got mad and said the association execu- 
tives were a bunch of erack-brained boobs for turning 
loose such a lot of vicious doctrine, or else they just 
smiled and said the speakers had to have something to 
talk about. 


Leaders Are Important to the Industry 


‘Tn a general way I think this has been a good thing. 
T don’t have any delusions about the advance of busi- 


ness or of any other human endeavor. It can’t be even. 
There are bound to be leaders who are away ahead of 
the rest in practice, just as there have to be spokesmen 
who may not do business any better but who know how 
to talk better. And generally these advanced leaders 
are a lot more important in the improvement of busi- 
ness than a hundred times their number of just ordinary 
good business men who trot along behind. These latter 
take over the methods the leaders prove to be success- 
ful, but not until they do prove them successful. So 
I think it’s a fine thing to have these rather backward 
fellows hear these advanced ideas hammered at them 
by foreign trade experts and university professors and 
department store sales managers and the rest of the 
silver tongues who have made a go of it in some other 
line besides the retailing of lumber. Commerce is a 
good deal like a machine shop. A modern automobile 
shop, so they say, can be turned very quickly into a 
projectile factory. The machines suited for making 
the one thing can be used rather easily for making 
the other. And the principles of commerce that make 
a department store go can be adapted to the lumber 
business. Certainly the discussion of these advanced 
positions must stimulate the backward fellow. 

‘¢But more than one speaker, I reckon, has been flab- 
bergasted after he has made a brilliant speech describ- 
ing an ingenious method of selling for cash, for instance, 
to find from the ensuing discussion that a large number 
of his hearers have not connected with him at all for 
the simple reason that they don’t believe in selling 
for cash. They consider their credit sales as their 
best weapon against mail order competition: So he sees 
if he is to do a thoro job he must go away back and set- 
tle some points he had taken for granted. He must con- 
vince his hearers that credit is not a good weapon 
against mail order lumber, because the people who buy 
from mail order houses are the people who have the 
eash, else they couldn’t buy out of town at all. He 
must convince them that these cash customers must 
have special consideration. He must meet the pertinent 
query about how it can be worth while to offer a man 
2 percent discount for cash instead of waiting thirty 
days for the full amount of the sale without discount. 
He will be told that this amounts to 24 percent interest 
annually and that a dealer could better afford to bor- 
row money and get that extra. To meet this he will 
have to show that the hazard of bad accounts, the cost 
of extra bookkeeping, the cost of collection and the 
stalling of his working capital are not offset by saving 
the discount. But by this time he has made three or 
four preliminary speeches trying to clear the ground 
for the big speech he has already made, and if he is 
experienced at argumentative debate he knows he has 
taken in too much territory for one drive. He has 
taken in so much he can’t hope to have convineed all 
his doubtful hearers on all points. 

‘*So I expect that these successful men in other 
lines who know how to tell about their ways of being 
successful will continue to make speeches at lumber 
conventions. But they’ll no doubt get a little closer 
to actual retail conditions. The State University in 
this State has an extension department that gives a 
good deal of attention to commercial problems in a 
right practical way. They go at it differently than we 
business men ever have, and maybe that’s one of their 
good points. They talk about surveys. We always 
thought those things referred to settling line fence 
disputes. But they find out how much money is spent 
in a given community, how much it makes, probable 
extensions of business so it could make more, how it 
divides its expenditures and a whole lot of other things 
that I wouldn’t have thought of. Well, I’ve found 
that surveys are no sovereign remedy guaranteed to 
cure everything from stinginess to the pip. But they 
do hand a fellow quite a bit of curious information, 
and I expect if we knew how we could learn from them 
how to change our business around to make more money. 
I was reading the other day something some fellow said 
about financial legislation. He said that most people 
thought of this kind of leigslation in terms of separate 
items that would affect them personally. They couldn’t 
see beyond a war tax on legal papers that they’d have 





“The possibility of finding pearls” 
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to pay or a tariff on Turkish tobacco that they wanted 
to smoke; while as a matter of fact financial legislation 
taken as a whole had more power to make or break the 
prosperity of a country than any other one thing. But 
it had to be considered as a whole. And I reckon it’s 
that way with business. A good many of us can’t see 
past the little things that make us mad right now, so 
we don’t try to understand business in relation to the 
other things in the community and the country. I 
suppose that’s one of the things these conventions have 
got to do for us. 


Setting the Yards in Order 


‘*One thing I’ve been noticing in the reports of con- 
vention talks that I’ve read in the American LumM- 
BERMAN is the fact that a number of fellows are urg- 
ing us as retailers, big and little, to get our houses 
set in order. That strikes me as sound sense. It 
stands to reason that the United States has got some 
new experiences coming to it. A fellow doesn’t know 
from one day to the next what is going to strike. But 
this war is going to be over some time, and then we’re 
going to see some new things. At least all the wise 
ones are sure we are. -We’ve been told that Amer- 
ican business is in a bad way, that we will be too soft 
and fat to stand much show in the scramble for foreign 
trade and that without foreign trade we’ll be in bad 
shape at home. We’ve already had some experience with 
national and international hitches affecting local busi- 
ness, So we know it can be done. But all this talk about 
coming smash ups makes a fellow nervous. He wants 
to do something himself. I know an old lady in a river 
town down south. The river rose, and all the men were 
down working on the levee trying to hold the water 
back. There was wild excitement, and men stuck to 
the job for days at a stretch. This old lady got so 
worked up that she had to do something; so she cleaned 
house. The river rose five times that spring, and this 
old lady cleaned house five times from ridge pole to 
kitchen. 

‘We don’t have much to say about the way inter- 
national trade is to be looked after. In national and 
international affairs we’re just voters like millions of 
other private citizens. But the felluw who told us we 
could do the most good to national finance and stability 
by putting our small businesses on a scien- 


was madly writing down the things that were happening 
in the convention hall. 

The party was a great success. The guests got shown 
the insides and outsides of a most attractive, con- 
venient modern office, and after the tour of inspection 
was over they were served with ambrosia and nectar 
in the form of sandwiches of many forms and makin’s 
and other things which the luncher appreciated. After 
the feast was over the guests under the captaincy of 
Mark Anson returned to the hotel and marched thru 
the dining room swearing loudly by the tail of the 
great black cat, Hoo-Hoo. Mark, by the way, is some 
little drill sergeant. Last year when the convention 
met at Muscatine he salvaged a badly battered little 
German band and used it to head a similar I-Won’t- 
Work demonstration in the dining room ef Hotel Mus- 
catine. Mark is a real institution in the Southeastern 
Iowa association, and without him the conventions 
would lose not a little of their pep. 


A Model Office Building 


The following day I called at the Rand office, for the 
reports the visitors brought back led me to think it 
must be one of the good ones of the middle West. This, 
I think, is true. The building, as may be seen in the 
accompanying picture, is covered with stucco. Set in 
this stucco beside the door is a bronze plate stating that 
the company was organized in 1842, a very early period 
in Jowa’s history. One of the things Mr. Woellhaf 
had in mind when he designed the office was to show 
off the mill work to good advantage while still pre- 
serving a pleasing and unified interior appearance. 
The front office into which a visitor steps on entering 
thru the street door is finished in curly yellow pine. 
The order desk is a very elegant bank railing finished 
in quartered oak, as is the side office to the left. This 
office is semiprivate and serves as a sort of sitting 
room for customers or a directors’ room or a place 
where a customer may talk over the proposition of a 
little more time on his account. It has a great fire- 
place faced in dark red pressed brick. 

One of the admirable features of this office is the 
great vault in the center. This vault is much larger 
in lateral measurements than the average lumber office 
vault, and in addition is two stories high. The base- 








farmer would get near. None of the yards seemed to 
count much on farm trade except the Bernard-Mercer 
Co. This is a rather new concern in the lumber business 
and is the one retail shop in the town that does no 
wholesaling. Until about the middle of 1915 this com- 
pany dealt in cement and lath and similar auxiliary 
building materials. At that time it decided to put 
in a stock of lumber and now carries perhaps half a 
million feet. Arthur Ellis, secretary of the company, 
said it had quite a bit of farm trade from a good 
way out. There is as yet no bridge across the Missis- 
sippi at Burlington, but one is to be finished before 
long, and this should bring in some farm trade from 
Illinois. 

‘*We find farmers to be among our most satisfactory 
customers,’’ Mr. Ellis said. ‘‘When we see one come 
in we can expect to make a sale for cash.’’ 

This company built a shed that is not large but 
strongly built, and it has it packed full of stock. 

Burlington, like most of the other river towns, is 
interested in the making of pearl buttons. I under- 
stand there is a finishing factory there, but that no 
blanks are cut from the shells. This industry has made 
a good many millionaires and has introduced the rather 
odd trade of clam fishing. These fishers are an adven- 
turous lot, and the possibility of finding pearls in the 
shells adds a spice of romance that is irresistible to . 
some people. When the annual find in pearls is com- 
puted it is vastly less.than the value of the shells. But 
each fisherman thinks that he has a good chance to 
stumble over a pearl worth a king’s ransom. A good 
many valuable ones are found every year, but the pearl 
business is a gamble while the button business is a 
profitable industry. 





ISSUES BULLETIN DESCRIBING INSPECTION SERVICE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 26.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is very desirous of having the work of the inspee- 
tion and grading department well known to all users of 
the wood, and“to promote this knowledge has just issued 
a bulletin entitled ‘‘Service in the Department of Inspec- 
tion and Grades.’’ This bulletin says that the work of 
the department may be summarized under the three fol- 

lowing heads: (1)—Grading Rules, Grad- 





tific basis was a genius and a life saver. 
There’s a world of enthusiasm and pep 
generated and let run to waste in small 
business men by reading of the great na- 
tional crises that have come or may come 
to the country, and if this can be utilized 
in setting the small businesses such as ours 
on a good and efficient basis it will be a 
fine thing. It stands pretty much to rea- 
son that this would be a great boon to 
the country. If we are to have concerted 
action under Government supervision or 
if we are not it stands to reason that no 
body of men who handle one department 
of the country’s business can be more 
efficient than their general average. An 
army is made up of selected young men, 
for it’s as plain as the nose on your face 
that skilled officers and splendid organiza- 
tion are not going to do the marching. 
Every fellow has to do that on his own 
legs; so the Government takes care to see 
that those legs are capable of marching. 
Stragglers are not only no good as fighters 
but they hold the rest back. I reckon fine 
organization of commerce in the larger 
reaches isn’t going to do the country a lot 
of good if the units of business run along 
in the old soggy, sleepy way. Retail busi- 











ness was wide enough awake in the pioneer 
period of this section, but after things 
got easier a good many of us were con- 
tent to let the old methods get us past the new con- 
ditions. Trade seems to go somewhat by pulse beats, 
and I reckon a big beat is about due. I’m going 
home and have a good hard look at my methods of 
handling credits, figuring bills and a lot of the other 
homely, familiar routine to see if I can’t put a little 
something on the ball. I know a number of other old 
timers who say they are going to do the same.’’ — 

So much for the conversation of the Old Timer. 
May his tribe increase! 


A LIVELY CONVENTION AT BURLINGTON 


Some time ago I was in Burlington, Iowa, a lively 
Mississippi River town of about 25,000 people. It was 
in pursuit of the ubiquitous convention that I dropped 
off a Burlington train into the midst of weather spelled 
with upper case icicles. The blizzards blizzed and the 
north wind whizzed and the temperature got so low 
that the Society for the Prevention of Useless Suffer- 
ing among Thermometers requested humane persons to 
put thumb stalls on their outdoor calory indicators. I 
have no desire to calumniate the Iowa weather; I have 
to live with it too much for such a course to be politic. 
But when it gets right down to business then is a good 
time to have silos instead of going out in the weather 
swept corn fields to dig shock fodder out of the snow 
for the cattle. 

Well, Burlington pulled off a lively convention, and 
one of the pleasurable features was not on the pro- 
gram. The Rand Lumber Co., a local concern that 
handles forest products at both wholesale and retail, 
has recently treated itself to a new office. So John L. 
Woellhaf, the manager, decided to give a party. When 
Mr. Woellhaf decides to give a party he gives one; so 
he came down to the Burlington Hotel and calmly toted 
off most of the delegates regardless of the fact that 
the convention was in session. Now, I’m asking you: 
Wouldn’t you have been peeved had you been in my 
place? There the convention was going on, and I didn’t 
dast to leave. So I watched that party go off while I 


“Worthy headquarters for this old and solid company” 


ment part is used for storage of papers and records not 
often needed. In a business so old as this there is a 
vast accumulation of records that may prove valuable. 
At least it is not safe to destroy them, and unless there 
is some such place as this for their storage they soon 
become a great nuisance and overrun the safe. In the 
heavy wall of this vault and facing out behind the 
order counter is the big steel safe. It forms part of 
the vault wall but is immediately accessible to the men 
at work behind the counter. 

The retail department is at the back and has a 
lobby of its own. The order counter extends thru into 
this lobby. This retail office is finished in fir, and back 
of that is a lounging room for the men. This is finished 
in Port Orford cedar, a wood that the Rand people 
are attempting with some success to popularize as an 
interior trim. The basement is also available as a 
lounging room. The furnace keeps it comfortable in 
cold weather. There is a row of lockers along the wall 
for the men, and a shower bath has been installed for 
their use. 

Mr. Woellhaf and his associates are justly proud of 
the new office, for it is a worthy headquarters for this 
old and solid company. 

There are four retail yards in Burlington, but I un- 
derstand that three of them do wholesaling with retail- 
ing on the side, tho it may be that retailing is the big 
end of the business some of the time. The retail de- 
partments are independent of the wholesale and are 
conducted on a firm retail basis. The Burlington Lum- 
ber Co., while an independent outfit, is rather closely 
affiliated with the Rand Lumber Co. The Gilbert- 
Hedge Lumber Co., with its long yard lying along the 
railroad, reports a good year, as indeed all the other 
concerns did. At the time this is written not a whole 
lot of spring figuring has been done, but by the time 
it is in print the Burlington retail business will be 
jogging along at its usual brisk pace. 

I inquired if any farm trade came to town. With 
the Father of Waters on one side and a good many small 
towns standing around the other I didn’t suppose a 


ing Methods, Specifications and Standard- 
ization; (2)—Inspection at point of ori- 
gin; (3)—Inspection at point of destina- 
tion. 

It is emphasized that it is the desire of 
the committee on grades, under whose su- 
pervision this department is maintained, 
that there should be absolute uniformity 
in grades and sizes, so far as it is possible 
to bring this about. -At the time the bul- 
letin was written the association had in its 
employ seventeen inspectors, including the 
chief inspector, whose work is largely de- 
voted to bringing about the desired uni- 
formity in grading and sizes. Nine of 
these inspectors are constantly in the field 
among the mills, six devoting their time 
to the mills west and three to those east 
of the Mississippi River. In addition to 
the mill inspectors, there is employed an 
inspector in grades whose duty it is to visit 
the different localities and instruct the mill 
graders in the proper interpretation of the 
grading rules. The association also had 
six official inspectors in northern territory 
at the time the bulletin was written. These 
inspectors are so distributed that reinspec- 
tion of the material may be made on very 
short notice. All the inspectors are called 
together once a year and are examined to 
see if they have kept up in the knowledge 
of grading rule changes. 

Thruout the bulletin there are illustrations of the vari- 
ous forms used in making inspection reports, certificates 
of inspection, requests for reinspection of lumber, and 
the names and addresses of the mill inspectors. It is the 
duty of the inspectors visiting the mills to help mill 
graders as much as possible in standardizing grading 
and perfecting their knowledge of the proper interpreta- 
tion of the rules. 

During 1916, the inspectors visiting sawmills made 
1,559 inspections, during which 17,820,985 feet of lumber 
was handled. This lumber was divided up into 24,035 
items, or an average of 741 feet to the item. During the 
year 933 reinspections were made, covering 1,605 cars. 
These cars were not all shipped by subscribers to the 
association, 1,391 being from subscribers and 241 from 
nonsubscribers. The average cost for reinspection was 
$8.84 a car, and the average time it took to handle the 
claims, after receipt by the office of the association, was 
nine days. The bulletin also contains a valuable table 
giving the average weights of southern yellow pine when 
worked to standard size, both shortleaf and longleaf. 


KANSAS RETAILERS VISIT SOUTHERN MILLS 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 26.—A party of Kansas retail 
lumbermen spent last week visiting several of the yellow 
pine sawmills in this State, the trip being in the nature 
of an educational journey. The objective point was the 
plant of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., at Diboll, Tex., 
and other mills visited were at Dallas and Galveston. Last 
Wednesday the party were the guests of Harry T. Ken- 
dall, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., who entertained 
with a trip over the Ship Channel. The visitors were 
also the guests of T. L. L. Temple, jr., president of the 
Texas Lumber Co. All of the visitors expressed them- 
selves as well pleased with their trip. 








APABAAL wr 
A MOVEMENT is on foot in Ontario Province to prohibit 
the importation of fruit into Canada during the months 
in which the home grown fruits ripen. 
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My Dear BREWSTER: 

I like the way in which you go straight to primary 
facts in your letters. It promises an increasingly large 
and important field for you, for in the selling of lumber 
as well as in any other kind of human activity the man 
is in demand who can put first things first and second 
things second and who can begin at the foundation of 
whatever he is trying to work out. A good many of us 
get so deeply involved in processes that we mistake method 
for object, just as our friend Corwin does habitually. 
Your report of the talk you had with him is interesting, 
for it shows that his opinions on business are on a par 
with a good many things he has done in other lines. His 
coal business is hardly large enough to engage a bright 
boy for more than half the time, and as nearly as I can 
tell it is steadily getting smaller. But Corwin goes at it 


, as tho it were as big and complicated as Standard Oil. 


He talked to me quite a bit about business system the 
last time I was in Graymeadows, and in general I encour- 
aged him to handle his business in an orderly way. Of 
course I believe in system, but only as an aid to common 
sense. But Corwin seems to think that by putting in 
checks and balances, filing and indexing systems, adding 
machines and a bookkeeping system so involved that it 
would stump Old Man Bookkeeper himself he can thereby 
create business. 

Last winter Corwin went 
hunting out in the Rockies. 
His uncle lives there and is 
an old-time hunter, so Cor- 
win rightly expected to have 
some exciting experiences. 
He was going to go right, 
so he invested a small for- 
tune in equipment; clothes, | 
shootin’ irons of terrifying | 
potentialities, camp gear 
that would have made Daniel 
Boone die of stage fright, 
compasses, aeronoid barome- 
ter and about everything 
else in the sporting goods 
store except the stuffed 
moose and the show cases. 
He looked like-a movie hero 
going forth to shoot a few“Looked like a movie hero” 
thousand feet of film. He 
was right proud of himself and explained to everybody 
the superior points of his equipment until all his friends 
got so bored they had to hurry home and grease a buggy 
every time he began to warm up on his pet subject. I 
learned the particulars of the hunt from his uncle. When 
he got off the train he found this relative ready for the 
fray, dressed in a pair of overalls; plain, barnyard 
overalls with a patch on the seat and a tear in the bib. 
This gave Corwin a terrible jolt, but it was only the 
first of a series. The rest of his uncle’s equipment con- 
sisted chiefly of an Ingersoll watch, a cob pipe and a 
pound of Plow Boy, and an old Winchester, model of 
1873, that shot a black-powder cartridge about the size 
of your thumb and had a roar like a genial voleano blow- 
ing up just to please the tourists. All the joy had been 
taken out of life for Corwin, and he came near to turning 
back. He thought he was being made the butt of a joke. 

But he went, and that hunt was a farce from the be- 
ginning, as far as Corwin was concerned. He didn’t 
get a thing but the experience, and he lost large areas 
of cuticle that his correct clothes rubbed off him in 
strategic places. His uncle with the old cannon that 
wouldn’t carry straight for more than seventy-five 
yards and wouldn’t have brought more than 50 cents 
on the open market got all the game. The farm hand 
who acted as guide got so disgusted with Corwin’s 
blunders that he wanted to perform the time-honored 
rite, meted out to annoying duffers, of amputating 
Corwin’s shirt tail and hanging it on a pole in the 
midst of the camp. Corwin had the tools of the chase, 
but he didn’t know a thing about using them. 

So I can understand and appreciate your telling him 
that business consists of buying and selling and getting 
gain and that his methods are so involved they don’t 
help along toward this desired end. Certainly as he 
uses them they merely elutter up the place, get be- 
tween his legs and take a fall out of him. I’m the 
more ready to indorse this statement of yours because 
I have the feéling of having urged method on you 
overmuch. During the time I’ve been trying my hand 
at writing down the practices of successful lumbermen 
I’ve been impressed with the fact that method seems 
to be out of sight in their practices. Of course this is 
because they have mastered and harmonized their 
methods and made them elastic enough so that method 
is servant and not master. But in trying to urge spe- 
cific and proved methods on other people I realize 
more and more that it isn’t a kindly service unless 
these people have the common sense and balance to 
make the methods serve instead of master them. It 
seems to me if a person has common sense and a wil- 
lingness to learn he has a long start. All these other 
things will in time be added unto him. 


Buying and Selling 


As you say in your letter, no matter how involved 
and refined these methods may be they are nothing 
more than means for helping you to buy and sell. Buy- 
ing and selling in their broad meanings cover the whole 
of your business. Thru a good many hundreds of years 
these terms have stood for merchandising, and this 














fact would indicate that these two things, even in 
their narrower meanings, lie at the heart of your busi- 
ness. Modern experience justifies this supposition, and 
the modern successful merchant gives great attention 
to the buying of his stock and the training of himself 
and his helpers in salesmanship. The rapidly growing 
collection of business literature includes a good many 
treatises on salesmanship, and it is right and proper 
that this branch of the business should receive so much 
attention; for retail selling touches the great, captious, 
uncertain public and so must have the advantage of all 
possible knowledge and experience that will assure 
the customer of getting what he wants and ought to 
have. But buying is also important. There is a grow- 
ing conviction that poor bookkeeping and unwise buy- 
ing are two of the underlying causes of failure and that 
they get in their deadly work as often as or oftener 
than poor selling. Wrong buying gives the business an 
initial handicap that certainly will be no help to it 
in these days of keen competition. 

In your business the object of buying must be a 
normal stock of building material at right current 
prices; but simple as this sounds it involves a good 
deal more than appears on the surface. Before you 
can know just what a ‘‘normal stock’’ is you will 
have some experience in handling your business and 
do much analyzing of your trade and your community’s 
possibilities. A normal stock will meet current sales 
and will allow a margin of safety for unexpected de- 
mands. It will shrink and expand to meet seasonal 
needs and to take advantage of seasonal wholesale 
prices that are especially favorable; and the only way 
I know of meeting all these conditions is thru the use 
of some workable system of stock keeping and sales 
records. I’ve already written a little about this in a 
former letter. You must know what you will need and 
when you will need it, else you can’t hope to buy in 
a discriminating way. Your trade is different from 
a dress goods trade, for instance. A dress goods buyer 
may be justified in buying attractive stuff that he had 
not planned to buy before seeing it. He can rely on 
the attractiveness of the goods to make the sales, for 
ladies can see in a piece of goods a becoming dress. 
Your customer can’t be shown a pile of boards with 
much hope that the spectacle will fire his imagination 
and make him unhappy until he has made the lumber 
into a house. 

This matter of ‘‘right current prices’’ deserves a 
thought. Right current price, meaning as low a whole- 
sale price as is possible, includes more than just the 
money you hand over to the wholesaler for the goods 
he sends you, and this fact must be taken into con- 
sideration when a person is thinking of speculating 
a little in lumber. I know a number of retailers who 
consider themselves amazingly good buyers, and they 
think they make much money by clever buying. 


The Importance of Prices 


Price must inelude interest on investment for the 
time the stock remains in the yard unsold, deteriora- 
tion in quality thru long storage, cramping of storage 
room with the consequent piling of the stuff in places 
where it will spoil, the inconvenience of a badly bal- 
anced stock and the like. Interest on investment is 
supposed to dispose of the financial side of the question, 
but practically it does not. Business men can’t always 
get all the money they need, so if they invest over- 
much in some line because the price seems low they 
may find themselves cramped for working capital. 
They will also find themselves out of stock at times 
and also under the necessity of urging customers to 
take a kind or grade of lumber the latter don’t want, 
simply because they are overstocked on those items. 

For these reasons it is doubtful if the socalled clever 
bargain buying gets a business much after all. A good 
many successful merchants resist the temptation of 
cheap stock unless they need it at that particular time. 
They have found it better as a general policy to buy 
when they need stock and to be content with the low- 
est possible current prices. This, they find, is one of 
the guaranties of a quick turn-over, and there is where 
profit volume lies. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of margin in 
this matter. Every retailer buys somewhat long on 
a bull market and somewhat short on a bear market. 
Some men are better buyers than are others who seem- 
ingly follow the same buying principles; for even after 
a man has settled upon the amount of stock he is 
going to need and how much it should be expanded 
and contracted at different seasons there are a good 
many buying kinks that will help him, and these he 
must learn from experience. Prices follow certain 
curves and are lower at certain seasons and under 
certain circumstances. Then, too, bargains are not to 
be despised if the stock is needed; and a record of 
prices and offerings will show you which wholesaler 
is likely to offer attractive prices for quick movements. 

It is usually considered better to buy of a few reput- 
able concerns, for if you give a salesman a good many 
large orders he is going to be grateful to the extent 
of handing you a good many inside tips. He will have 
a good many to give. As a class I suppose there are 
no finer, more conscientious or efficient men in the busi- 
ness world than lumber salesmen. They are thoroly 
loyal to employers and to customers, and they usually 
find a way of serving both by harmonizing their in- 
terests. You can soon pick out the good ones, and then 
it will pay you to keep well informed about the market 
by means of the information they will give you. 

Buying cheapens with volume up to a certain point, 
and it will be well for you to raise your orders to that 
point if possible. To do this it may be necessary to 


codperate with other retailers, tho truly such codpera- 
tion seems not yet to be very common nor always 
successful, 


Price Charts Are Real Helps 


A series of price charts may help you over your first 
bashfulness in this matter of getting acquainted with 
buying. These may be made by noting down the prices 
of a few representative items as quoted to you by 
different salesmen. Then draft them out in identifying 
colors on pieces of paper ruled in squares. I think 
you must be familiar with the weather bureau charts 
on which temperature is recorded. This will serve to 
show you how different wholesalers average on-price, 
tho before you use this or any other price information 
as a buying basis you ought to check it up with the 
quality of lumber and service offered by these whole- 
salers. Then a price chart of a few principal items 
as quoted by one representative wholesaler kept for 
a year or longer will indicate somewhat the seasonal 
changes in prices. Of course you must consider and 
study such modifying influences as exports and heavy 
orders from railroads. 

Every retailer keeps some handy record of what 
he ought to buy. A want book is one of the simplest. 
Some retailers with a perpetual inventory system have 
arranged a little apparatus for indicating at a glance 
the amount of stock on hand. This is a convenience 
in buying and also in telling a man over the ’phone 
whether you ean fill his order. You are likely at times 
to get calls from fellow retailers in adjoining towns 
to see if you can help them out with a rush shipment. 
A glance at such an indicator will tell you if you have 
the stock. In its usual form it is a board on the wall 
with horizontal grooves in which little pointers can 
be moved back and forth. It is painted black with 
thousand-foot division marks in white. The maximum 
and minimum buying points above and below which 
the stock is not allowed to go are indicated by red 
marks, and the board is usually kept behind a locked 
glass door to keep casual visitors from moving the 
pointers. The bookkeeper sets the pointers when he 
checks up the perpetual inventory. 

Salesmanship in its extended meaning must include 
all the service of the yard, for all of this service either 
prepares for or assists during or after a sale. Salesman- 
ship must be based upon the yard’s reputation for 
good goods, prompt and adequate service, reasonable 
prices, honesty and amiability and maybe a good many 
other things that roost under the heading of service. 
In fact there is little about the yard that can’t be 
hitched up with salesmanship, for selling is the grand 
gateway thru which all the stock must pass and the profit 
enter. It must include all the things that make for 
the customer’s satisfaction. It must be prepared not 
only to satisfy actual wants but also to discover and 
bring to the customers’ attention other wants the 
satisfaction of which would make their home or farm 
equipment more complete and worth while. 

In its broad preparatory work salesmanship ought 
to include a knowledge of the kind of building best 
adapted to the community, the advertising of these 
things in a way that is 
truthful and honest but 
forceful and striking, and a 
practical assistance with 
building plans. I’ve already 
spoken of the advantage of 
a plan drafting service, but 
it ought to be mentioned 
again at this point. It is 
one of the best possible aids 
in the matter of putting 
sales on a basis broader than 
price alone. In the old days 
sales were nearly always 
made simply on price. The 
retailer sat back in his of- 
fice and waited for trade to 
come. When it came it was 
in the form of a bill ready 

made out, and all the retailer 
“Can sell a black jack to could do was to put a price 
a Quaker” on it. Before making the 
sale he did nothing for the 
customer to make himself useful or necessary. He 
touched the customer at the single point of price, and 
if he made the sale he had to make it on price. This 
brought about a condition in which competition centered 
on this one thing, and of course it became the paramount 
consideration in the public mind. This brought in the 
grand old era of price cutting, substitution of grades, 
short counts and the other delightful little mannerisms 
calculated to pull the wool over the customer’s eyes—an 
era that happily has gone into the discard among reputa- 
ble lumbermen and, perforce, among some whose inclina- 
tions may not altogether be classed as among the repu- 
table and commercially sane. 

















JD 


Putting Sales on a Basis of Service 


It is the problem of salesmanship to get away from 
these things and to put sales more largely on a basis 
of service. Price will always remain an important 
consideration, and one of the great services you can 
render your customers will be a perfection of your 
methods so you can save them as much money as 
possible. 

A great deal of price cutting arises from an in- 
accurate idea of how much it costs to do business. The 
following analysis of costs made. by Julius Seidel, a 
nationally known lumberman, may prove interesting 
in this connection. The column to the right is the 
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percent of cost based on an average cost of $20 a 
thousand feet: 


Per thousand 
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16. Interest on permanent investment.... .50 2 
$4.70 24 


In addition to having helps for the planning of houses 
you ought to take special pains to let the public know 
about this service. A little display case such as pho- 
tographers use to show their best work out on the street 
in front of their studios would be a good thing. You 
could put it in front of your office or at some place 
nearer the business center of town. In it you may place 
photographs of houses for which you have furnished 
the material, pictures of cottages and bungalows with 
blueprints of the floor plans and the like. This display 
ought to be changed from week to week. In addition 
to its being a real-aid to salesmanship it will please 
those customers whose house photographs are displayed. 

Since selling must be based on a wide knowledge 
of prospective building you ought to be acquainted 
with all your customers, and to do this you can spend 
a good deal of time in the winter when trade is slack 
in driving around thru the community. Then you may 


follow up these visits with personal letters where they 
seem desirable. 

It may seem to you that I’m never going to get 
down to the real subject of making the sale. But this 
subject is something like a modern king in his royal 
robes; when you get the husks off the remainder is 
rather ordinary. With the preparations all made the 
sale is likely to be commonplace. There is a fiction 
current, especially in literary circles, of the salesman 
with magnetism and personality who can sell a black 
jack to a Quaker. I’ve never met any such creatures. 
The good salesmen I know are content to sell a man 
something he needs and can be made to want on a 
reasonable basis. There are some salesmen who are 
better than others, but there is nothing hypnotic about 
them or their work. The salesmen who over persuade 
their customers to buy against their desires and judg- 
ment are not good salesmen. Presently the customer 
will come to and hate the man with whom he dealt. 
That man may have considered himself smart, but all 
he has succeeded in doing is to knock part of his future 
trade on the head. 


Personality counts, but not in a hypnotic way. It 
counts when it takes the form of courtesy, attention 
and understanding. A man on coming into the office 
should be met promptly and pleasantly, and the sales- 
man dealing with him should take great pains to see 
that each understands the other perfectly. Much lost 
trade can be traced to needless misunderstandings of 
agreements. The neatness and good order in your 
yard will count in your favor when you are showing 
customers the stock that will be sent to them. Be sure 
the upper decks are safe. A man who gets nervous 
lest he fall is likely to have a chill in his building 
desires, and the deal that should have ended in the 


sale of a barn bill will peter out merely in the visitor’s 
asking for a nail apron and hurrying away. 

You should take reasonable care to see that your 
visitors have no such chill, and for this purpose you 
ought to have prices and similar information ready at 
the tip of your tongue. You should also be familiar 
with all angles and possibilities of building. This 
will have to come with time, of course, and your cus- 
tomers will make allowance for your newness at the 
business. But without a good knowledge of these 
things you may at times be put to it to understand 
what your customers are driving at, and slow under- 
standing has lost lots of business. Without this knowl- 
edge you will have to follow instead of lead in making 
a deal. There is a difference between over persuasion 
and intelligent leadership in a sale. Your goods, as 
I remarked before, do not sell themselves; and if you 
are to get away from resting on price alone you must 
be prepared to sell service as well as lumber. The 
difference between selling on price and on service 
marks rather accurately the difference between the 
old and new retailing. 


So you see this letter like most of the rest I have 
sent you is more a celebration of common sense and 
intelligent application to the problems of buying and 
selling than it is a scientific dissertation on method. 
The development of scientific merchandising indicates 
that we are all of us beginners at this game, so I am in 
favor of beginning at the beginning. Corwin doesn’t 
believe as I.do. Take a leaf from his notebook and 
then—don’t do as he does. His results do not recom- 
mend his methods. 

THE REALM. 


[This is the seventh of the series of “Letters to a Re- 
tailer.” The eighth will appear March. 17.—Ebp1Tor.] 


Sincerely, 








The Retailer and the Manufacturer 





From personal observation and from inquiry we are 
led to believe that the average retail dealer woefully lacks 
knowledge ds to the manufacture and distribution of 
yellow pine lumber, a commodity which forms the largest 
part of the stock carried in the yards of the great middle 
West. That this lack of information has in a way re- 
tarded the growth of the retail lumber business no one 
will gainsay. Instead of regarding the manufacturer 
as our coworker and friend we have too long looked upon 
him as an enemy, or we have at least not regarded his 
problems as our problems nor his success as our success. 
Nor is this feeling confined alone to the retail dealers. 
Many of the manufactrrers are ‘‘not without sin’’ in 
this regard. Too many of them have long regarded the 
retailers of their products as an orgainzed band of out- 
laws, taking tribute from their customers in the form of 
abnormal profits and unfair business combinations. To 
illustrate the conditions that have existed, we cite the 
following: In our fifteen years’ of retail lumber expe- 
rience we have never known a manufacturer to visit our 
yard for the expressed purpose of securing first hand 
knowledge of the retail end of the lumber business. 
Taking into consideration all the facts at hand, with 
the blind leading the blind, as it were, is it any wonder 
that the lumber industry has so many times fallen into 
the ditch? 

Too many retail dealers lack vision. They are con- 
tent to go along year after year in the same old beaten 
track, without making any changes in the manner of 
conducting their business or seeking to take advantage 
of new conditions as they arise. However, someone will 
say: ‘Are not the retail lumbermen as a class success- 
ful, and are not failures few and far between in the 
retail lumber business?’’ Granted, but with this remark- 
able record possible in spite of our shortcomings, what 
might it not be if we, as dealers in this important com- 
modity, should live up to our full opportunities in every 
detail of our business? 

A better day is here, however, and manufacturer and 
retailer have come to a better understanding of each 
other and instead of friction and distrust, as heretofore, 
a feeling of mutual interest and a spirit of codperation 
has arisen. The two great arms of the yellow pine in- 
dustry, namely the manufacturer and the retailer, are 
as never before working side by side in the common effort 
to bring satisfactory conditions to all branches of the 
industry. There are many evidences of this fact. Not 
the least in importance was the grading rules conference 
of the representatives of the retail associations and the 
Southern Pine Association held in New Orleans last 
year. And the recent report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission contains many facts regarding the retail lumber 
business that will be of special interest to the manufac- 
turers and will help them to see the retailer in his 
proper light. 


Codperation to Solve All Problems 


Someone has truly said that ‘‘the touch-stone of the 
present day thought is codperation.’’ Codperation along 
intelligent and constructive lines, among the different 
branches of the lumber industry, will in the end solve all 
of our problems in a satisfactory manner. 

It was with these things in mind that the writer re- 
cently visited the yellow pine belt of the South and spent 
considerable time at the manufacturing end of the yellow 
pine industry. We will try to give the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN our impressions of the yellow 


pine sawmill as viewed at.short range by a Missouri - 


retailer. 

One of the first things that impressed me upon reach- 
ing the pine woods and viewing the forest and mills at 
random was the seeming lack of system that prevailed. 
Upon closer investigation, however, we found that while 
this fact was true, to a certain extent with the small 
mills where a lack of capital and experience often was 








[By John H. Cowley, Hamilton, Mo.] 


a handicap, it does not apply in any degree whatever 
to the larger sawmills of the South. In fact the very 
opposite condition exists. Efficiency and system is the 
watch word. Loyalty and a degree of pride over the mill 
and its output on the part of the employees, from the 
general manager to the water boy, are the rule. 

Contrary to expectations we found the officials and em- 
ployees of the mills we visited willing and anxious to 
show us every courtesy and to extend to us every favor 
possible. We found them vitally interested in the retail 
dealer and his problems and we were surprised by the 
questions they asked and their desire for knowledge of 
how their stock was handled in the retail yards. For 
the information of the retail dealers we feel that it 
would not be out of place to reproduce some of these 
questions: ‘*Why do not the retail yards handle more 
long stock—22-foot and up?’’ ‘‘Why do you retailers 
not buy more short lengths?’’ ‘‘Are there not too many 
grades of flooring?’’ ‘‘Is the 43-inch common stock sat- 
isfactory to the retail trade?’’ ‘‘Do all retail yards have 
a rip-saw?’’ ‘*Why do you put so many items of yard 
stock into one car?’’ ‘‘ What is the general attitude of 
the retail dealers to the manufacturer?’’ ‘‘ Are the pres- 
ent grading rules satisfactory?’’ These questions will 
give you some idea of the mill man’s desire of knowledge 
regarding the retail lumber business. 

One of the most important problems of the modern 
sawmill is the question of getting the logs to the mill. 
Time was when this was not a serious matter, for then the 
mill was located in the forest and the logs were close at 
hand. Getting them into the mill pond or onto the skids 
was an easy job. Conditions have changed. At this time 
many of the mills of the South are securing their supply 
of logs at a distance of from ten to sixty miles from the 
mill, This requires equipment of a permanent and lasting 
nature. The logs are brought to the mills over standard 
gage, well constructed logging roads. Many of these 
roads compare favorably with the trunk lines of this 
section. The equipment is first class in every respect. 
This of course is an expensive proposition, much more so 
than the former methods of logging by teams ete., and 
this one item would of itself tend to increase the cost of 
lumber. The modern logging car carries from 2,000 to 
5,000 feet of lumber in the log. A logging train consists 
of from ten to thirty cars, varying according to the con- 
dition of the road bed, equipment ete. 

The use of oxen and mules in the woods in connection 
with the logging camps of the big mills is almost a thing 
of the past. Their places have largely been taken by the 
steam loader and skidder. This is expensive machinery 
and as it is situated away from the mill it is often over- 
looked when viewing the mill proper. 

The time was in the past history of the yellow pine in- 
dustry when only the best and largest trees were cut and 
the small trees left standing. Today the logging crews 
eut everything clean as they go and no timber of value 
is left standing. The effect of a Louisiana logging crew 
upon a virgin forest is, to my mind, much the same as the 
effect of a modern artillery duel in the Far East upon 
their forests, judging from the published pictures of the 
same. We can not imagine a more desolate picture than 
that presented by the large bodies of eut-over lands in 
the South. 

There are today many small mills in the South securing 
their supply of logs from the cut-over lands of former 
years. Some of the larger mills have also resorted to 
these sources of supply. 


Supply of Yellow Pine Adequate for Years 


There are retail dealers who, uninformed, will tell their 
customers that the advance in yellow pine prices is due to 
the searcity of timber. This is not true. The supply of 
yellow pine timber is adequate for years. The general 
superintendent of one of the largest mills in the South 
told the writer that the mill’s present supply of standing 


timber insured its cutting for the next twenty-five years; 
this mill has a daily capacity of 125,000 feet of lumber. 
Another large mill has an available supply for fifteen 
years ete. 

To give the reader some idea of the timber supply and 
the magnitude of some timberland transactions in the 
South, the following is typical: Recently a body of 
about 128,000 acres of yellow pine timber located in Ver- 
non, Sabine, Rapides and Natchitoches parishes, Louisi- 
ana, was sold by the Southland Lumber Co. This tract 
of timber is declared to be worth more than $10,000,000. 
New mills will be constructed to cut this timber and all 
this, together with the cost of operating all the different 
departments, runs this transaction into such figures as 
would make the average retail dealer dizzy even to con- 
template. There are many such tracts of timber in the 
yellow pine belt and transactions such as the above are 
not unusual. 


Why Lumber Prices Are Advancing 


There are, however, many legitimate reasons for the 
advance in the retail price of yellow pine lumber. Saw- 
mill employees are the best paid of any laboring class in 
the South. Only recently have wages been advanced at 
the mills, this advance ranging from 10 to 20 percent. 
The cost of stumpage is steadily advancing; the cost of 
logging is heavier, owing to the increasing distances of 
the forests from the mills and the big advance in the cost 
of machinery and supplies of all kinds. These and many 
other reasons would argue to the retailer that the price 
of yellow pine lumber will not be greatly reduced within 
the near future. 

The South, or at least that part constituting the yellow 
pine belt, is just now facing its crisis. Whether it is to 
go forward and develop, or drop back into the humdrum 
of inactivity and neglect which characterized it before 
the coming of the sawmill, remains to be seen. Not that 
the sawmill industry is a thing of the past, for it is not, 
but so large an area of land has now been cut over that 
in many places other activities and industries must at 
once take the place of the sawmill if the country is to be 
developed and built up. As noted in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the sawmill companies are now 
making extended and systematic efforts to interest north- 
ern homeseekers in their cut-over lands with a view of 
making this an agricultural territory—and this is one of 
the solutions for the problem. The progress they are mak- 
ing in this line is slow and the result is very much in 
doubt. This territory lacks markets and a home demand 
for the products produced. This country also needs the 
push and activity of the northern farmer and with his 
coming into the eut-over territory in sufficient numbers 
the future of this part of the South is assured. Only a 
very small percentage of the cut-over lands have ever 
been cleared of the stumps and put into a state of cultiva- 
tion. Apples, figs, peanuts, sweet potatoes, corn, straw- 
berries and cane are the principal products of this terri- 
tory. Many of the sawmill companies are fencing large 
traets of this cut-over land with a view of stocking it 


_ With cattle and making an effort to build up the live stock 


industry in that territory. 

Nothing is lost in the modern sawmill. Not even the 
bark on the log is wasted. After the lath material and 
the stove wood and wood fit for fuel is sorted out of the 
slabs the rest is forced into a powerful machine called the 
‘*hog’’ and crushed into small bits, about the consistency 
of coarse saw dust, and this is used for fuel for the boil- 
ers. The coal and fuel oil men would be very lonesome 
if no one was under more obligation to them than are the 
large sawmill companies. To use the slang of the street 
they ‘‘have wood to burn.’’ 


The Sawing Method of the Southern Mill 


The logs upon their arrival at the mill are dumped into 
large ponds and are pulled up into the mill on a large 
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endless chain. At the top of the incline they are scaled 
and cut into proper lengths by the steam drag saw, and 
are then rolled on to the skids near the carriage. The logs 
are all cut full length in the woods. The carriage carry- 
ing the log to the saw is run by steam and is called a 
‘‘shot gun’’ feed and, judging from the speed developed, 
it certainly has the right name. A large circular saw 
simply eats up the logs and converts them into boards at 
a speed that is almost unbelievable. From the saw the 
lumber is carried upon live rollers and chains to the edger 
and on to the trimmer and on to the sorting tables, where 
it is graded and sorted. The low grades of lumber are 
piled on the yard to air dry and the upper grades are sent 
direct to the dry kilns for drying and from there to the 
dry sheds which protect the dry lumber. The lath are 
also kiln dried. Where the gang saw is used the logs are 





squared two sides on the circular saw and then passed 
thru the gangs. 

At the big sawmills of the South the lumber sold on 
orders from the retail yards is handled as follows: Any 
rough stock on the order is sent directly from the yard 
to the car; any common stock such as boards, shiplap, 
dimension ete. is taken from the yard and run thru the 
planer and is then loaded into the car. Such stock as 
base, casing, moldings etc. is carried in stock in the 
sheds and is loaded directly into the car. 

If the retail dealers all knew how much eare and sys- 
tem is employed at the sawmills to protect their orders 
and to see that everything is right as to grade and count 
there would, I am sure, be a different spirit toward the 
mill man evidenced by the retailers in general. 

The high power machines at the planers are wonderful 


consumers of lumber and transform rough lumber into 
the finished product at a rate of from 200 to 300 lineal 
feet a minute. One of the planer foremen told the 
writer that they had run as high as 160,000 feet of 12- 
inch boards thru one machine in ten hours. This is equal 
to about eight average cars of lumber. 

We have here mentioned only a few of the many im- 
portant facts connected with the sawmill. Many of these 
are commonplace and when taken individually amount to 
but little, but when taken as a whole they make a story 
of a wonderful industry and one that is of vital impor- 
tance to every retail dealer. To know and witness these 
things first-hand and to come into direct contact with the 
manufacturing end of the lumber business is indeed a 
pleasure and an education that should be sought by every 
retailer. 





PROMOTION OF LUMBER’S USE ALARMS OPPONENTS 


Construction is the title of a publication that styles 
itself ‘‘The International Firesafe Building Publica- 
tion,’’ its purpose being ‘‘ advocating the consistent use 
of fireproofing materiais and protective devices.’’ This 
publication is the official journal of the Society Advocat- 
ing Fire Elimination and as its name and purpose indi- 
cate it is devoted very largely to combating the use of 
wood in building construction: That the opponents of 
wood are becoming somewhat alarmed over the awaken- 
ing of the lumber industry and the vigorous promotion 
and publicity campaigns that are being conducted or 
planned in behalf of wood may be noted from the urgent 
appeal that is being made for closer codperation and 
more active efforts of the ‘‘firesafe material men’’ in 
conducting campaigns in behalf of substitute materials 
for wood. Under the caption ‘‘Lumber Interests in 
Nation-wide Advertising Campaign,’’ the January issue 
of Construction has this to say: ~~ 


Lumber manufacturers of this country have determined 
that 1917 shall be their banner advertising year, a decision 
resulting from a trip to the Pacific coast of a group of 
eastern, southern and northern lumbermen, in which the 
Pacific coast manufacturers were plainly told that salva- 
tion for the lumber industry lay only in a most persistent 
national policy of advertising and trade promotion. 

The “Billy Sundays’ of the lumber world ere enthusi- 
astic over the prospects for national trade extension. Fol- 
lowing are those who made the trip: R. H. Downman, New 
Orleans, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, a leader of the cypress interests, who, began 
the campaign for national advertising with the cypress 
campaign, in which more than $100,000 was spent; Charles 
S. Keith, Kansas City, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, which spends over $100,000 annually; F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, St. Paul, of the Northern Pine Association, which 
expends large sums annually for trade extension; R. B. 
Goodman, head of the hemlock promotion campaign of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, which after half a 
year of work on a $25,000 a year basis, added $20,000 a 
year for advertising birch; A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., 
president of the North Carolina Pine Association, which 
this year will spend $50,000 to extend trade. 


Obtain Pledges of $210,000 for 1917 


When these men told the West that advertising paid they 
obtained pledges from the Pacific coast manufacturers 
amounting to $210,000 a year for national sdvertising of 
lumber. 

At Spokane the Western Pine association pledged $15,000 
a year. At Seattle, Tacoma and Portland the West Coast 
association prepared to increase its assessments to enter 
the general advertising campaign. The timber owners’ 
association also agreed to assist, and at San Francisco the 
pine and redwood men ee to join the campaign, their 
contributions being $7,500 each. 


New Organization to Push Oak 


Coincident with these reports is the formation of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association at Memphis, 
where lumbermen from every oak producing section of the 
United States met to organize the greatest hardwood asso- 
ciation in the history of the industry. Some conception of 
the magnitude of the organization may be had when it is 
known that assurances of codperation were had from prac- 
tically all the leading manufacturers; and that 1,250 mills 
in the United States annually produce 4,400,000,000 feet 
of oak lumber, valued conservatively at more than 
$100,000,000. 


Colossal Wealth Back of Oak Interests 


The American Oak Manufacturers’ Association will repre- 
sent hundreds of millions of dollars capital, besides hun- 
dreds of thousands of timberland acreage of inestimable 
value. This organization is, of course, in line with the 
industrial preparedness movement which is sweeping the 
country, and of which every day brings evidence that the 
lumber interests intend to push forward right into the front 
ranks in an effort to get the American home builder to use 
wood thruout his building operations. . 


Big Export Trade Planned. 
Business experts predict that after the Furopean war 


lumber will be the American product in greatest demand - 


in the old world markets. The lumber interests here are 
making every possible preparation to supply this coming 
demand. 

But in preparing to ship lumber to war-torn Europe the 
lumber interests are not in the least neglecting the home 
fields. They are banded together as never before to make 
the widest and greatest national appeal and to lose no 


opportunity to capture every possible sale thruout the land. 


Every Kind of Lumber Officially Represented 

Prior to the organization of the American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association oak was the only kind of lumber 
which did not have an organization back of it. Now the 
entire field is represented, and not only is each State and 
national organization doing its own work, but 1917 sees 
the first definite beginning of what will beyond all doubt 
be a tremendous concerted codperative movement among all 
the branches to push wood as it never has been exploited 


before. 
The Men Back of the Movement 

As one analyzes the personnel of these gigantic lumber 
associations—the strength, determination and _ vision re- 
vealed in their plans—it is not marveled at when note is 
taken of the men back of them, for they have as members 
the very largest manufacturers of lumber, men who are 
deeply interested in and actively associated with the work 
of the different organizations. 

It is undeniable that the spasmodic and disunited adver- 
tising activities of the fire-safe material manufacturers have 
had much to do with this industrial awakening among the 
lumbermen. Now, the question is, are the unorganized 
fireproofing material men going to be contented with having 
set an example to the lumbermen, or are they going to 
bestir themselves and get onto the job so handsomely laid 
out for them by the makers and suppliers of homes ready 
made—to burn? 

Already the situation has changed. The lumbermen are 
now an example for the fire-safe material men to pattern 
after—a mighty example of the worth of business pro- 
gressiveness and industrial organization. There’s no need 
to dodge the truth, and if the truth hurts, all the better— 
it may bring together some of the big men in the fireproof- 
ing business, who, at last realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, will band together as these giants of the lumber 
world have done and, like them, go forth on an evangeliza- 
tion trip over the United States, visiting the large manu- 
facturers of fire-safe supplies, talking trade conditions with 
them, getting acquainted, sowing the seeds of codperation— 
whipping together the tremendous forces latent all over 
the country and making for a great and all-powerful, all- 
telling national] campaign which will educate the American 
people to the great need of living and working in structures 
which withstand, which act as barriers and which will 
eventually blot out the disgrace to American building in 
telligence now annually signified in our fire loss! 





GOVERNMENT’S 


The United States Government has announced 
that with the other supplies that are needed a number 
of tent poles and pine will be purchased for delivery at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, -St. Louis or 
San Francisco depot, Quartermaster Corps and that bids 
will be received up until March 5 on the first lot at 115- 
123 East Ontario Street, Chicago. An announcement to 
this effect was published on page 59 of the Feb. 24 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Probably other purchases 
of a similar nature will be made and for the convenience 
of those not acquainted with the specifications for tent 
poles and pins the Government specifications follow: 


(Adopted December 30, 1915, in lieu of Specifications Nos. 

956, 1073 and 1139, which are canceled.) 
TENT POLES 

Materials.—To be made of Douglas fir, Washington spruce, 
California sugar pine, or white pine. Timber to be well 
seasoned, straight grained, and free from knots and im- 
perfections. All bands and sleeves to be made of sheet iron 
or steel and galvanized after manufacture. Bands, No. 20; 
sleeves, No. 12 U. S. standard gage; all end bands to be 
placed ¥ of an inch from end of poles. Bands for upright 
and wall poles to be 2% inches long, having a %-inch 
lap, riveted together with two %-inch rivets and secured 
to pole with two flat-head galvanized wood screws % inch 
long screwed into the wood and not driven. All bands for 
ridge poles to be 4 inches long and secured to pole by eight 
copper nails %-inch long. Spindles to be of round iron or 
steel, galvanized after manufacture. 

PYRAMIDAL TENT 

Uprights.—To be hexagonal in shape, 12 fect 11 inches 
long, 2% inches thick, with a band on one end. A 5-inch 
spindle to be driven into the pole 4 inches and projecting 
6 inches. 

WALL TENT (LARGE) 

Ridge.—To be 14 feet long, 3% inches wide, 2% inches 
thick, having a band on each end, with a %-inch hole bored 
thru at a distance of 21% inches from each end to center for 
the spindle of the uprights. The holes in bands are to be 
punched after bands have been attached to ridge so that 
metal will sink into wood. 

Uprights.—To be hexagonal in shape, 12 feet 8 inches 
long, 2% inches thick, with a band on one end. 5g-inch 
spindle to be driven into the pole 4 inches and projecting 
6 inches. 

WALL TENT (SMALL) 

Ridge.—To be 11 feet 4 inches long, 2% inches wide, 1% 
inches thick, having a band on each end. A spindle is to 
be placed 2 inches from each end of the pole and driven in 
1% inches and allowed to project 1% inches. Another 
band is to be placed 14% inches from each end of the pole, 
having a %-inch hole in the center of band and thru the 
pole for the spindle of the uprights. The holes in bands 
are to be punched after bands have been attached to ridge 
so that metal will sink into wood. 

Uprights.—To be hexagonal in shape, 9 feet long, 1% 
inches thick, with a band on one end. A %-inch spindle 
to be driven into the pole 4 inches and projecting 4 inches. 

HospPiItaL WARD TENT 

Uprights.—To be hexagonal in shape, 12 fect 3 inches 
long and 2% inches thick, with a band on one end. 5g- 
inch spindle to be driven into the pole 4 inches and pro- 
jecting 6 inches. 

Waill.—To be hexagonal in shape, 4 feet 6 inches long, 
1% inches thick, with a band on one end. A spindle %4- 
a ee to be driven into the pole 4 inches and projecting 

nches. : 


NEEDS IN TENT POLES AND PINS 


HOSPITAL TENT (TROPICAL) 

Ridge.—To be 18 feet long, 3% inches wide, and 2% 
inches thick, spliced in center with 12-inch thimble joint 
having a 1-inch shoulder. A sleeve 30 inches long to be 
attached to the jointed section of ridge by a 3% by jf; 
rivet 5 inches from end. The sleeve is to project about 9 
inches from end, bringing the center of sleeve to the center 
of thimble joint. Each section to have two bands, one 
placed at the end of ridge and having a spindle 3 inches 
long, driven in 1% inches, 2 inches from the edge to 
center; the other placed 2 feet from the end of ridge, with 
a %-inch hole in the center for the purpose of receiving 
the spindle of upright. Both bands and sleeve to be flush 
with the top of ridge. The holes in these bands are to be 
punched after the bands have been attached to the pole so 
that the metal will sink into the wood. 

Uprights.—To be hexagonal in shape, 12 feet 3 inches 
long, 2% inches thick, with a band on one end. A %-inch 
— to be driven into the pole 4 inches and projecting 

nches. 

Wall.—To be hexagonal in shape, 4 feet 8 inches long, 
1% inches thick, with a band on one end. A -inch 
nals. to be driven into the pole 3 inches and projecting 

nch. 
STORAGE TENT 

Ridge.—To be 20 feet 3 inches long, 3% inches wide, and 
2% inches thick, made in two sections, one section to have 
a sleeve attached by a 3% by 4;-inch rivet 414 inches from 
end. The sleeve to be 18 inches long, the bottom of pro- 
jecting end to have a %-inch hole 5% inches from end. 
The other section of pole to have a %-inch hole bored thru, 
5% inches from end, to correspond with the hole in the 
bottom of sleeve to receive the spindle of the center up- 
right. On the other end of each section a band is to be 
placed. A < gore hole %-inch in diameter to he placed at 
a distance of 2% inches from each end. Bands and sleeves 
on ridge to be flush with the top of ridge. The holes in 
these bands are to be punched after the bands have been 
a to the pole so that the metal will sink into the 
wood. 

Uprights.—To be hexagonal in shape, 14 feet long, 2% 
inches thick, with a band on one end. A _ 5 -inch spindle 
to be driven into the pole 4 inches and projecting 7 inches. 

Wall.—To be hexagonal in shape, 6 feet long, 1% inches 
thick with a band on one end. A inch spindle to be 
driven into the pole 3 inches and projecting 14-inch. 

Marking.—Each pole to be marked by a _ rubber stamp or 
stencil, about the middle, with the name of contractor, date 
of contract, specification number, and depot of delivery. 

Notge.—The tents as issued require the following poles: 


Upright Ridge Wall 
pS BS ee ere 7 ae ah 
es SO) eee ee ee 2 1 nae 
Wal PERE (AMIRI) 6 os scence 2 1 63 
Hosnitnl ward tent..... 2... 2... 4 Se 4 
Hospital tent (tropical)........ 2 1 4 
DEC UEMEL Cocca th eae ke seas 3 1 8 


TENT PINS (LARGE AND SMALL) 
Material.—To be made of oak, hickory, beech, birch, or 
hard maple, straight grained and free from knots and im- 
perfections. ‘Timber to be well seasoned. 
Dimensions.—Large: To be 24 inches long. 1% inches 
wide, and 1 inch thick, the first notch to be 3% inches 
from the top and the second notch 8 inches from the =P. 
Small: To be 16 inches long, 1% inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick, one notch 3 inches from the top. 
Workmanship.—To be uniformly and evenly sawed with 
the grain of the wood. The top and point of the pins to be 
turned. The edges in the notches to be chamfered. 


Orates.—To be of sound lumber, %4-inch top and bottom, 
To be securely fastened 
A sample 


%-inch sides, ends and bottoms. 
and contain 250 large or 400 small tent pins, 


* engineering department. 


crate to be furnished before deliveries are commenced. 
Marking.—The name of contractor, date of contract, 

specification number, and depot of delivery to be stamped 

with a rubber stamp or stenciled on each crate. 
Norg.—The tents as issued require the following pins: 


Large Small 
PerAMingl AGRE... 6s oe ce ste enes 28 28 
Lg a) rr 18 26 
VAIL TONE TEMAI) 65 coc cic eee 22 18 
Hospital ward tent......... acissk tors 6S 52 
Hospital tent (tropical)........... 36 26 
Storage tent... ccccescccesese ee 44 36 


In all points not covered by these specifications to be like 
and equal to the sealed standard samples in all respects. 
A. DEVOL, 
Brigadier General, Quartermaster Corps, 
Acting Quartermaster General. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 
Notn.—A variation of not more than yy-inch in all the 
above measurements is permissible. 


STUDY PROPERTIES AND USES OF STRUCTURAL TIMBERS 


Mapison, WIs., Feb. 28.—A course for students in 
the engineering department of the University of Wis- 
consin in the uses and grading of structural timber is 
being given again this semester by J. A. Newlin, in 
charge of timber tests at the United States Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory. The course of study includes the grad- 
ing rules for structural timber, a discussion of the qual- 
ity of the various grades of timber, durability, and the 
quality of the various grades. The students are taught 
the various factors which influence mechanical properties, 
such as moisture, temperature, density, and defects in 
structural design. In addition the factors which influ- 
ence the durability of species are taken up including 
heart, sap, density, fungi, conditions of growth, and san- 
itation of lumber yards. Several lectures are devoted 
to a detailed discussion of wood preservatives, methods 
of treatment, common preservatives in use, and their 
cost and efficiency. 

Mr. Newlin lays special emphasis on the proper work- 
ing stresses for various species and grades when used 
under varying conditions. Students are shown the prin- 
ciples governing efficient design to produce at minimum 
cost the maximum strength and at the same time to 
minimize the danger from fire and decay. The final mat- 
ters taken up are the efficiency of various types of wooden 
joints, the holding power of nails, and standards of 
timber construction. 

Because of the knowledge of mechanics required the 
course at the present time is limited to students in the 
Mr. Newlin, however, has re- 
quested the faculty of the university to permit him to 
take students in the college of agriculture and the course 
in commerce into his.class. While the agriculture stu- 
dents have a course in the designing of farm buildings 
they are not offered a course dealing with the problems 
of grading, stresses, preservation ete. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE SILO ON MODERN AGRICULTURE 


Repeated Demonstrations Prove It a Most Economical Structure, Essential in Diversified Farming, the Use of Which Lum- 
bermen Should, But Heretofore Have Neglected to Promote—Poultrymen Recognize Its Great Value 


Nearly seventy years ago Auguste Goffart, a French- 
man, began, as he says, ‘‘to study practically the 
important problem of the preservation of fodder.’’ Now 
there are undoubtedly hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who year after year have cured and stored hay or winter 
feed, and, it may be, who have cut and shocked corn 
without giving a thought to the fact which is a matter 
of everyday knowledge that hay and fodder when cured 
give, much less satisfactory results as feeds than when 
green; notwithstanding the fact that when fully matured, 
plants contain more actual nutriment than when immature 
or green. 

On this point M. Goffart says: ‘‘If there is one fact 
recognized by all agriculturists it is that a certain quan- 
tity of grass, which consumed in a green state represents 
an ascertained nutritive value, loses a considerable part 
of that value in passing into the state of hay intended 
for the winter sustenance of animals. The cow, which 
gives us in summer while feeding on green grass such 
excellent milk and butter of such agreeable color and 
flavor, furnishes us in winter when she eats the same 
grass converted into hay an inferior quality of milk and 
pale, insipid butter. What modifications has this grass 
undergone in changing to hay? These modifications are 
numerous. It is sufficient to cross a meadow at the time 
when the new-mown grass is undergoing desiccation in 
order to recognize that it is losing an enormous quantity 
of its substance that exhales in the air in agreeable odors, 
but which if they remained in the plant would serve as 
a condiment, facilitating digestion and assimilation.’’ 


Early Views of Intensified Agriculture 


More than thirty years prior to the date of M. Goffart’s 
beginning the study of the subject of preserving green 
fodders Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, was studying 
and experimenting with what is known as ‘‘soiling’’; 
that is, the raising of fodder crops to be cut and fed 
while green. In 1819 Mr. Quincy prepared an essay and 
an ‘address’? at the request of the trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society, in which he communicated 
his ‘fown practice and experience on that mode of 
managing stock.’’ 

Tho Mr. Quincy’s contributions were published in the 
society’s proceedings in 1820 it was not until 1859 that 
they were given the wider currency of a separate publi- 
cation. In the meantime a second essay had been pre- 
pared at the request of the trustees of the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society; so that in 1859 the two essays and the 
address were included in one volume. In view of the 
fact that forty years had elapsed since his first essay 
it is interesting to note the views the writer expressed 
in his preface to the later publication. He foresaw what 
would take place in his home State, and in view of the 
fact that neither the silo nor soiling was generally adopted 
by the farmers of Massachusetts, his prediction regarding 
that State’s agricultural development became true. 

In the preface referred to Mr. Quincy says: ‘‘In 
former days in Massachusetts, when there was much land 
und few inhabitants, the possession of fifty or a hundred 
acres was thought requisite for the success of a farmer; 
und the possession of ten, fifteen or twenty acres was 
seareely deemed a title to that appellation. Time is 
rapidly changing these views; for land begins to be dear 
and cultivators many. If Massachusetts means to retain 
her population at home and preserve somewhat of the 
proportion of weight she yet possesses in our Union she 
must study, act upon and encourage the productive power 
of the land and inculeate on her agricultural class that 
the true interest, both of the State and individuals, is 
best promoted by cultivating small tracts to the utmost 
productive power of the soil. By a mistaken notion that 
a considerable extent of land is requisite to enable a 
farmer to keep many head of cattle a most wasteful part 
of it is retained for the sole purpose of pasturage; and 
thus compared with its inherent productive power made 
useless. If only the interest of the market value of such 
comparatively useless tracts was applied to the cost of 
labor for highly cultivating small parts of land, and that 
which is now kept for pasture permitted to grow up for 
wood, the profit to the State and individual would be in 
an important degree increased.’’ 

In these few words Mr. Quincy has laid down the 
foundation principles of modern intensified agriculture. 
Unfortunately, most persons are not gifted with the fore- 
sight that was possessed by that remarkable man; and 
moreover, as most farmers are confronted with the imme- 
diate necessity of making a livelihood, they are. unable, 
or deem themselves unable, to begin at once to practice 
the principles that they know or believe to be sound. 


Farm and Lumber Trade Interests Interrelated 


From the viewpoint of the local lumbermen he is best 
off and his business is most prosperous when the farmers 
are most successful and prosperous, whether he (the lum- 
berman) conducts his business in an agricultural com- 
munity or not. One phase of his activities always should 
be the promoting of the interests of the farmer. Some 
lumbermen and loeal retailers already have recognized 
this fact and have initiated and participated in local de- 
velopments of various sorts. Other business men distant 
from agricultural sections, in fact located in great indus- 
trial centers, have expended both time and money in 
developments of this sort, because they realize that the 
source of all permanent prosperity and progress is 
the soil. 

In the face of these facts can the local lumberman 
regard with indifference any phase of agricultural devel- 


opment? We think he can not safely or wisely do so.’ 


If this premise be sound and true, it follows that the 
local lumberman is bound to interest himself in promoting 








the use of the silo, which is the most significant feature 
of modern agricultural development. All that Auguste 
Goffart said about the value of succulent forage for 
winter feeding, and all that Josiah Quincy said about 
utilizing waste lands to better purpose than for pasture, 
have as direct application today as when he made his 
statements nearly a hundred years ago. We now wonder 
why it can be possible that greater use has not been made 
of the silo since its invention nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago. The explanation must be found in the fact 
that persons in a strategic position to promote its use 
have neglected their opportunities. 

But another phase of this subject must be considered 
at this point—that of diversification in agriculture. The 
exclusively wheat farmer and the exclusively corn farmer 
must go; for systems of agriculture must be adopted 
that will enable the cultivators of the soil to continue 
indefinitely to use the same land profitably in producing 
food for the increasing population. We have gone far 
enough already to learn that we can not continue much 
longer- to prosper as farmers without raising livestock 
and adopting systems of rotation for replenishing the 
soil. Let us see what bearing the silo has on this 
question. 

The Silo’s Economic Status 

To begin at the beginning, the silo is the most econom- 
ical structure for storing food that has yet been devised. 
Its shape is such that it will hold more food in proportion 
to its cubical contents than any other farm structure. 
The cylinder contains more space within it in proportion 
to its superficial area than does the cube and the interior 
of the silo being free from obstructions makes available 
for storage all the space. Its great height in comparison 
with its diameter makes packing and settling possible 
to a much greater extent than would be practicable in a 
receptacle of greater diameter and of less height, such as 
a mow, for example. Moreover, the great weight of the 
contents of a silo rests largely upon the earth, instead 
of upon a suspended floor as often in the case of barns. 

Another valuable quality in the silo is its facilitating 
storage and use of its contents. In a few hours a crew 
of men and teams can fill a silo of 100 tons, while to 
store the same tonnage of fodder in any other way would 
require days for the same crew. Moreover, weather has 
little or nothing to do with silo filling; the work can 
go on whenever the weather will permit work outside. 
Rain stops the work only while the rain is falling; it is 
not necessary to await sunshine and to turn and tedder 
the crop as in the case of hay before continuing the 
storing of the crop. 

If the silo is an economical storage receptacle, it also 
stores crops that are economically produced: Corn, the 
most common silage crop, will produce more tonnage to 
the acre than will any other fodder crop. Enough corn 
ean be grown on a single acre of land to furnish green 
feed to more cows than could be fed on five or more times 
as many acres of pasture; and the fodder is good every 
day thruout the year, while the pasture is good only 
three or four months at the most. 

The silo, like the automobile and the aeroplane, has 
suffered from the ignorance and prejudice of the con- 
servative; and the early literature of the subject would 
almost make one think that farmers were afraid that 
somebody would offer them a golden cpportunity to save 
labor and increase profits in agriculture. Faults and 
objections of all sorts were found with the proposed in- 
novation. To this day we may find scoffers living within 
a few miles of enterprising agriculturists who are utiliz- 
ing the silo to their immense profit. 


Specific Silo Values 


While there are so many sections still neglecting to 
use the silo for the feeding of cattle, it might appear 
needless to point out wider uses of this farm facility 
but for the fact that the greater the possibilities the 
stronger the argument for building the silo. The fact 
has been conclusively demonstrated that silage is a very 
profitable feed for all classes of cattle, beef as well as 
dairy, and young as well as mature. Silage has been fed 
also to other farm animals, horses, sheep and hogs; but 
care must be exercised in feeding silage to animals 
having relatively small stomach capacity. It is so succu- 
lent and appetizing that they overeat in a very short 
time. That is to say, the food is so attractive and is in 
such convenient form for eating that they fill up in 
much shorter time than would be possible with fodder 
in the stalk. In fact horses, some of them at least, may 
suffer from indigestion due to eating dry fodder chopped 
fine; as the writer can testify from numerous experiences 
with his own stock. Yet a small quantity of silage 
thrown on the top of the hay will stimulate the appetite 
and help to give that vigor to all the bodily organs that 
results from the feeding of silage to dairy and beef 
cows and that constitutes its greatest value as a feed. 
For it is not the intrinsic value of silage that gives it 
so prominent a place in stock feeding; rather it is its 
‘¢eondimental’? value, as Goffart said long ago. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the use of 
silage as a feed for poultry. Every writer on poultry 
husbandry and every practical poultry raiser. is emphatic 


in declaring that for winter egg production green food is 


indispensable. Much ‘of the disappointment among ama- 
teur poultrymen has in the past been due to a neglect or 
disregard of this fact or principle. Perhaps the average 
observer has not noticed that the hen is a grass eater. 
Of course he knows that small chickens shut in pens 
quickly clip the grass close to the ground. Let him turn 
his hens out in the late fall or early winter and he will 
notice that they rush for every green blade of grass and 
literally cram their crops with this forage. Nature here 


makes manifest the need for succulent forage, and expe- 
rience has shown that when the laying hen is provided 
with green or succulent foods she makes better use of her 
time during that season of year when eggs are high than 
if given dry foods only. 

Many a farmer who already has a large silo that he 
uses principally to provide winter forage for his cattle 
has noticed that the chickens running freely about the 
barn pick up this silage greedily; but his neglect of the 
possibilities of his poultry flock has prevented him from 
noting the effect upon egg production of this new ration. 
But the value of silage for poultry feed has long been 
recognized by thoughtful and observant poultrymen. T. 
E. Quisenberry, of Kansas City, Mo., editor of Useful 
Poultry Culture, one of the leading authorities on poultry 
culture, in a recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
says: ‘‘I have tried silage for chickens and like it very 
much. I even had a small silo built for that purpose.’’ 
The experiments to which Mr. Quisenberry refers were 
made at the Poultry Experiment.sStation of Missouri, 
while he was at that place. C. T. Patterson, now director 
of the experiment station, says in a recent letter that 
the silo was not satisfactory, the defect being one of con- 
struction, and that the tests were not carried on to an 
extent that would warrant making the definite statements 
on the subject. 


Practical Sizes and Shapes 


This raises a point that should be brought out here: 
Experience has shown that the height of the perfect silo 
is approximately (at least) twice its diameter. Conse- 
quently the building of a silo for the exclusive use of 
chickens presents a number of structural problems that 
ean not be neglected. The first silos that were con- 
structed were mere vats, rectangular in shape, and the 
pressure necessary for excluding the air from the con- 
tents was exerted by means of rocks piled upon covers 
that fitted into the tops of the vats. But the advantages 
of the circular shape were early recognized by M. 
Goffart, as witnesses the following from his work on 
the subject: 

The form of the silo exercises a great influence upon 
the results. It should avoid all angles, and should offer 
the least possible resistance to the packing down of the 
silage. The elliptic silo with vertical walls is the best form 
both for use and for durability. It is important to have 
them as large as possible compatible with the conditions of 
easy and economical use. e preservation of silage in 
small silos is always less perfect than in large ones. No 
matter how much care is used and how much weight is 
applied, I have always found the portion which is farthest 
from the walls to be the best preserved, and that close to 
the walls there is always some alteration, not serious, but 
which it is important to reduce as much as possible. 

Then M. Goffart makes comparisons of silos of differ- 
ent sizes to illustrate the increase in surface area as 
compared with contents as the silo grows smaller. 

Inasmuch as the round silo has entirely replaced other 
forms, and as it is wholly practicable to make it of any 
reasonable height, the objections raised by M. Goffart 
are completely met by present methods of silage building. 
It would appear to be practicable to erect a silo of small 
enough diameter to serve for feeding a flock of from 
a few hundred chickens up to the thousands of the larger 
ranches. The building of silos suitable for this purpose 
apparently presents no obstacles that can not be readily 
overcome. However, the silo will not reach its widest use 
in affording green food for poultry until provision is 
made for the smaller flocks of the general farmer and 
the amateur poultryman. In these two fields would 
appear to lie the opportunity of the lumberman and silo 
manufacturer who is on the lookout for new avenues 
of trade. 

So far as the general farmer is concerned, he can be 
taken care of by the large silo which he will eventually 
use for his cattle and other stock. All that will be neces- 
sary in his case will be to cut the silage fine enough to 
use for his chickens, and it will then not be too fine for 


this eattle. In fact, so far as present knowledge goes, 


silage that is ent short enough for poultry is even better 
for cattle; for in the first place it packs better in the 
silo, and therefore improves its keeping qualities at the 
same time that it increases the silo’s capacity. 

The needs of the amateur poultryman, which term 
is intended to include the person who raises from a few 
dozen to 150 or 200, may have to be met by a return 
in a measure to primitive ensiling methods—the applying 
of weights to the contents of the silo, or to the applica- 
tion of pressure by means of the screw. In the former 
ease the weights could be so made as to follow the silo’s 
contents down as it settled, and a windlass would enable 
the user to raise the weights at will. In the latter case 
it would be necessary to give the screw a turn now and 
then as the contents settled. . 


Some General Purposes 

Other phases of the subject of poultry raising are of 
necessity involved in a discussion of the use of the silo 
for preserving green forage for poultry. Litter for chick- 
ens is as much of a necessity as is feed itself, and corn 
silage affords as good a litter as almost any that can 
be devised or provided. Hence in supplying the poultry 
with silage, the fowls will be provided with feed in the 
finer leaves and other parts, while the coarser parts will 
serve as litter. 

When the silo is supplied for poultry exclusively and 
for use on the larger ranches, other crops than corn may 
be utilized, such as clover, alfalfa, cabbage ete. All 
these can be preserved in silos of proper construction; 
that is to say, cylindrical in shape, with heights twice 
their diameters, or with devices for providing by other 
means the pressure that in the large silos is provided by 
the weight of the superimposed silage itself. 
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NEW TARIFFS SUSPENDED PENDING INVESTIGATION 


Lumbermen Claim Roads Not Entitled to Higher Rates 
From Southeast Under Present Conditions 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission today suspended from March 1 and 2 
until June 29 the operation of tariffs filed by southeast- 
ern railroads proposing a general increase in freight rates 
on lumber and forest products from southeastern and 
Mississippi Valley territory to destinations in Eastern 
Trunk Line and New England territories. The proposed 
inereases range from two-tenths of a cent to one cent per 
100 pounds. 





WasuHineTton, D. C., Feb. 26—A large number of 
lumbermen appeared before a hearing held by the sus- 
pension board of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Friday and strongly urged that tariffs now on file pro- 
posing increased rates on lumber from all southeastern 
points to large eastern cities and other points in Trunk 
Line territory be suspended pending full investigation. 
The lumbermen as a rule believe their request will be 
granted. The tariffs propose increases from one-tenth 
of a cent to 1 cent per 100 pounds. The railroads claim 
the increases are based on the decision handed down 
by the commission in the ‘‘Five Per Cent Case.’’ 

J. V. Norman, who appeared for the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, made the opening argument 
for the lumbermen. Mr. Norman declared that the pro- 
posal of the railroads to increase these lumber rates 
is absurd under existing conditions, when the railroads 
are not able to perform their ordinary duties as common 
carriers. In this connection he dwelt at some length 
on the existing car shortage and embargo situations, 
which, he declared, make it impossible for either ship- 
pers or producers to fulfill their contracts. Mr. Norman 
said: 

Assuming for sake of argument that the increased rates 
can be justified, and that it would be proper under normal 
conditions, there should be no increase allowed under con- 
ditions now existing. If embargoes against lumber nn 7 
ments are lifted so the traffic can move the situation would 
be somewhat different. Then lumbermen might be able to 
ship their product to markets which many of them have 
been trying for wecks, and even months, to reach. 

J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, also appeared for the 
hardwood interests. Like Mr. Norman, he protested 
vigorously against the proposed advances in rates. ‘‘The 
lumber shippers would be unable to transfer any part 
of the increase proposed to the consumer,’’ he said, 
‘because, for the most part, their contracts of sale 
during recent months have been based on existing 
rates.’’ 

The car shortage and embargo situation was discussed 
at length by W. S. Phippen, traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. He 
claimed that since the railroads are unable to furnish 
the cars required to handle the lumber traffic they 
could not reasonably expect to receive higher rates 
for its transportation. Lumbermen can not possibly ship 
now, he said, and have not been able to do so for 
months in many sections. 

Mr. Phippen also informed the suspension board that 
many members of the National association are opposed 
to the proposed increases on the ground that the rail- 
roads concerned are making sufficient money under ex- 
isting rates. On the other hand, he added, lumber mills 
have their products piled up and must pay insurance. 
At the same time, they are unable to collect from their 
customers because they can not deliver the goods. 

That lumbermen should consider not only the reason- 
ableness of the proposed increased rates, but also the 
propriety of advances at this particular time was the 
contention of A. B. Hayes, of Washington, who appeared 
on behalf of several lumber companies in Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

Judge Hayes said that under the present rates the 
railroads are getting from 6% to 8 or 9 mills per ton 
per mile on their lumber traffic and that if in this case 
it develops that the situation is similar to that existing 
as to lumber rates from southwestern Virginia lumber 
points, it will be shown that the lines north of Hagers- 
town Junction and Potomac yards are taking as di- 
visions from 12 to 18 mills per ton per mile. The 
principal cause of the unreasonableness of the rates, he 
said, does not lie with the southern lines, but with the 
railroads operating northward from the junction points. 

Among Mr. Hayes’ clients are the Watters-Tonge 
Lumber Co., J. R. Thames & Co., and Henry G. Brabston 
& Co.,.of Birmingham; C. W. Cochran Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss.; CGhickasaw* Lumber Co., Demopolis, 
Ala.; W. L. Sheppard & Co., Montgomery; National 
Lumber Co., Andalusia, Ala.; MeGowin Lumber & Ex- 
port Co., Mobile; L. D. King Lumber Co., Evergreen, 
Ala.; Ensign Yellow Pine Co., Wetumpka, Ala.; Allison 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Bellamy, Ala., and E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala. 

Lumbermen indicated that influential members of 
the commission shared with them the belief that the 
railroads have no right to higher rates when they are 
unable to perform the duties which they owe to their 
shippers and the public. 

W. W. Krafft, of St. Louis, appeared for the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries of America, and opposed 
the rate increases which would affect cooperage as well 
as lumber proper. 

C. B. Hewes, of this city, attorney for the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, also appeared. 
The line of his argument was that the present rates 


have been in effect for a long time and the lumber 
business is used to them; that they are already high, 
compared with rates on other bulky commodities and 
that in order to increase them, the carriers should 
show that the lumber rates are out of relationship with 
other rates; that the carriers are now receiving ample 
revenue, but if additional revenue is needed it should 
be derived from the entire traffic of the carriers. 

The proposed increased rates are more than cypress 
can bear, Mr, Hewes said. He said that the lumber 
business is carried on almost exclusively at delivered 
prices, which depend to some extent upon the freight 
rates. Mr. Hewes alluded to some of the other diffi- 
culties under which the lumber trade has been labor- 
ing, such as the ruination of the export trade as a result 
of the war, the large increase in the cost of produc- 
tion ete. 

W. B. Roper of Norfolk, Va., appeared for the North 
Carolina Pine Association, which would be particularly 
hard hit, should the advances be put into effect, it is 
claimed, because most of its market is in the north- 
eastern part of the country to which the rate increases 
apply. Members of this association have to wrestle 
with embargoes at the Virginia gateways and with 
somewhat of a shortage in coastwise shipping. 

J. B. Montgomery, of Pittsburgh, representing the 
wholesale lumber dealers of that city, told how the 
rate increase would injuriously affect the lumber trade 
of his section. 4 

J. H. Mackelduff, of the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., 
Macon, Ga., F. J. Wilder, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Wiggins, Miss.; John Taylor, of Baltimore, Md., repre- 
senting the Pine & Cypress Manufacturing Co., of 
Birmingham, and Alexander B, Clark, of Wadesboro, 
N. C., president of the J. A. Clark Lumber Co., New 
York City; North Georgia Pine Co., Willard, Ga., and 
Polkton Lumber Co., Polkton, N. C., also spoke briefly. 

One of the principal speakers for the lumbermen 
was John R. Walker, of Washington, D. C., who ap- 
peared as attorney for a committee of southern pine 
manufacturers and for various individual shippers also. 
The committee included J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham; F. W. Stevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber 
Co., Bagdad, Fla.; A. W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co., Century, Fla.; J. A. McIntosh, Stuart Lumber 
Co., Brinson, Ga.; H. H. Snell, Lathrop Lumber Co., 
Birmingham; F. G. Wisner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; A. J. Carroll, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; G. A. Townsend, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; J. S. Foley, Brooks-Scanlon 
Co., Kentwood, La.; W. A. Wimsatt, Goldsboro Lumber 
Co., Dyer, N. C.; R. A. Parsley, Milton Lumber Co., 
Wilmington, N. C., and Leroy S. Davidson, L. 8. David- 
& Co., Camden, 8S. C. 

Mr. Walker supported his arguments by calling for 
the testimony of several practical lumbermen present 
as to conditions of which they were personally cog- 
nizant. Among these may be mentioned Messrs. Eddy; 
8. B. Bissell, of Laurel, Miss.; Parsley and Snell. Part 
of their testimony related to the difficulty of getting 
cars and the necessity of using poor cars, which re- 
sulted in some instances in the serious damage of the 
lumber shipped, sufficient to cause refusal of such ship- 
ments. 

It was estimated by Attorney Walker that the rate 
increases proposed would cost the lumbermen $1,000,000 
a year under normal conditions. 

The chief reason given by the railroads for the pro- 
posed rate increases being the fact that the eastern 
and northern lines are demanding larger divisions out 
of the thru rates from the South, as they claim they 
are entitled to under the decision in the 5 percent case. 
Mr. Walker reviewed the proceedings, decisions and 
orders in that great case, and said that no testimony 
touching the reasonableness of the rates involved was 
offered and that there were not even any tariffs filed 
indicating that advances in lumber rates from the south 
to trunk line territory were in contemplation. Mr. 
Walker said: 

The last decision in the 5 percent case was handed down 
on Dec. 16, 1914, more than two years ago. Under the law 
the commission’s orders are limited to a period of two 
years, and certainly, that old decision may not be dragged 
in at this late date to justify the increases now proposed. 
These advances must be viewed as an entirely original 
proposition and in the light of the provision of Section 15 
of the act to regulate commerce, which specifically places 
upon the carriers the burden of justifying the increases 
which they propose. 

Mr. Walker contrasted the financial condition of the 
eastern roads now with their condition in 1914. He 
alleged that southern lumber has suffered grieveously 
and disproportionately from car shortages and em- 
bargoes. Orders calling for 50,000 cars can not be 
shipped by March 1, when the proposed rate increases 
would become effective unless suspended by the com- 
mission. He compared the movement of lumber prices 
with the movement of all commodity prices, showing 
the latter prices have gone up far more than lumber 
prices. 

The eastern lines already earn more than the south- 
ern lines out of the present lumber rates, said Mr. 
Walker. Lumber is not the only thing that has not 
been increased from the south under the 5 percent 
decision, it was pointed out. 

Among the lumbermen present at the hearing in addi- 
tion to the speakers were Thomas J. Greegan, repre- 
senting the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Hattieshurg, 
Miss.; J. G. Gibbons, of Scranton, representing the Homo- 
chitto Lumber Co.; Frederick Rowland, of the Southern 


Pine Co., of Georgia, and the Haviland Lumber Co., and | 


Francis B. James, Washington representatives of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 


Railroad attorneys in attendance were M. P. Calla- 
way, of this city, attorney for various southern lines; 
F. L. Ballard and E, P. Bates, representing the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; E. T. Willing, of the Seaboard Air 
Line; F. L. Speiden, of Louisville, representing rail- 
roads participating in M. P. Washburn’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 209; Robert N. Nash, of St. Louis, appearing for 
the Frisco road. 

Mr. Callaway declared that the proposed advances 
in rates from the Southeast are in direct line with the 
commission’s decision in the 5 percent case, and are 
even placed on bases lower than those on which the 
Federal body allowed an increase under this decision. 
He and other railroad attorneys declared that since 
this decision was handed down rates on various classes 
and commodities from this territory have been in- 
creased. He said the southern roads have been very 
busy readjusting their tariffs under the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the act to regulate commeree and have 
not until recently had time to tackle the lumber rates. 

It was apparent that the railroads are depending 
for the justification of these proposed increases on re- 
cent decisions of the commission “granting increases in 
lumber rates from the Southeast to Central Freight 
Association territory. Mr. Callaway argued that the 
lumbermen, as a matter of fact, had long expected 
the increases now proposed to eastern and trunk line 
points. Some surprise was occasioned by Mr. Calla- 
way’s announcement that the carriers would voluntar- 
ily agree to suspend the effective date of the increases 
for a period of thirty days, owing to existing condi- 
tions. 

J. M. Jones, member of the board, said that a period 
of thirty days would hardly be sufficient to enable 
shippers to get their stuff out or to bring about an 
effective change in the existing condition. He re- 
marked dryly that the offer looked ‘‘more like the 
bone than the ham.’’ Representatives of the lumber- 
men said sixty or ninety days would hardly be suf- 
ficient time. 

Mr. Callaway conferred with his colleagues and after- 
ward announced they would agree to a postponement 
for sixty days. If this proved unsatisfactory, he inti- 
mated the tariffs might be suspended for four months 
by the commission. The matter was finally submitted 
to the suspension board on the straight question of 
suspension or no suspension. 

While in the city many of the lumbermen and their 
representatives appeared before the Commission on Car 
Service of the American Railway Association and urged 
that measures be promptly taken to lift the embargoes on 
shipments of lumber. 





DECIDES PROPOSED INCREASES JUSTIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—In a decision handed down 
today by the Interstate Commerce Commission in J. & S. No. 
863, proposed increased rates on lumber from Rockport, Rock 
Hill, Troy, Tell City and Cannelton, Ind., points on the 
Southern Raliway, known as the Rockport group, to destina- 
tions in Central Freight Association territory and to a few 
points in Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and Kentucky, are found 
to be justified. 

According to the commission, since 1910 rates from the 
Rockport group to points in Central Freight Association 
territory east of the Indiana-TIllinois State line have been 
published only in agency tariffs. Prior to May, 1916, they 
were the same as the rates from Evansville; at that time 
they were increased 2 cents per 100 pounds. On Sept. 1, 
1916, they were cancelled and reference made to the South- 
ern’s tariff I. C. C. No. C-1705 for future rates, but on 
Oct. 25 they were reéstablished under special permission of 
the commission. As tariff No. C-1705 had been suspended 
in connection with this proceeding and has never been in 
effect, it appears that the class rates were applicable between 
Sept. 1 and Oct. 25, 1916. 

The rates from the Rockport group proposed in No. C-1705 
are 2 cents higher than the rates from Evansville, subject 
to the sixth class rates as minima. 

The new rates will become effective April 12. 

Among other things, the commission says: 


“Proposed rates to representative points are as follows: 


12% cents to Belvidere, Camp Grove, Chicago, Davis Junc- 
tion, Nelson, Rockford, and West Chicago, Ill., for distances 
ranging from 329 miles to 515 miles; 14.2 cents to Grand 
Haven, Grand Rapids, Holland, and Sturgis, Mich., for dis- 
tances ranging from 376 miles to 438 miles; 14.6 cents to 
Detroit and Hastings, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio, for distances 
ranging from 430 miles to 482 miles; 14.7 cents to Milwaukee, 
Wis., 414 miles. 

“Tf the suspended tariffs become effective, the Rockport 
group will be placed upon the same basis as intermediate 
points, thus eliminating all fourth section departures. Re- 
spondents estimated that this would increase shippers’ freight 
charges $500 a year, while, on the other hand, if the rates 
from intermediate points were reduced to the level of the 
rates from the Rockport group, a decrease in the Southern’s 
revenue of approximately $10,000 a year would result. 

“We find that respondents have justified the increased 
rates published in Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. C-1705, 
and the limitation of the application of said rates to the 
routes specified therein, with the exception of the elimination 
of the application of the joint rates in connection with the 
Illinois Central Railroad to points at which Illinois Central 
Railroad delivery is not authorized, which we find has not 
been justified. Our order suspending Southern Railway 
tariff I. C. C. C.-1705 will be vacated, but respondents will 
be required to provide for the same routing on shipments 
from the Rockport group in connection with the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad as is at present available. The other schedules 
under suspension will be required to be canceled. Respondents 
may discontinue the publication in agency tariffs of rates 
on lumber from the Rockport group to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory and refer to Southern Railway tariff I. C. C 
C-1705 for future rates.” 


Reparation Granted 

Reparation of $67.38 is granted the Wells Lumber Co. 
of St. Louis in a decision handed down by the commission 
in its complaint against the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
Co. et al.: This decision covers portions of fourth section 
applications Nos. 484, 542, 601, 2060 and 3965. In° this 
decision the commission finds that the rate applicable on a 
shipment of yellow-pine lumber from Lumberton, Miss., to 
Deferiet, N. Y.,—34.1 cents per 100 pounds—was not unrea- 
sonable. On the particular shipments involved in this pro- 
ceeding a rate of 40 cents was charged and complainant 
claimed a 33-cent rate. The commission finds that the legal 
rate would have been 34.1 cents. 

With respect to the fourth section applications involved 
the decision says: 


“The applications ask, among other things, for authority 
to continue rates on lumber from Lumberton, Miss., to 
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Deferiet, N. Y., tower than rates contemporaneously in effect 
on like traffic from or to intermediate points. A hearing 
having been held upon these applications in so far as they 
relate to rates on lumber as hereinbefore described, and full 
investigation having been had, it is ordered: That those 
portions of said applications Nos. 484, 601, 542, 3965 and 
2060 by which carriers party thereto seek authority to con- 
tinue rates on lumber from Lumberton, Miss., to Deferiet, 
N. ¥., lower than rates contemporaneously in effect on like 
traffic from or to intermediate _ be, and the same are 
hereby, denied, effective April 16.” 





CHARGE EMBARGOES ARE RETALIATORY 
[Special telegram to. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the commission on car service of 
the American Railway Association have taken under con- 
sideration the charge made by officials of the Southern 
Pine Association that the embargoes placed by the rail- 
roads are largely retaliatory measures directed by one 
road against another for failure to return cars. The ship- 
pers are ‘‘made the goat of the transaction,’’ according 
to A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the association, 
who continued: ‘‘Cars loaded with southern pine lumber 
are awaiting shipment, but the railroads are not moving 
them, putting the brunt of the car shortage on the ship- 
pers.’?? The shippers, said Mr. Moore, want the cars 
moved and are losing heavily every day they remain 
standing on the tracks. 

Mr. Moore also has asked the commission to hold a 
hearing in New Orleans on the suspension of traffic pro- 
posing to reduce the free time allowance on export ship- 
ments from Gulf ports from fifteen days to five. The 
Southern Pine Association is also objecting strenuously 
to the proposal to suspend the reconsignment tariffs 
which the railroads are filing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Certain lumber brokers and whole- 
salers plan to ask the commission to suspend these tariffs, 
which tighten up their consignment privilege and in- 
crease the charge. 





COMMISSION DENIES APPLICATIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today denied an application of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co. and others for a rehearing of their 
complaint against the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. involving rates for fir lumber from Portland and 
the Bridal Veil region to Idaho points. The commission also 
denied the petition of the Southern Pacific and other inter- 
ested parties for a rehearing of the complaint of the Inman, 
Poulsen Lumber Co., Docket No. 8118, involving rates on fir 
lumber and lath from Portland to California and Nevada 
points, 





FILE BRIEFS DISCUSSING MINIMUM WEIGHTS 
PLAN 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 28.—Briefs are beginning to reach 
the Interstate Commerce Commission discussing Examiner 
I’red EXsch’s proposal in the future to base lumber rates 
solely on minimum weights, and the other features of the 
set of “Tentative Conclusions’ suggested by him. 

Briefs submitted by the Southern Pine Association, the 
southwestern railroads and the southern lines are opposed 
to the tentative plan outlined by the examiner. Briefs of 
the Hardwood Traffic Association, the cooperage interests, 
the veneer manufacturers and several other parties to the 
proceeding in a general way favor Mr. Esch’s plan. The 
Pacific coast lumber interests were understood zenerally to 
oppose the plan, but no final decision has been reached, The 
trunk line carriers have not yet been heard from. 

Mr. Esch made it plain that he worked out the plan solely 
for the purpose of eliciting discussion, with a view to ar- 
riving as nearly as possible at the fundamental issues un- 
derlying the general problem of lumber rates and classifica- 
lion. 





CONCLUDE TESTIMONY IN EASTERN RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—Examiner Bell, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, today concluded the taking 
of evidence in the complaint of the Honaker Lumber Co. et 
al., against the Norfolk & Western and other lines, involving 
rates on lumber from points in Virginia and West Virginia 
to destinations in Pennsylvania and New York. The com- 
plaint is docketed as No. 8978. 

The effort of lumbermen concerned is to have the com- 
mission order the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio establish similar rate bases from the points involved 
as those enforced by the Norfolk & Western. Certain dis- 
criminations also are alleged against the Virginia and West 
Virginia points and in favor of shippers in -western North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

The rates applied via the Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake 
& Ohio vary as much as 4 to 8 cents per 100 pounds be- 
tween the points involved, constituting a serious detriment 
to shippers on those lines, 

Among those in attendance and participating in the 
hearing were F. BE. Schofield, of the Honaker Lumber Cc., 
William Hunter, of the Atkins Lumber Co., Mr. Bledsoe, of 
the R. BE. Wood Lumber Co., and J. T. Crutchfield, as a rate 
expert. These gentlemen made out a strong case against 
the existing rate adjustment. 

Delos Thomas, general freight agent of the Norfolk & 
Western, and Assistant Traffic Manager Bates of the Penn- 
sylvania appeared for the carriers, with their attorneys. 
The railroad witnesses stoutly defended the rate adjust- 
ment, submitting numerous exhibits to show it is reason- 
able in and of itself and by comparison. 





TO HEAR COMPLAINTS OF SOUTHERN MILLS 

Houston, Tpx., Feb. 27.—Complaints against the railroads 
over which lumber shipments from Houston territory are 
made will be heard in this city before Examiner Flynn of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, March 17. One complaint 
is by the South Texas Lumber Co. against the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railroad. ‘The other complaint is by the Wil- 
liam M. Cady Lumber Co., which alleges wrongful assessment 
of demurrage charges by the Glenflora & Western Railroad, 
amounting to about $7,000. The decision in this case will 
probably affect many other companies similarly situated. The 
cars of the Cady company were held at Galveston on account 
of the labor troubles at the port of New York, but no em- 
bargo had been announced at the.time, it is alleged. The 
company was compelled to pay about $4,000 to get the ship- 
ment thru. Another hearing scheduled is the complaint of 
the Hilton Lumber Co, of Hilton, La., for overcharge. 
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SHIPPING BOARD FACES LARGE VOLUME OF WORK 


Many Complaints, Chiefly Against Great Britain, Await 
Investigation—Typical Cases Are Cited 


[By ODELL] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—Members of the Ship- 
ping Board find that their work is mapped out for them 
for a long time ahead. In addition to making arrange- 
ments to purchase or construct $50,000,000 worth of mer- 
chant ships to build up the foreign commerce of the 
United States, the board is charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating complaints of discrimination filed by Amer- 
ican shippers and ship companies. Between 4,000 and 
5,000 such complaints are now on file in the State De- 
partment and will soon be turned over to the Shipping 
Board for its action. 

Here is a typical case, which already is pending before 
the board. Last November the lumber schooner Mattie 
Newman sailed from a New England port for Liverpool. 
The vessel was partly wrecked while en route, jettisoned 
part of the cargo and limped into the British port. The 
Liverpool authorities refused to permit repairs to the 
Mattie Newman without the approval of the Minister of 
Munitions. That official announced he would issue the 
necessary permit provided the owners of the vessel con- 
sented in advance to turn it into the coal trade between 
British and French ports for the duration of the war. 
The Minister of Munitions was not willing to stop there. 
He insisted that the Newman be turned over to the Brit- 
ish Admiralty—for that is the effect of his proposal— 
and accept the Admiralty’s commandeered ship rate for 
carrying coal. The Boston owners of the Newman re- 
jected this proposal and directed the master and crew to 
return home. They only last week filed formal complaint 
with the Shipping Board, vigorously urging prompt ac- 
tion and demanding the return of the vessel. 

It is conceded that since the Newman is badly in need 
of repairs and can not safely go to sea without them the 
British authorities can make the plea that all docking 
facilities are required for their own and allied vessels. 
Nevertheless, it is not believed that such a contention 
would hold water in any impartial court. As a matter 
of fact, Great Britain is desperately pressed for tonnage 
and is casting about for every available ship and leav- 
ing no stone unturned in the effort to replace tonnage 
destroyed by German submarines and other war measures. 

The Mattie Newman is a small sailing vessel, but cap- 
able of rendering invaluable service in the British-French 
coal trade. Unless prompt action is taken it probably 
will be commandeered by the British Admiralty anyhow 
and impressed into service. It was the impressment 
of American sailors that led to the war of 1812 between 
the United States and England. But for the grave situ- 
ation existing between this country and Germany over 
the submarine issue undoubtedly the American Govern- 
ment would be right now engaged in a determined effort 
to put a stop to British trade aggressions. 

But the Mattie Newman does not furnish the only case 
of this kind, altho it is, perhaps, the most flagrant one. 
Another is the steamer Marina Quezada, which has been 
held in the harbor of Pernumbuco, Brazil, for two years, 
during all of which time the British Admiralty has tried 
first one experient and then another to get control of the 
vessel. The Marina Quezada was suspected of carrying 
coal for the late Admiral von Spee’s German naval fleet. 
It was given provisional register by Costa Rica, altho 
owned by American citizens. En route to South Atlantic 
waters the steamer put in at a Costa Rican port for the 
purpose of perfecting its registry. Upon the demand of 
the British consular officers Costa Rica refused to grant 
it full registry. The steamer sailed without a flag and 
in due time put in at Pernambuco. If destined to meet 
von Spee’s fleet its master did not do so. In time the 
coal cargo of the Marina Quezada was dissipated. Mean- 
while the British Admiralty, thru secret service agents, 
worked up a shadowy title to the steamer for the Furness- 
Withy Co., a Norwegian corporation in close alliance with 
the British authorities. They went so far as to send a 
master and crew to Pernambuco to take over the steamer. 
At this juncture Uncle Sam stepped in and advised the 
Brazilian Government that the American owners had a 
clear title to the vessel. 

The British authorities set up counter contentions, and 
the steamer remained tied up and rusting in Pernambuco 
and has been of no service to anybody for two years, 
during which its earnings would have amounted to a 
handsome fortune. The American owners are now ask- 
ing the Shipping Board to recover their property and 
secure compensation from Great Britain for having kept 
it tied up for two years. 

The last proposal of the British Admiralty was that 
it would recognize the title of the American owners pro- 
vided they first acknowledged the title of the Furness- 
Withy Co. and agreed to use the steamer in the Admiralty 
service for the duration of the war, not at the going 
rate but at such rates as the Admiralty might fix. Need- 
less to say, this proposal was promptly rejected. 

Another complaint is that of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co., which some time ago resumed its transpacific 
service between San Francisco and Manila, via Hong 
Kong. Unless the Pacific Mail submits all its manifests 
to the British consular officers and agrees not to carry 
consignments of goods to persons on the British blacklist 
or any intermediate list its steamers are refused coal at 
Hong Kong. It will be recalled in this connection that 
on at least three occasions heretofore British agents at 
Far Eastern ports took off steamers bound from San 
Francisco to Manila good consigned to persons that char- 
acterized as ‘‘enemy subjects.’’ The State Department 





raised such a rumpus that the goods were promptly for- 
warded to destination. Now John Bull is getting back 
at Uncle Sam by refusing coal to American ships passing 
between American ports unless they agree not to carry 
goods for folks whom the British authorities have stricken 
from their calling list. 

The treatment of the Pacific Mail company is not gen- ~ 
erally known thruout the country and it is predicted that 
popular sentiment will promptly condemn it when the 
facts are known. It indicates to officials a determination 
on the part of Great Britain to interfere with neutral 
trade as it pleases when it involves persons or concerns 
which have for one reason or another been blacklisted. 

Here is another interesting and illuminating example: 
A large American grain shipper succeeded, with the 
knowledge and consent of the Department of State, in 
getting several cargoes of grain past the British blockade 
and into Sweden. Johnny Bull did not like this stunt. 
He had proclaimed a virtual blockade not only of the 
ports of Germany, his enemy, but those of Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. Of course, the United States 
did not recognize the legality of such a blockade and in- 
structed the American shipper that he had a perfect right 
to ship bis grain to Sweden—from one. neutral country 
to another. 

British secret service agents and consular officers in 
Sweden, of course, promptly reported the arrival of this 
grain. They did more. They reported that part of it 
ultimately found its way into Germany. The American 
shipper had a legal right to take it direct to a German 
port if he could run the blockade, but in that event would 
have run the risk of search and seizure. Of course, his 
ships would have been seized anyhow if the British patrol 
vessels had discovered them. 

But John Bull did not drop the matter. His vigilant 
secret service discovered that this same shipper owns a 
controlling interest in a large petroleum company with 
headquarters that had been exporting an enormous vol- 
ume of petroleum products to Australia and New Zea- 
land. This company had no connection whatever with 
the ship concern that had slipped several cargoes of grain 
into Sweden past the British blockade, and had at no 
time done any trading with enemy subjects anywhere. 
That made no difference to John Bull. He promptly 
blacklisted the petroleum company and instructed his 
subjects in Australia and New Zealand to transfer their 
San Francisco account to Balfour, Guthrie & Co. The 
senior member of this concern is a member of Parliament 
and a close relative of Foreign Secretary Balfour. A 
branch of the British concern is maintained in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Shipping Board is greatly concerned over the 
large volume of merchant ships under construction in 
this country for British owners and European neutrals. 
The latter, it is feared, also will ultimately come under 
the British flag, the major part of it being Norwegian. 
It is reported to the board that much of the money ad- 
vanced on the ships under contract for Norwegian corpo- 
rations is British. .Within the last two weeks contracts 
have been let on the Pacific coast alone for merchant 
ships costing $10,000,000, to be built for British inter- 
ests. All the leading yards of the country are now over- 
crowded with ships building for Great Britain, its allies 
and European neutrals, Norwegian register being second 
to British. : 

Congress authorized the Shipping Board to spend $50,- 
000,000 in the acquisition or construction of ships for 
use in the foreign trade. It begins to look as if Great 
Britain proposes virtually to commandeer the private 
shipbuilding facilities of the country and thus shut the 
United States out of its own shipyards. 

Consequently the board is inclined to grant few, if 
any, permits for the transfer of ships from American td 

British or any other foreign registry. February 5 the 
President issued an executive order prohibiting such 
transfers of registry unless approved by the board. 





BRITAIN’S NEWEST EMBARGO AFFECTS AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, Feb. 28.—Administration officials 
and trade experts are taking a keen interest in the new 
British curb on imports into Great Britain. American 
lumbermen are directly interested by reason of the fact 
that the new restrictions apply to wood and cut timber. 
In proclaiming the new embargo on imports, the British 
Government announced that its provisions may be lifted 
in specific instances on a showing of facts. The test of 
its effective operation will depend to some extent on the 
liberality with which the exceptions are permitted. Ofi- 
cials here do not expect any great degree of liberality 
in this regard. 

The latest British embargo will keep out of Great 
Britain approximately $61,000,000 of American goods in 
the course of the next year unless sooner lifted. It is 
conceded that Great Britain has a perfect right to forbid 
these or any other imports in view of the serious situation 
in which the country finds itself owing to German sub- 
marine activities. Imports from now on will be confined 
more and more to bare necessities. 

The possibility that Great Britain may be seeking to 
exercise a still greater degree of control over commercé 
also is seen in the latest orders. 





THE new creosoting plant of the Vancouver Creosot- 
ing Co., at North Vancouver, B. C., has been constructed 
with special reference to the creosoting of long piling 
for railroad pier extension. A large number of the piles 
to be treated will be 136 feet in length. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


Association Takes Steps to Expedite Passage of Webb Bill and for Relief from Car Shortage — Discusses First Aid and Other 
Legislative Measures—Members Score Transit Car Shipments 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 23.—In addition to the regular 
monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which was held in the Hotel Washington this 
afternoon, the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau held its 
annual meeting in the Assembly Room of the Henry 
Building, which was followed by a general cargo meeting, 
and after that by a meeting of the domestic cargo branch. 
During the forenoon the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. held a meeting in the company’s offices in the 
White Building. Most of the manufacturers in attend- 
ance at these meetings later attended the regular West 
Coast association meeting. 

In the absence of President A. L. Paine, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who is in California, 
Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, pre- 
sided at the general meeting. The meeting was well at- 
tended by manufacturers of all sections and, following 
the discussion of routine business and other matters to 
come before the meeting, there was a general discussion 
of market conditions. 

Secretary R. B. Allen read a letter from J. C. Dionne, 
of Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, telling of the successful fight in Texas 
against anti-shingle legislation. The letter related how 
the Texas lumbermen rallied to the defense of wood 
and shingles when legislation adverse to these interests 
was proposed by the legislature. Following the reading 
of this communication, the association authorized Secre- 
tary H. P. Wyckoff, of the shingle branch of the associa- 
tion, to draw up a resolution of thanks and forward it to 
the Texas lumbermen and Mr. Dionne. A communica- 
tion from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion gave some facts regarding the circulation of printed 
matter by that association in the interest of greater 
uses of wood. This letter also notified the manufacturers 
of much anti-wood and anti-shingle legislation coming 





C. E. PATTEN, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Presiding Officer 


up in State legislatures and as proposed city ordinances, 
thruout the country. The National association is devot- 
ing a great deal of energy along the line of obtaining a 
fair deal for wood. 

The secretary then called attention to the status of 
the Webb bill in Congress, and suggested that the asso- 
ciation take action asking representatives in Congress 
from Washington and Oregon to obtain consideration of 
the bill at the present session. He stated that if the 
bill was brought to a vote it was thought it would un- 
doubtedly pass, but there is great danger that it will not 
be brought before the House in the present session, as 
only a few days are left in which to do it. The secretary 
was authorized to draw up a telegram to the senators 
and congressmen and forward it to them, urging that the 
bill be considered at this session. Members were also 
asked to take the matter up with their representatives. 

Paul E. Page, chairman of the association’s Washing- 
ton State legislative committee, was not present, and 
E. P. Blake, manager of the Washington Log Brokerage 
Co., who has been closely in touch with the work of the 
present State legislature, was asked to tell the members 
of the new first aid bill which has just passed the Wash- 
ington legislature, and which is of great importance to 
lumber manufacturers. 

Mr. Blake declared that this first aid bill, which the 
lumbermen had been anxious to see passed, was generally 
considered to be an eminently fair bill and that it had 
passed the senate by a vote of 39 to 1 and had passed 
the house by a very large majority. Mr. Blake pointed 
out some of the principal features in the bill, several of 
which had been subject to a wide difference of opinion 
when the matter was before the legislature two years 
ago, and also in the preliminary stages of the act. Among 
these was the matter of contributing to the fund for first 
aid. This fund, according to the bill, will be raised by 
contributions, one-half of which comes from the employee 
and one-half from the employer, and is to take care of 
accidents that are incident to the industry only. The 
merit system that was incorporated in the bill, it was 
thought, would tend to lessen the cost of first aid, as it 
will make both employer and employee very anxious to 
keep down the number of accidents. In this connection 








the industries coming under it are divided into five 
classes, which were decided upon from a survey of the 
records obtained during the last five years, from the In- 
dustrial Insurance Commission, regarding the number 
and causes of accidents. Under this system a plant owner 
who has a well guarded plant and who makes a good rec- 
ord will be put into a lower class where the cost will be 
less for both the employer and employee, and this will 
have a tendency to make all employees, as well as em- 
ployers, interested in keeping down the expense. The 
bill also provides for a seven-day waiting period before 
compensation shall begin, but which is retroactive if the 
disability shall extend for a period of thirty days. The 
administration of first aid has been taken entirely away 
from the Industrial Insurance Commission, and the bill 
creates a State Medical Aid Board to handle this work. 
It also provides that there may be local boards to handle 
the expenditures. Employees will be just as much inter- 
ested in having the money carefully spent as employers. 

Mr. Blake declared a threat had been made that or- 
ganized labor would ask for a referendum on the First 
Aid bill. Said he: ‘‘I do not believe the State federa- 
tion of labor will get very far, if the people of the State 
are informed regarding the provisions of the bill.’? He 
suggested that it would be well if 100,000 copies of the 
bill were printed and distributed among the voters. He 
also said that the Industrial association has arranged 
for the printing of 5,000 copies of the bill for this pur- 
pose, and felt that other organizations of employers 
should see that it receives further distribution. 

Chester Hogue, the association’s assistant secretary for 
Oregon, said that the Oregon legislature’s session is over 
and that the lumbermen have been very well treated in 
respect to new legislation in that State. There had been 
some attacks on some of the existing laws which lumber- 
men were interested in, but they had not accomplished 
anything. He also said the proposed semi-monthly wage 
payment bill for railroad companies and lumber compa- 
nies had failed to pass. The bill which lumbermen were 
interested in seeing passed was the anti-picketing bill, 
but it did not pass. Other measures of interest that did 
pass the legislature were amendments to the lien laws. 

Secretary Allen called attention to the fact that the 
new grading rules have never been formally adopted by 
the association and Thorpe Babcock, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
moved the adoption of the grading rules ‘‘without argu- 
ment.’’? This motion prevailed. 


Resolution Seeks Better Car Service 


Mr. Babcock then read the following resolution he nad 
brought from Grays Harbor which the mills of that dis- 
trict had passed, regarding the car shortage: 

WuHergkAS, The entire Pacific Northwest largely depends 
on the lumber and shingle industries for its prosperity ; and, 


WHEREAS, The economic conditions of the entire States 
of Oregon and Washington are materially disturbed if the 
activities of the lumber and shingle industries are in any- 
wise interfered with or depressed; and, 


WHEREAS, The forest products industries of the two 
States have been seriously hindered since last October by 
the failure of western roads to supply cars required for the 
transportation of the products of said industries; and, 

WHEREAS, The excessive accumulation of stocks sold and 
awaiting shipment is now seriously interfering with the 
operations of a majority of the mills, which, if no relief 
is obtained in the near future, will be compelled further to 
reduce operations; be it 


_ Resolved, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
viewing with alarm the unprecedented congestion at the 
mills ; the unparalleled shortage in cars; and the great need 
of eastern, middle west and western buyers for stocks pur: 
chased in anticipation of spring trade, urges upon the rail- 
roads the necessity of getting a supply of cars to western 
loading points; at the same time respectfully representing 
that a substantial proportion of such car supply be set 
aside for the loading of forest products. Be it further 


Resolwed, That this meeting request the board of trustees 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in behalf of 
the lumber industry of Oregon and Washington, to take 
such steps, as in its judgment, will bring the car shortage 
conditions before the proper authorities in transcontinental 
railroad operation and in State and Federal supervision of 
interstate and intrastate transportation matters. 

Mr. Babcock declared that Grays Harbor lumbermen 
believed that as between the different districts they were 
being treated about the same, and as among the mills 
they were also getting a pretty fair supply of cars, as the 
railroads had checked up on shipments for the last two 
years and were distributing cars to the mills in the same 
proportion. But Mr. Babcock was of the opinion, as 
were the Grays Harbor lumbermen when they passed 
the above resolution, that the industry as a whole is be- 
ing discriminated against in favor of other industries. 
He said the railroads rely on the lumbermen during the 
dull months for freight, and then make them carry the 
burden during car shortage. He suggested that it is time 
for the lumbermen to demand more cars. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, in the discussion of this 
subject, declared that the association has committees on 
almost everything else, but had never done anything re- 
garding the car situation except as individuals, in which 
ease they were fighting to secure an advantage over one 
another. He advocated the adoption of the Grays Har- 
bor resolution and action by the association. 

At the suggestion of B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., the motion for the adop- 
tion of the resolution was amended to contain authority 
for the Chair to appoint a committee of five to take 
action on the matter. 

In the discussion of this subject Mr. Lewis caused a 
good deal of amusement by saying, first, that he believed 
the Inland Empire mills were getting a better supply of 
cars than ‘those on the Coast, and this was only a natural 
proposition, as the railroads were not particularly eager 


to haul the cars across the mountains during the winter 
months when the mountains are full of snow, and the 
railroads were at a disadvantage in that territory. He 
thought, however, the Coast people could get more cars 
if they made a sufficiently strong protest, but he said he 
did not think it would do them much good to get more 
cars because if they could ship more lumber the first 
thing they would think about would be cutting the price. 

The motion prevailed and the chairman deferred the 
appointment of the committee until a later date. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, Wash., was in attendance at the meet- 
ing, and the Chair asked him to tell the manufacturers 
something of conditions in the Inland Empire. Mr. Mc- 
Goldrick said the car situation with the Inland Empire 
manufacturers is very serious, notwithstanding the re- 
marks of Mr. Lewis. He told of conditions at his own 
mill in Spokane, which is located on every railroad enter- 
ing Spokane, and has been getting not to exeeed two 
ears a day for a considerable period. The Inland Empire 
mills are, as usual, shut down for the winter, and Mr. 
McGoldrick said their stocks were badly broken, but they 
would have had much less on hand if they had been able 
to get the cars to ship, as they. are well supplied with 
orders. He also called attention to a condition which In- 
land Empire mills expect to face during the coming sea- 
son, because of the strength of the I. W. W. movement 
in that territory, and labor troubles may curtail the oper- 
ation of Inland Empire mills this year. Asked about the 
cut of the mills, he said the cut of the Inland Empire 
mills last year was about 20 percent more than for the 
previous year, and the consumption was about 25 percent 
more. 

Market Conditions Discussed 


The secretary then read a number of telegrams regard- 
ing market conditions from yellow pine territory, includ- 





R. B. ALLEN, OF SEATTLE, WASH.: 
Secretary 


ing one from the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., 
one from the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, 


.La., and one from the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of 


East St. Louis, Ill. All these telegrams were to the same 
effect; namely, that there is much business and mills are 
loaded up with orders, but the car situation is greatly 
curtailing shipments. Prices are stiffening in the yel- 
low pine market. 

The Chair pointed out to the manufacturers that the 
price of their product is not in proportion to the increased 
cost of manufacture and he estimated that manufactur- 
ing costs have advanced about 30 percent. He also sug- 
gested that the market was in the hands of the manufac- 
turers at the present time, and that the car situation is 
very likely to continue thruout the present year. Mr. 
Patten called attention to a comparison of the trade bar- 
ometers issued by the association showing the number of 
orders on hand at this time last year, as compared with 
those of the present time. At present the mills have 
orders on hand for four times as much lumber as they 
had at this time last year. A comparison of the trade 
barometers of the Southern Pine Association shows the 
mills of that organization have orders for nearly twice 
as much lumber as they had a year ago. 

L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lumber 
Co., reported that the situation in Oregon was in very 
good shape, in fact, the best since 1907, and the order 
files are well filled. He said he doubted if the Willa- 
mette Valley mills ever had as much business on their 
books as at present. He also called attention to weather 
conditions in California during the last few days, which 
have dispelled the fears of farmers in that section that 
there would not be sufficient water for the coming season. 
Heavy rainfall in the lower sections and snowfall in the 
mountains assure a water supply and the farmers of 
California are jubilant, which means good business in 
that territory. 


Transit Cars Deplored 
Another subject which brought forth considerable dis- 


cussion was that of shipping transit cars of lumber. 
Practically all manufacturers present criticised the prac- 
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tice of shipping transit cars and most of them were at a 
loss to figure why any mills should be putting cars in 
transit at the present tifme, when practically all of them 
are loaded up with back orders, which they can not fill. 
Transit cars in lumber have always had a bad effect on 
the market and the same thing applies to random cargoes 
shipped on consignment to the California market. Most 
manufacturers have always been bitterly opposed to this 
method but there have always been a few that persisted 
in the practice. 

In discussing the situation of the present market, E. C. 
Knight, managing director of the Vancouver Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., said that the British Columbia mills 
were getting at least $2 a thousand and, in most cases 
more, for their lumber than the mills on this side of the 
line. 

W. B. Mack, Hoquiam, manager of the National Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., suggested that there was much 
good local business in the State of Washington which 
was not receiving the proper care at this time because of 
the car shortage, and said that during the great car short- 


age of 1907 the railroads arranged for two quotas of 
cars, one for interstate business and one for intrastate 
business. As it is now, the mills use every car they get 
for business on the long haul, but if the railroads fur- 
nished certain cars which could not be taken out of the 
State for the intrastate business this business would re- 
ceive much better attention, and he suggested the special 
car committee consider this phase of the subject. 

K. G. Kellogg, of the Pacifie States Lumber Co., To- 
coma, brought up the subject of surfacing car sills. He 
called attention to the present rule which allows only one- 
quarter inch for surfacing car sills, and declared it can 
not be done with regular sized stock. He also asserted 
that the present weight of three pounds under those con- 
ditions was not heavy enough, and suggested that the 
sills should be surfaced one-half inch scant and the weight 
used should be 3,150 pounds a thousand feet. It was 
pointed out that this matter had been taken up with the 
Southern Pine Association, asking for its codperation in 
such a movement, and that Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of 
that association, had answered that the yellow pine manu- 


facturers were committed to surface one-quarter inch off 
and would not consider a change unless with the approval 
of the Master Carbuilders’ Association. This matter was 
referred to: the railroad committee of the association, 
with the suggestion that a price differential should be 
made. 

Shortly before closing E. J. Palmer, of the Victoria 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, B. C., suggested 
that lack of codperation among lumbermen was respon- 
sible for the greatest number of their ills and, illustrat- 
ing their position, told a story. He said a visitor ap- 
proached a man in uniform who was guarding a body of 
fifty lunatics. The official was armed with a short club. 
The visitor asked if he was not afraid of his ability to 
handle the lunatics under the circumstances and his reply 
was, ‘‘Not at all, if one of them breaks out and starts 
anything, I will hit him over the head with a club.’’ 
‘¢But,’? said the visitor, ‘‘what if they should codper- 
ate?’’ ‘‘Codperate—hell, they are crazy,’’ said the offi- 
cial. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30. 





PACIFIC INSPECTION BUREAU REVIEWS BUSY YEAR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
this city, was held this afternoon in the assembly room 
of the Henry Building. No business came before the 
meeting except the election of trustees and the reports 
of the president and secretary on the last year’s work of 
the association. The new directors elected were William 
Donovan, sr., of South Aberdeen, Wash., Donovan Lum- 
ber Co., who succeeds R. 8. Lytle, deceased, formerly 
Hoquiam, Wash., and A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen, Ander- 
son & Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., to suc- 
ceed W. B. Mack, resigned. 

The officers of the association will be elected at the 
first meeting of the board of trustees. 

President E. G. Ames did not read a report but made 
a few brief statements before the members, and was fol- 
lowed by Fred W. Alexander, secretary of the bureau. 

The secretary’s report showed that the bureau has 
had an exceptionally good year with a big increase in the 
amount of lumber inspected and a decrease in complaints. 
Practically all lumber shipped from the north Pacific 
coast to foreign countries was inspected by the bureau 
and eertifieates were issued for it and only four complaints 
were made during the year. Indications are that the 
complaints will not be considered justifiable in the end. 

Among other things of interest the report contained 
was the showing of the volume of business of the bureau. 
From Jan. 1, 1904, to Dee. 31, 1916, the total amount 
of lumber shipped from Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia was 19,682,427,600 feet, and of this amount the 
bureau inspected and issued-certificates on 12,149,986,000 
feet. The figures of course apply only to cargo ship- 


ments. During 1904 the bureau inspected 77 percent of 
the total lumber export from this district. During 1916 
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it inspected practically 100 percent of the export busi- 
ness. The eastern rail inspection business of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the work of the 
bureau of grades of that organization have been placed 
under the supervision of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau and that organization is making good progress 
with the work. It is hoped that in the near future the 
inspecting of lumber for'the rail trade will have assumed 
as great proportions as that of the cargo trade. The 
bureau also conducts eastern inspection service for com- 
plaints on all west Coast lumber. 

The membership of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau at present includes 127 mills. 

Fred W. Alexander, who has been secretary of the or- 
ganization for the last twelve years, thru his straight- 
forward and diligent efforts has made a reputation for 
the bureau that might well be the envy of any similar 
organization. Buyers demand the certificates of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and Government in- 
vestigators have praised highly the work of this bureau 
and urged lumber, manufacturers in other sections of the 
country to follow a like plan. 

The present board of trustees is comprised of the fol- 
lowing prominent lumber manufacturers: E. G. Ames, 
Seattle; A. Brix, Portland, Ore.; O. M. Clark, Linnton, 
Ore.; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; Charles E. Hill, 
Seattle, Wash.; H. Kirk, Portland, Ore.; C. L. Lewis, 
Raymond, Wash.; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash.; E. J. 
Palmer, Chemainus, B. C.; F. H. Ransom, Portland, Ore. ; 
A. A. Seott, Mukilteo, Wash.; R. S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore.; 
F. J. Wood, Bellingham, Wash.; William Donovan, ‘and 
A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen, Wash. 





EXAMINER ESCH SUGGESTS REVISED CLASSIFICATION 


In Docket 8131 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Examiner Fred Esch. has now sent out a pamphlet 
giving a suggested revision of the classification descrip- 
tions for the purpose of simplifying them and rendering 
them uniform. The first portion is given up to a paral- 
lel column comparison of the present and the proposed 
classification and this is followed by a complete text of 
the proposed uniform classification which is greatly sim- 
plified as compared with the present list. With the 
pamphlet Examiner Esch sends out a circular letter under 
date of Feb. 23, stating that the list is submitted for the 
consideration of all interested parties and asking for 
criticism or further suggestions. It is especially desired 
that all interested parties on this subject send their 
names in before March 10 ‘‘in order that a list of such 
names may be prepared and sent to all parties concerned 
with the request that each submit his suggestions to all 
of the parties listed.’’ 

Inasmuch as there are several thousand people in the 
lumber industry alone interested in this matter this 
would obviously lead to a chain of correspondence which 
would make the ordinary chain begging letter system 
look rather amateurish. The commission should collect 
and redistribute this information. ‘ 

The idea of simplifying the descriptive terms of lum- 
ber and lumber products as used in railroad classifica- 
tions is a most excellent one and the idea appears to be 
carried out (in general) in excellent form in the list 
which is submitted in this pamphlet. There are some 
slight discrepancies, however, which will be noticed at 
onee by those expertly versed in lumber products. As 
an instance, in the lumber list ceiling and flooring are 
ineluded, while wainscoating is reserved for the mill- 
work list. Just why ceiling should be lumber if of 
standard lengths and be millwork if sawed to shorter 
lengths is not very clear. 

Inasmuch as suggestions and criticism are desired at 
as early a date as possible, it may be of assistance in 
this direction to republish the entire summary of the 
proposed classification description inasmuch as it is not 
extremely extended. It is as follows: 

Agricultural implement, sleigh and vehicle material: Em- 
braces. the following articles where sawed, planed turned, 
bent. mitred, tenoned, bored, but not primed, painted nor 
ironed: Axles, bars, (side-spring, lead and shaft), beams, 
blocks, (hub and spoke) bottoms, bolsters, bows, brakebars, 
doubletrees, felloe material, felloes, fenders, gearing parts, 
handles, hame sticks, hounds, hubs, hub material, neck 
yokes, plow beams, poles, reaches, rims, rim strips, rounds, 
sand boards, shafts, single trees, sleighwood, spokes, spoke 
— tongues, wagon material, whiffletrees. 


Basket bottoms and tops. 

Bed slats. 

Blocks, rough including such as last, mining, heading, stave, 
spool, match, paving (plain or creosoted), shingle, and shuttle 
(see also Agricultural Implement, Sleigh and Vehicle Mate- 
rial, Millwork). : 

Bolts, rived, split or sawed (short logs). 





Boxes, cases (packing) and crates, s.u., or k.d. 
Packages and Box and Crate Material). 

Box and crate material, consisting of ends, sides, tops and 
bottoms of boxes, crates, egg cases and bee hives, stenciled 
or unstenciled, and of solid or built up wood. (See also 
Packages). 

Braces, and brackets, insulator. 

Built-up wood (consisting of two or more pieces of veneer 
glued together). 

Casing, steampipe covering. 

Cigar box lumber, under %-inch in thickness. 

Coffin stock, consisting of built-up wood, bent or straight. 

Cooling tower material, consisting of staves and other 
wooden parts used in the construction of cooling towers. 

Cooperage stock, embraces slack and tight barrel, cask, keg 
and hogshead material including heading, dowled or matched ; 
head lining ; hoops, sawed, sliced, dressed, straight or coiled ; 
staves, hewed, bucked, sawed, planed, listed, jointed, cham- 
pered and crozed. 

Cores, for carpets, rugs or paper rolls. 

Covers, ice can and wash tub. 

Cross arms, telegraph and telephone. 

Doors, grain and coal, k.d. 

Fence stays or lath as used in the manufacture of combined 
wood and wire fencing. 

Frame material, k.d., cot and mattress. 

Furniture stock, sawed, planed, turned, glued, but not 
set up, primed, painted nor ironed. 

Handle material, not further finished than sawed or turned 
to shape. 

Ladder material. 

Lasts, in the rough. 

Logs, peeled or unpeeled. 

Lumber: Embraces the following products of saw and 
planing mills, rough or dressed when %-inch in thickness 
and over: Baseboards without ornamentation; boards; bil- 
lets, split or sawed; casing; ceiling except panel; clap- 
boards; flitches; flooring, except parquetry or wood carpet; 
lath ; lath, Byrkit (combined lath and sheathing) ; moldings, 
carpenter’s (as distinguished from ornamental picture and 
other moldings); partitions; planks; railing; sheathing; 
siding; strips; timber. 

Match splints or strips. 

Millwork: Embraces the following articles unglazed, un- 
primed, unpainted, unironed and consisting entirely of wood: 
Astragals; balusters; balustrade work; bases; beads, angle, 
corner, cornice; blinds; blocks, base, center, corner head 
and plinth; brackets, cornice; building material; capitals; 
caps, post; casing, door and window (see also lumber) ; 
columns, solid or hollow; cornice brackets; cresting; deco- 
rative lumber doors, except grain and coal doors; door stock ; 
eavetroughs; fittings, closet or pantry; frames, blind, door, 
screen and window; frame stock, K.D., door and window; 
grille work; guttering; hoods, window; house trimmings; 
interior finish or trimmings; jambs, door and panel; mantel; 
newels; ornaments, gable and post; paneling; pilasters; 
portier work; posts, railings and rails; risers; rosettes; 
sash; screens, door and window, including wired; sills, door 
and window; scroll work; spindles; store fronts; turned 
work; treads; wainscoting; window aprons, hoods and 
stools; windows. 4 

Mine material consisting of timbers; lagging, stulls, props, 
caps, cribbing, rails, supports and wedges. 

Packages, fruit and vegetable made from scarfed box mate- 
= also Boxes and Crates and Box and Crate Mate- 
rial). 

Pickets, fence. 

Piles or piling, peeled or unpeeled, plain or creosoted. 

Pins, dowel. 

Pins, insulator. 

Pipe material, staves and other wooden parts used in the 
construction of pipe and also iron bands and wooden or iron 
connections for wooden pipe, consisting of ells, ties, crosses, 


(See also 


reducers, bands and eyes (weight of iron bands and iron con- 
nections not to exceed 20 percent of the weight of the entire 
carload). 

Poles, peeled or unpeeled, creosoted or not, and not further 
finished than turned, including such as bean, curtain, electric 
wire, furnace, fishpound, hoop, hop, mine, power line, smelt- 
ing, sucker rod, telegraph, telephone. 

Posts, peeled or unpeeled, not furtber finished than turned, 
including such as fence, grape, pit, vineyard, wooden, N.O.S. 

— heads, bored, but not finished; pump and well 
tubing. 

Rails, dressed or in the rough, including such as fence and 
mill rails. 

Rods, sucker, not further finished than turned. 

Rods, dowel. : 

Rollers, not further finished than sawed, planed or turned 
to shape. 

Seats, circus, not upholstered nor with backs. 

Seats, closet. 

Shelves, k.d. 

Shingles. 

Ship knees. 

Ship spar or spar timber. 

Shutters, inside and outside. 

Silo material, consisting of staves, doors and other wooden 
materials used in the construction of silos and also door 
hangers, iron bands, hoops, lugs and bolts (the weight of the 
iron articles not to exceed 20 percent of the entire weight). 

— (for barbed wire), k.d. 

takes. 


Tank material, consisting of staves and other wooden parts 
used in the construction of vats, and also“ixtures, including 
gage, iron or steel bands or hoops and lugs (the weight of 
iron fixtures, gage, iron or steel bands or hoops and lugs 
not to exceed 20 percent of the weight of the entire carload). 

Tent stock, including keys (slides), pins and poles. 

Ties, sawed or hewn, creosoted or otherwise chemically 
treated or not, including such as cross, switch, railroad, 
street railway and mine ties. 

Tie plugs. 

Trunk slats. 

Vat material, consisting of staves and other wooden parts 
used in the construction of vats. 

Veneer, sliced, rotary cut or sawed, under %-inch in thick- 
ness, figured or unfigured. 

Waste, consisting of slabs, sawdust, shavings, bark, boughs, 
edgings, listings, ug product, shingle tow, broken lumber 
of — widths and lengths, and none as long as 

eet. 

Wheelbarrow material, sawed, planed, turned, bent, bored, 
mitred, tenioned, but not primed, painted nor ironed. 





LUMBERMEN in the vicinity of Marshfield, Wis., are 
interested in a unique compilation of the comparative 
prices of farm products that has been made by a lumber 
dealer there based on the record of an Indiana retailer 
who also has an elevator where he buys grains from the 
farmers. It is shown that in 1906 a wagonload of wheat 
amounting to fifty bushels would have purchased 1,200 
feet of No. 1 shiplap. In 1916 the same amount of 
wheat would have purchased an average of 2,800 feet 
of the same class of lumber. In 1906 fifty bushels of 
corn bought 4,600 first grade cedar shingles while in 
1916 the same amount of corn purchased 10,220 shingles 
of the same grade. 
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SOUTHERN RETAILERS HOLD A SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 


President Commends Trademarking of Lumber — Advocate Uniformity of Lien Laws Thruout Association Territory— 
Need of Better Knowledge of Costs Forcibly Set Forth—Co-operation Essential to Business Success 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27.—The Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association believes it has hit the upgrade 
and that its future meetings will be more largely at- 
tended than those in the past. It seeks to serve the 
retail lumbermen of western Tennessee, southern Ken- 
tucky and northern Mississippi, and the presence of a 
number of dealers from that territory who previously 
have not been present, was looked upon as a good omen 
at this year’s meeting. The first session of the 1917 
convention was held Monday afternoon, with President 
R. E. Montgomery, of Memphis, in the chair. He ex- 
pressed gratification over the changed attitude of the 
National Government toward legitimate business asso- 
ciations and its disposition to foster, rather than de- 
stroy, codperative effort. The Government has found 
that united effort can produce better results than in- 
dividual action. The lumber business is not susceptible 
to monopoly in any of its branches. The Government 
should allow it the full liberty of united effort. 

President Montgomery urged the encouragement of 
the trade mark idea. It will make it possible to trace 
back to the manufacturer any shipment. He believed 
that this practice would stimulate all manufacturers 
to improve the quality of their goods. The president 
complimented the Southern Pine Association and said 
that its efforts were producing great benefits to the 
trade in general. Its efforts are educational, encour- 
aging efficiency and intelligence in manufacture and 
distribution, and it gives its members facts and figures 
to enable them to meet conditions and serve the public. 

Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, also referred to 
the governmental attitude. He said that now the Gov- 
ernment does not hesitate to say that the lumber in- 
dustry should do more to help itself; that organized 
activities along legitimate and healthful lines 
should be greatly strengthened and expanded. 
Mr. Smith believed that every man should 
strive thru an intelligently conducted business 
to reap a fair return on his capital. ‘‘To do 
less than that,’’ he said, ‘‘is an injustice to 
yourself, your family and your community.’’ 
The secretary said that the lien law of Ten- 
nessee is again threatened, but the matter will 
have attention and an effort will be made to 
strengthen the law by extending the lien to 
material furnished to sub-contractors if any 
change is made. He said that the real need 
of the association is 100 new members. 

President Montgomery announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Nominations—W. I. Ingram, Trenton, Tenn. ; 
Charles Lansdell, Paris, Tenn.; C. T. Moss, 
Union City, Tenn.; John A. Johnson, Hender- 
sor, Tenn.; W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky. 

Resolutions—O. R. Beard, Sharon, Tenn.; Em- 
met Montgomery, Memphis, Tenn.; T. R. Reyn- 
vids, Union City, Tenn. 

Audit—Rice Hungerford, Memphis, Tenn.; B. 
A. Tucker, Senatobia, Miss. 

Membership—M. M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss. ; 
J. B. Webb, Greenwood, Miss.; H. C. Canaday, 
Mayfield, Ky. 

John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, secretary 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, responded to the question ‘‘ Why an Asso- 
ciation?’’ He said that the day of ‘‘let 
George do it’’ has gone by and that this is 
the time of more cooperation. The old, ruthless method 
of competition has failed, and the Government, itself, 
now believes that a failure in business is an injury to 
the State. 

Mr. Pritchard said that three years ago the gum 
lumber industry was on a losing basis, and his organi- 
zation was formed for the purpose of advertising the 
merits of gum lumber and exploiting its use. Its mem- 
bership was small, for it was hard to interest many 
gum manufacturers who clung to the old idea that 
there is a natural demand for lumber and all the lum- 
berman needs to do is to supply it. But substitutes 
sprang up and gum lumber manufacturers recognized 
the need of an association. The result is that by asso- 
ciated effort the industry has been put on a higher 
plane. During 1916 100,000,000 feet more of gum lum- 
ber was used in the United States than in the preceding 
year. The industry lost 80,000,000 feet of export busi- 
ness, but it overtook that loss and is now on a paying 
basis for the first time in its history. This shows what 
can be accomplished with a real spirit of codperation. 

The lien laws of Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi 
came up for discussion under the subject of needed 
legislation. H. C. Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky., thought 
there should be a uniformity of lien laws and believed 
that Kentucky has the best lien Jaw of all. Another 
thing that Mr. Canaday believed should receive legis- 
lative attention is the matter of car supply, but this is 
a subject for Federal. statute. The numerous mistakes 
and overcharges by the railroads also need correction. 
The secretary of the Commercial Association of May- 
field in one year collected $1,500 in overcharges. Mr. 
Canaday believed that many of these overcharges are 
easily avoidable because rates are now clearer and the 
railroads should be more careful—either get better men 
or give them better instructions. 

In the absence of Charles Treas, of Aberdeen, Miss., 
his address was read by M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss. 
Mr. Treas said that the incompetent and unreliable 
contractor is the boll weevil of the lumber business. 
He believed that the lien law should hold the building 
until all bills for its construction have been paid. An- 
other. difficulty is the manufacturer who does not exer- 
cise due care in the making of his product. On the 


W. K. HALL, 








question of a wife’s liability, he believed that the evi- 


“dent knowledge and consent of the wife should make 


her liable for material furnished for the improvement 
of property in her name. 

T. M. Salter, of Memphis, gave an excellent address 
on credits. He said: ‘‘When we face a loss we begin 
to ask ourselves how this man ever got into us to this 
extent? and it is because we did not thoroly investigate 
the party when we opened the account. We think we 
will ship one order and investigate later. Sometimes 
the retailer thinks he has no time to investigate. Fre- 
quently he opens an account on a gambling chance.’’ 
Twenty years of experience had given the speaker the 
opinion that losses on bad accounts are due to three 
things—insufficient or improper investigation, not 
watching the account, or not keeping it within a safe 
limit. The science of credits is to refuse to take any- 
thing for granted. Proper investigation will prevent 
loss later on. That is the most essential thing in busi- 
ness. Many things enter into the subject of credits— 
moral character, habits, and integrity of the manage- 
ment in the case of a corporation. As to how to inves- 
tigate, Mr. Salter said where possible special agency 
reports should be secured, trade and bank references 
demanded, and information secured from competitive 
sources. The opinion of others in the same line is often 
very valuable. If you are an employe you want to be 
able to show something to your superiors that will 
justify you in filling the order. The red flags in credit 
making are poor moral risks, incapacity, lack of capital, 
extravagance, and mismanagement. 

M. F. Hannahs, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Association, 


called the attention of the retailers to that organiza- 








FULTON, KY.; 


Vice President Director 


WHO TOOK ACTIVE PART IN MAKING ANNUAL INTERESTING 


tion. He asked for their codperation and support. 

W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., H. C. Canaday, of May- 
field, Ky., and M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., dis- 
cussed the lien laws. Mr. Elledge said that dealers 
should compel contractors to furnish lists themselves 
and not figure from the blue prints. Others who par- 
ticipated in the discussion were President R. E. Mont- 
gomery, of Memphis, J. B. Webb, of Greenwood, Miss., 
and J. A. Vowell, of Martin, Tenn. Mr. Elledge said 
that most contractors are compelled to draw on the 
owner for an advance to pay their labor every week 
and he had found it a simple matter to ask the con- 
tractors to draw $100 at the same time to apply on the 
material account, so that when the laborer got his 
money on Saturday the dealer also got something on the 
material. In this way the amount of the credit was 
kept within bounds. 


The Banquet 


The annual dinner Monday evening was attended by 
100 visitors, including the ladies, and President R. E. 
Montgomery, of Memphis, Tenn., acted as toastmaster. 
Brief responses were made by Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, P. T. Langan, 
of Cairo, Ill., J. C. Kincannon, of Louisville, Ky., 
Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, W. K. Hall, of 
Fulton, Ky., and C. R. Carrothers, of Memphis. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. P 


The closing session of the convention was held Tues- 
day morning. W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., said that he 
believed the principal cause of price cutting is ignor- 
ance. It is surprising how few people have any idea 
of the cost of doing business. In computing the cost 
of business the dealer should charge interest on invest- 
ment, rent if it is not included in the investment, 
amount of salary of the owner if working, wages of 


* employees, depreciation in buildings, machinery and 


stock, insurance, taxes, advertising and bad accounts. 
Mallory Davis, of Memphis, read a paper entitled 
‘*Figuring the Cost in Making Prices.’’ After outlin- 
ing the necessity of cost accounting, he said: 
We are all agreed on a great many items of cost in the 


H. C, CANADAY, MAYFIELD, KY. ; 


operation of a lumber business, and with competition be- 
coming more active every day, it is absolutely imperative 
that these cost items be kept at a minimum, but they must 
never be minimized. Do not fool yourself with regard to 
any single item of cost. For a yard that resells lumber, 
or its finished products only, the best possible method of 
arriving at your cost would be as follows: Cost per 1,000 
feet b. m. for unloading and piling or sticking; cost per 
1,000 feet b. m. for loading at yard and delivering to job. 
Two percent of invoice cost should be charged for actual 
depreciation from damage and breakage. ‘These items of 
cost give you the cost of actual material only, and to that 
must be added your fixed or overhead expense, which cau 
be based on a long percentage of your volume per annum, 
provided each item is made to carry the same margin of 


rofit. 

I find that illustrations are necessary in order to arrive 
at actual figures, so I shall attempt to illustrate the 
method my firm employs in arriving at cost for the resale 
of lumber only, meaning stock that is not reworked by us. 
I shall use cost items that will apply in your smaller 
towns and cities, rather than the larger cities where the 
cost for these various operations is greater. 

For the average yard, your minimum cost for unloading 
and piling is 90 cents a thousand. Your cost for loading 
and delivering to the job is $1 a thousand. Your depre- 
ciation on stock will average 30 cents a thousand. Your 
investment is, say, $20,000. Taxes and insurance are $600; 
depreciation on buildings, equipment etc., is $400; your 
telephone, advertising, postage and incidentals are $600; 
your fixed salaries are, for manager, $2,400, bookkeeper, 
$1,000, shipping clerk, $1,200, yard man, $900, salesman 
and collector, $1,000. The first process of figuring your 
cost per thousand b. m. at the job is $2.20. Now the 
second process shows an annual fixed expense of $8,100. 
Now if your volume should be $100,000 per annun, figuring 
25 percent above actual invoice cost, call it 10 percent. 
Now by this process you will see that 1,000 feet b. m. of No. 
2 sheathing invoiced to you at $20 a thousand actually 
cost you, delivered to the job, $24.20, or 21 percent of 
invoice. If it should be No. 3 sheathing instead of No. 2, 
invoiced at $16, then your cost at the job wou!d be $19.80 
a thousand, or 24 percent of the invoice. The same method 
applied to B finish would show this result. Invoice cost 
$30; cost at job $35.20, 17% percent of invoice would be 

your cost at job. ‘his method shows a maxi- 
mum of 24 percent of invoice cost on your low 
grade stock and a minimum of 17% perceft of 
invoice cost for your highest priced material. 
Another feature it reveals is that it cost you 
$5.20 a thousand to handle finish and $3.80 a 
thousand to handle No. 8 sheathing. Should 
your sales per annum be in volume actually one- 
third of each of these three grades, then your 
average net cost for operating would be approxi- 
mately 2114 percent of invoice cost. In the cities 
where your volume would be larger, your in- 
creased cost for operating would increase rather 
than decrease the percentage of invoice cost. 

You will notice that I have made no estimate 
of losses thru bad accounts. That must be taken 
eare of in adding your profit. have merely 
attempted to point out the surest way of finding 
your actual cost, and challenge any man to 
show me that he can operate his business on a 
smaller percentage of cost. 

Before closing I wish also to call your at- 
tention to the fact that I do not figure interest 
on the $20,000 investment as a part of cost, but 
vou can not very well figure that as profit. You 
have to earn $1,200 above the cost as illustrated 
before you have earned any profit at all, should 
this item be added as a part of cost in the fixed 
expense, then instead of adding 10 percent of 
the invoice, plus the cost of delivery to the job, 
you would have to add 11.63 percent and your 
total or net cost for the No. 2 sheathing deliv- 
ered to the job would be $24.52 a thousand in- 
stead of $24.20, or in other words you would 
have to add approximately 30 cents a thousand in 
order to take care of the interest on your $20,- 
000 investment, 

J. A. Vowell, of Martin, Tenn., urged co- 
operation, not only of competitors but also 
with customers and employees. He said he had had expe- 
rience in sawmill, farming and retail lumbering. He 
found that when he had codperation he made money and 
when he did not he did not make any. His own cost 
of doing business, he figured, was 29 percent on sales. 

J. B. Webb, of Greenwood, Miss., said he believed 
that lack of codperation caused more losses than any- 
thing that could be corrected by legislation. We have 
heard people say again and again that they are doing 
a nice business but not making any money; he said: 
“*TIt is because people do not know the cost of doing 
business. In this country it takes the verdict of twelve 
men to convict a person, but when a little 2x4 con- 
tractor comes in and tells us something about a com- 
petitor, then we convict him immediately. We should 
not allow ourselves to cultivate a personal feeling 
against the competitor. We should talk to him instead 
of about him. We think that the fellow forty miles 
away is all right, and there is no reason why we should 
not think he is all right just because he happens to 
live in the same town.’’ 

B. W. Ellis, of Ripley, Tenn., urged greater codpera- 
tion between dealers and wholesalers in keeping the sale 
of lumber in legitimate channels. 

_T. R. Reynolds, of Union City, Tenn., spoke on the 
bright side of the lumber business and said that the 
brightest light that shines on the retail lumber business 
is codperation first with the wholesaler, second with 
competitors and third with employees. 

W. T. Ingram, of Trenton, Tenn., presented the report 
of the committee on nominations and the following 
were unanimously elected: 

President—J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn. 

Vice president—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky. 

Directors—H. C. Canaday, Mayfield, Ky.; J. B. Webb, 
Greenwood, Miss.; L. E. Montgomery, Memphis, Tenn. 

O. R. Beard, of Sharon, Tenn., presented the report 
of the resolutions committee thanking the Memphis 
lumbermen, the manufacturers and their traveling rep- 
resentatives, the speakers and the hotel for the success 
of the meeting. 

B. A. Tucker, of Senatobia, Miss., presented the re- 
port of the audit committee, showing a balance on hand 
of $119.95. 
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M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., reported that three 
new members had been secured during the meeting and 
recommended a standing committee on membership. 
President Montgomery then declared the convention 
adjourned, and in closing thanked those present for 
the excellent feeling that had prevailed, expressing the 
opinion that the field is ripe for association work and 





that much can be accomplished by a little energy prop- 
erly directed. 


Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 


A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held Monday evening 
after the banquet, and Gurnee Clifton Gardner, of Rose- 
dale, Miss., and Lester Charles Metchum, of Memphis, 








were duly initiated into the mysteries of a black cat’s 
existence. The officers of the concatenation were: Snark, 
L. E. Glass; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. K. Hall; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, Douglas Malloch; Bojum, M. M. Elledge; Scrive- 
noter, R. E. Montgomery, jr.; Jabberwock, R. A, Taylor; 
Custocatian, G. O. Friedel; Arcanoper, Mallory Davis; 
Gurdon, C. H. Stevens. 





ASSOCIATION PLANS AND PERFORMANCES IN BRIEF 


Three Organizations Arrange for Big Doings at Their Conventions—Pittsburgh and New England Wholesalers and New 
Jersey Dealers Hold Annuals—Southern Millmen to Incorporate 


March 12, 183—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
eng William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 
ng. 

March 28, 24—Arkansas_ Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting. 

Mareh 29—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting, 

st, eee on Cut-over Lands, New Orleans, 

a. 

May 1-3—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Annual meeting. 





ARKANSAS LUMBER DEALERS’ ANNUAL 


Little Rock, Ark., and Friday and Saturday, March 23 
and 24, have been chosen as the place and time of the 
annual meeting of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, to which a comprehensive invitation has been 
extended to ‘‘ATl members, associate members and adver- 
tising members or their representatives, as well as other 
dealers, manufacturers, representatives of trade journals 
and newspapers and all others interested in the work of 
our association.’’ President E. D. Ferguson and Secre- 
tary J. B. Webster in advices to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN say: 

Arrangements are being made for an excellent program, 
and we feel safe in saying that we will have one of the 
best and most profitable meetings we have ever had. Inter- 
est in association work at this time is greater than ever 
before, and never has there been such marked evidence of 
success and good results from association activities. 

The officers of the association ask for support and 
codperation in securing a good attendance, requesting 
that members will ‘‘make their plans to come, talk to 
others about it and give the coming meeting all of the 
publicity possible.’’ 





THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIA- 
TION’S ANNUAL 


In anticipation of its coming annual meeting (the 
twentieth), to be held in Chicago, June 14 and 15, the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association is distributing 
2 folder recounting what the trade press said regarding 
the nineteenth annual convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, quoting from three trade 
journals, including the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of the 
convention of 1916. All of these excerpts, as circumstan- 
ces warranted, were in laudatory tone, not only of the 
convention of last year but of the association, its ob- 
jects and accomplishments and its personnel, and pre- 
sumably are distributed as indicative of the character of 
attendance and the purpose of the annual of the coming 
year, as witness the statement, ‘‘The conditions which 
made our last convention a record breaker still exist and 
absolutely insure even greater interest and a larger at- 
tendance at the twentieth annual, June, 1917.’’ 

Indications are that the prophecy will be fulfilled— 
that the big convention scheduled for next June will set 
a new record for attendance, usefulness and accomplish- 
ment for the association. 





ANNUAL TO END QUARTER CENTURY OF 
ACTIVITY 

New York, Feb. 26.—Plans are rapidly developing 
for the twenty-fifth annual meeting and banquet of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, to 
be held at William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
2l and 22. The executive committee, consisting of W. W. 
Knight, M. E. Preisch, B. F. Betts, Gordon C. Edwards 
and F, R. Babcock, is in touch with the local committee 
appointed by the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association consisting of F. R. Babcock, J. B. Mont- 
gomery and W. H. Schuette. 

In the business meetings there will be some interest- 
ing discussions on matters of present day trade interest 
and one of the features of the meeting will be a traffic 
conference which will be held on the first day, Wednes- 
day afternoon, at 2 o’clock. To this conference are in- 
vited not only members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association but the traffic managers of all 
associations thruout the country as well as traffic man- 
agers representing lumber manufacturing plants. The 
objects of this conference are to endeavor to find some 
way to relieve the lumber business from present railroad 
embargoes and to consider any other traffic matters that 
are pertinent to the lumber business. 

The demoralized condition of the lumber trade today 
on account of lack of shipping facilities is one of the 
paramount issues in the mind of the trade and it is 
hoped that at this conference a way may be found to 
cooperate effectively with the railroads in securing bet- 
ter movement of lumber and for a more thoro codpera- 
tion of lumber organizations in traffic matters. 

Secretary Perry, who has been to Pittsburgh and in 
touch with other lumber associations, reports that the 
meeting and conference will be unusually well attended. 








As this meeting completes a quarter century for 
association activity there will be some attractive fea- 
tures. The ladies will participate with the men in the 
banquet Thursday evening, as will also several prominent 
speakers. On Wednesday evening the members of the 
association and their ladies will be the guests of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
committee representing that association is actively at 
work and every indication points to the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing being one of the largest and most successful in the 
history of the association. 





PITTSBURGH WHOLESALERS MEET AND ELECT 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 27.—The Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its annual meeting and 
election of officers this week. The following were elected 
to office: 

: ee V. McCreight, of the Ricks, McCreight Lum 
er Co. 


Vice president—E. H. Stoner, of the West Penn Lum- 
ber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lum- 
ber Co. 


Directors—A. K. Rabe, of the Commercial Door & Sash 
Co.; F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co.; EB. 8. Dunn, 
of the West Virginia Lumber Co.; A. J. Diebold, of the 
Forest Lumber Co., and J. B. Montgomery, of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. Criste was honored with reélection to the secretary- 





Cc. V. McCREIGHT, OF PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Elected President of Wholesalers’ Association 


ship. He probably is the oldest secretary in point of 
service that ever has held that office in the Pittsburgh 
association. Mr. Montgomery, who was elected a di- 
rector, is the retiring president. 

Matters pertaining to the coming convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
will be held in this city, were discussed, and plans for the 
reception and entertainment of the visitors were shown 
to be progressing satisfactorily, 





CARRIAGE BUILDERS CONSIDER MANUFACTUR- 
ING PROBLEMS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 27.—Fifty of the leading car- 
riage maufacturers of the United States met here today 
to consider problems in connection with the high cost of 
lumber and other products entering into the manufacture 
of carriages. There will be another meeting here March 
30. Theodore Luth, of this city, presided and called at- 
tention to the rising cost of all materials, to the railroad 
embargoes and to other things that contribute to the 
higher cost of manufacure and marketing. An appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was considered. 

It was decided to send a delegation to Chicago to ar- 
range for the convention of the Carriage Builders’ Na- 
tional Association, which meets in that city next Sep- 
tember. 


SOUTHERN MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS ARE 
ACTIVE 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 26.—On the occasion of the last 
quarterly meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, held here recently, at the 
Piedmont Hotel, there were, besides the instructive ad- 
dresses of the officers, pointed talks by visiting lumber 
experts, like J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who spoke of that asso- 
ciation’s work for its members, and H. W. Lawson, spe- 
cial representative of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, whose address on cost price books and their ap- 
plication took up an entire afternoon session. 








The Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association also passed resolutions to ‘‘ discontinue issu- 
ing recommended discounts.’’ And the secretary was au- 
thorized to issue market letters from time to time which 
shall indicate demand and supply and other such informa- 
tion as he thinks of interest to the trade. It was also re- 
solved that the association be incorporated, and the secre- 
tary was instructed to secure legal counsel in obtaining a 
charter. Until then the bylaws and constitution already 
drawn up shall be held in abeyance. The uniform esti- 
mating or contract form which is to enable estimators 
to take off lists in a more uniform way has not yet been 
made ready for the consideration of the members, but 
the secretary said he would prepare a form for the next 
quarterly meeting, which will be held on May 9, in this 
city. 


NEW JERSEY DEALERS HOLD ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Newark, N. J., March 1.—The thirty-second annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
convened here today with a large attendance. 

The annual address of President William E. Tuttle 
reviewed past and recent conditions in the trade and the 
growth of the association during the year. George A. 
Smock reported for the trade relations committee, saying 
that business during the year has been notably free from 
unjust competition and only a few irregular shipments 
had been reported. Resolutions in respect to the memory 
of former President W. W. Smalley were adopted, as 
were strong and patriotically worded resolutions support- 
ing President Wilson in the present international crisis. 
An interesting discussion on overhead expense followed, 
led by James Sherlock Davis, and included discussion on 
extensions of credit. 

At the annual banquet inspiring addresses were made 
by Hon. A. N. Pierson on ‘‘ Municipal Finance;’’ W. G. 
Besler, president of the New Jersey Central Railroad, on 
‘*Railroad Problems;’’ A. B. Cruikshank on ‘‘ Business 
Preparedness;’’? H. L. Fordman on ‘‘ Business Person- 
ality,’’ and Moses Greenwood on ‘‘ Tying New Jersey and 
New York Together.’’ 








NEW ENGLAND YELLOW PINE DEALERS MEET 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27.—The annual meeting of the 
New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association was 
held here today at the Parker House. This organization 
is small in numbers but large in respect to the promi- 
nence of its members in the eastern lumber trade and 
the amount of lumber they distribute annually. 

Nine of the largest wholesale concerns handling long- 
leaf yellow pine timbers east of the Hudson River were 
represented at the meeting. The railroad embargoes and 
the present acute railroad congestion which seriously 
interfere with the forwarding of all lines of southern 
lumber from the mills into New England territory were 
the principal subjects for discussion. It was agreed that 
the situation is surely serious, but that as a general 
thing it only means yellow pine business postponed, not 
permanently lost. There was no decision regarding any 
particular association action. 

Members agreed that the present demand for lumber 
is very good for this season of the year, and that basic 
conditions promise a very large demand with the coming 
of warm weather. It was felt, however, that if the pres- 
ent strained relations with Germany should result in 
actual warfare by the United States this would be a 
disastrous development for the yellow pine distributers, 
inasmuch as building construction would be inevitably 
restricted. 

The present officers of the association were unani- 
mously reélected, as follows: 


President—Edmund Wood, of Green & Wood, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Vice president—Frank Huckins, of the P. S. Huckins Co., 
3oston, Mass. 


Secretary-treasurer—James A. Potter, of Providence, R. I. 





MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE SEPARATE 
DIVISION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—The manufacturers, who here- 
tofore have jointly with the wholesalers, jobbers and line 
yard men constituted a division of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, have decided to separate from the 
other interests and organize a new and distinct division. 
Steps to that end were taken this week, and the new 
segment will be known as Division F. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN PRESIDENT OF 
CARNIVAL 


Waco, Trx., Feb. 26.—William W. Cameron, president 
of William Cameron & Co., today was elected president 
of the Cotton Palace at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, held here. The Cotton Palace is the annual carnival 
event of this city, and the honor of being named presi- 
dent is usually bestowed upon one of the prominent citi- 
zens. Mr. Cameron is prominent in lumber circles in the 
Southwest and one of the wealthiest men of Texas. 
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IOWA RETAILERS MEET IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Authorities Address Them on Knowledge of Lumber, Community Influence, Service, Interinsurance and Other Topics 
— Activity in Legislation Urged—Hoo-Hoo Initiate Four Candidates 


CepaR Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 28.—The twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association came to a close this afternoon with two 
dynamic talks; the first by C. W. Wassam on the subject 
‘‘Know Your Goods,’’ and the second by Alex Miller 
about ‘‘The County Town.’’ The first speaker was en- 
tered on the program as ‘‘ Professor ‘Bunny’ Wassam of 
the State university.’’ He is further described as a 
machine gun talker of whose ideas the retailers should 
receive broadsides in their business vitals. After he 
had finished a most dynamic speech Mr. Miller, who is 
editor of the Washington (Iowa) Democrat, declared he 
did not believe Dr. Wassam was a university professor 
at all. The doctor seemed to him more like a cross be- 
tween Billy Sunday and Sam Jones. 

Dr. Wassam’s machine gun oratory won and held 
the audience of retailers from the moment he sprang 
into the arena. His talk is packed full of humor and 
homely illustrations and drives home from a thousand 
angles the wisdom of a retailer’s knowing the stuff he 
is trying to sell. Lumbermen talk about everything but 
lumber, They talk about each other. They talk about 
prices. They talk about ways of selling lumber; but they 
do not talk about lumber, and lumber is the most inter- 
esting thing of all. To prove that the goods sold are 
the most interesting things the merchant can deal with 
and hence the most fruitful in gaining the attention of 
the buying public Dr. Wassam delved into a dozen allied 
fields. He showed a piece of asbestos in its natural 
form and then out of this rock picked the fibers of 
cloth. Any person selling asbestos goods can get the 
finest kind of advertising out of samples of the native 
rock, 

The speaker took a good natured fling at the custom 
of putting up signs around the office admonishing people 
to ‘‘Smile.’’ He said it would be more to the point 
to advise them to ‘‘Think.’’ A thinker found that hemp 
rope would rot when it became wet. He knew that 
cocoanuts float and that the fibrous covering of the 
nuts does not rot. He made rope of the fiber; and this 
rope is being used in enormous quantities by battleships 
and in many places exposed to moisture. Another man 
heard that emery was becoming scarce. He took ordi- 
nary materials and made carborundum. But a business 
man who does not think advertises that prices are being 
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cut to the bottom; and then his customers wonder how 
high the prices were before they were cut. 

One person says oatmeal is all right, for a person can 
see that it is made of oats; but that Grapenuts, for in- 
stance, is made of sawdust or some other useless sub- 
stance. Grapenuts is made of wheat and barley flour 
baked until the starch is turned to grape sugar. Then 
why not advertise the process and keep away from talk- 
ing price? Rubber is a most interesting substance. 
Goods made of pure new rubber are almost indestructible. 
But old rubber is bought and put thru a process and sold 
again. If a dealer gets complaints that the rubber goods 
he sells are no good he has a good chance to tell the 
customer about rubber remade from the old boots and 
tubing the customer himself has sold to the junk man. 
Tungsten used to be 30 cents a pound. Now it is $30 
a pound. It has been in so great demand for temper- 
ing steel to use in making war material that it has risen 
to this tremendous price. A person who complains about 
the cost of tungsten lamps has merely to have this ex- 
plained to him. People are not interested in the price 
so much as in the reason the price is what it is. The 
moral is to quit talking about the neighbors or the war 
or politics and to talk about the material itself. 

No brief newspaper report can convey the vivid, 
dynamic effect made by Dr. Wassam’s talk. He illus- 
trated his points by the use of a number of specimens 
of the different materials about which he talked. He 


has had wide experience on the chautauqua platform. 
Mr. Miller, after a humorous introduction, declared 
that the country’s thinkers and doers have nearly all 
come from the country or from small towns where they 
were in contact with common folks who worked and 








lived in a wholesome way. This great heritage of homely 
strength and wisdom is one of the inheritances of which 
the country should be proud. All the Presidents except 
two have come from the country or the small town. It 
is the stronghold of true Americanism, of true patriotism 
and the brotherhood of man. The speaker named over 
a number of great Americans: Lincoln, who never took 
himself too seriously but who took his duties and his 
opportunities with all seriousness; Andrew Jackson, ‘‘ Old 
Hickory,’’ who was the friend of common people; Jeffer- 
son, who was the great exponent of true democracy in its 
broad sense. Even Napoleon taught the people their 
power. 

Mr. Miller declared that he himself was a German, and 
he paid a high tribute to the German people for their 
thrift and home love and their capacity for constructive 
work. He said that without the German regiments in 
the Civil War the issue might not have been the same. 
But he added that he believed the war in Europe was 
being fought because the German Government did not 
truly represent the temper and desires of the German 
people and because the common people were finding life 
without a share in the Government an intolerable burden. 
But in the ranks of true Americans must be included 
a good many born outside of America, adopted citizens 
who cherish the true ideals of the country. The speaker 
closed with an expression of. confidence in the future of 
the country and in the future of Iowa. He denied the 
statement that Iowa is lacking in vision, idealism or 
great men. Her past history and her present temper 
and performance point to a future of true greatness 
springing out of her wholesome country life. 


Tells of Value of Service 


In the forenoon H. R. Isherwood, the retail representa- 
tive of the extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, talked on the general sub- 
ject of ‘‘Service.’’ He began by telling a little about 
the work of the National association in making it easier 
for retailers to sell their goods. Among these helps is a 
series of bulletins on farm structures which will be sent 
free of cost to any retailer who desires them. Following 
this he recounted some experiences in retailing at Saw- 
yer, Wis. Here the matter of offering service of an 
unusual character was forced upon him by local condi- 
tions. Selling on price was an impossibility on account 
of a price war. He began by taking a greater interest 
in his customers. He would see prospects, keep away 
from prices, get the man’s ideas about what he wanted 
and finally would make a pencil sketch of the building. 
Later he built an office with a service room. This room 
was fitted with comfortable furniture, plan books of all 
kinds, samples of all the different kinds of materials and 
especially of interior finishes. He advertised this service. 
As a result he largely eliminated competition and sold 
on the basis of what he could do for the customer. 

This service room saved time, for while talking to one 
prospect about figures and estimates he could have an- 
other in the service room clearing up his ideas about the 
kind of finish he wished to use. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not he could afford it Mr. Isherwood 
said his architectural costs were 1 percent or less and 
his extra profits ran from 5 to 10 percent. 

He spent much time driving thru the country talking 
to farmers. During these visits he was careful to talk 
about anything but building material and waited to let 
the customer introduce that subject. He went to much 
labor to organize a community boosting club. After six 
months of work the mail-order shipments to the town 
dropped off 60 percent. 

He made it a policy to find out what a given bill of 
material was to be used for, and by doing this he was 
able to suggest substitutions in sizes or grades. He 
stated also that the tendency is toward selling houses 
and not lumber. He urged the dealers to get and to 
study bulletins on cost accounting, wood preservation and 
cash discounts. These are all live subjects that will 
be vital to all retailers within the near future. 

Following this talk H. H. Hunt explained the proposed 
changes in the mutual insurance company of the North- 
western association. The new policy of interinsurance 
will equalize the burden of insurance and will give the 
members the benefit of the company funds they them- 
selves have earned. The reserve required is to be 80 
percent of the deposit premium, and once this amount 
of the reserve has been earned by a given member he is 
credited with it and is given insurance at cost. Then 
if he sells his yard he is entitled to take down his pro- 
rated share of the reserve. In order to make this change 
it will be necessary to have a change in the Iowa laws. 
A bill legalizing this kind of insurance is pending now 
and will soon be acted upon by the senate. The action 
of the legislature is looked to with some anxiety by the 
retailers, and there was much discussion of the subject. 
Action was taken to further the passage of the bill by 
all legal and honorable means. 

Arch. McFarland, representative to the legislature 
from Blackhawk County, spoke briefly on the insur- 
ance bill. He pledged his support and urged the advisa- 
bility of having a lobbyist at the State capitol. 

Just before dinner S. M. Thompson, of the Shellsburg 
Grain & Lumber Co., Shellsburg, read some original verses 
eulogizing Cedar Rapids in a playful way. 

A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque, made a report of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the business of handling 
cement. Mr. Johnson was impressed by the fact that few 

dealers know the cost of handling cement. The National 
Supply Dealers’ Association is trying to remedy this 
defect. The speaker referred to some figures put out 
by the Federal Trade Commission. According to this 





body there are 250,000 corporations in the United States. 
Of these 100,000 have no net income, 90,000 have less 
than $5,000 net income each, and 60,000 have more than 
$5,000 income annually. Mr. Johnson believes that the 
work of investigating this field ought to be continued. 


Appointment of Committees and Election of Officers 


President W. L. Scholfield, of Eldora, appointed the 
following committees: 

Resolutions—F.. J. Wood, Clinton; Frank Annis, Osage; 
Ervin Heyer, Sumner. 

Auditing—William Barber, Denver; William H. Vosburg, 
Gilman. 

Nominations—Fred Henry, Belle Plaine; H. 
Grinnell; Ed Beebee, Hampton. 

The resolutions committee submitted no report. The 
auditing committee reported the treasurer’s report to 
be correct. The nominations committee submitted the 
following named men, who were elected to the various 
offices by acclamation: 

President—Joe Cowan, Cedar Falls. 

Vice president—Louie Moore, Mason City. 

Secretary-treasurer—O. 'T. Barry, Cedar Rapids. 

Directors—G. D. Rose, Dubuque; C. L. Kinney, Grundy 
Center; W. I. Scholfield, Eidora; W. H. Vosburg, Gilman. 

HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, secretary-manager of 
Hoo-Hoo, spoke briefly on the place and value of Hoo- 
Hoo in lumber organization. He said it was the one 
organization that included lumbermen of all kinds and 
that by bringing men together socially and fraternutly 
it paved the way for better understanding. Mr. Tennant 
had come to Gedar Rapids especially for a concatenation 
at which the following persons officiated: 

Snark—H. C. Spengler. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—E. D. Tennant. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. R. Fifer. 

Bojum—John M. Butler. 

Scrivenoter—Clifton G. Crull. 

Jabberwock-—-W. O. Riddle. 

Custocatian—C. R. Hay. 

Arecanoper—Mark J. Miles. 

Gurdon—Mark M. Anson. 


T. Barber, 


The following kittens were initiated: John R. King, 
Strawberry Point; Charles 8. Todd, Edgewood; Lewis 
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W. Preston, Strawberry Point, and James W. Gronen, 
Cedar Rapids. 

Eight old members were reinstated, and among them 
was Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, president of 
the Northwestern association. There were about fifty 
old cats in attendance. 

Twenty-twd wholesalers of Cedar Rapids were hosts 
to the visitors on Wednesday night at a banquet that 
was followed by an entertainment. ‘Tissue streamers, 
rubber balloons and lump sugar amused the diners, and 
Ike Noxon and Bog Eaton became expert bomb throwers 
in the gentle pastime of bouncing the sugar lumps off the 
domes of not too adjacent neighbors. E. A. Runkle 
acted as master of ceremonies. There were speeches by 
President Scholfield; Al. Flournoy, sales manager of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., and Charles Webster, of Wau- 
coma. Charles E. Martin, of Cedar Rapids, introduced 
as the clown of the lumber world, told about the lumber 
service that Cedar Rapids could render. Mr. Martin also 
introduced the entertainers of the evening. The first 
number was an athletic exhibition by local Bohemians. 
The Bohemians of Cedar Rapids have taken a high place 
in the great international organization of Bohemian ath- 
letes. This exhibition was followed by some song and 
dance teams from the local vaudeville house. There were 
about 250 in attendance at the banquet and entertain- 
ment. 

The Lothman Cypress Co., of St. Louis, presented the 
badges. They depicted a Louisiana alligator on a medal 
framed with cypress logs, done, however, in metal and 
in miniature. The Lothman people take a special interest 
in these eastern Iowa meetings. 

The Northeastern Iowa association is not holding a 
convention this year, so its members were guests at the 
Central’s convention. 
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CO-OPERATION KEYNOTE OF ANNUAL 


Iowans Discuss Need of | Association Work 
and Better Merchandising 


[Special telegram to. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sioux City, Iowa, March 1.—Secretary F. I. Gardiner, 
of Cherokee, sounded the keynote of intelligent coépera- 
tion and organization for the promotion of the retail 
lumber business in his report at the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, held in the Martin Hotel in this city today. 
His plans for definite and scientific advancement of asso- 
ciation work for furthering efficiency in meeting the col- 
lective problems of the lumber industry were echoed in 
spirit by succeeding speakers, who dealt with some of the 
newer scientific methods for meeting specific problems. 

Secretary Gardiner began his report by urging con- 
certed effort to increase the membership in the associa- 
tion. If retailers in this territory are to have the benefit 
of reforms effected by the association, he said, it is only 
fair that they help to pay for them. Strong organization 
is essential to the retailers in dealing with the manufac- 
turers and concerted action is needed against the mail 
order houses. The catalog houses have availed themselves 
of the tools of the retailers by using advertising and 
offering plan service. These things, he said, ought to be- 
long to the retailers, 

There has been agitated. an association of secretaries 
of the several Iowa associations for the purpose of codr- 
dinating the efforts of Iowa dealers in meeting the cata- 
log menace. Mr. Gardiner said he would have called such 
a conference of secretaries, but lacked a definite program. 
He said that he spent two days in Minneapolis discussing 
the problem with Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and trying to devise 
a feasible program. Mr. Gardiner thinks the problem is 
to get to the prospective customer before the catalog men 
reach him and this makes necessary a plan service. The 
time has passed, he said, when the retailer can wait for 
business and can tell his customers to bring their material 
bills to him for estimation. He quoted Charles Webster, 
of Waucoma, president of the Northwestern association, 
as saying that any retailer has it in him to meet this thing 
suecessfully. 

The Northwestern association is working out a limited 
plan service. Secretary Gardiner endorsed the idea of a 
universal plan book which could be circulated among all 
customers. The retailers should be ready, he said, to quote 
a guaranteed lump sum for building any house, including 
in the quotation the paint and hardware if necessary. The 
retailer could make satisfactory arrangements with the 
paint and hardware merchants that would enable this to 
be done. By this means the retailer could crowd out the 
catalog man. Otherwise he stands a chance of being 
crowded out himself. 

President S. A. Lincoln, of Alton, voiced largely the 
same beliefs. He said the time is here when the retailer 
must not only be a material man, but also a building ad- 
viser. He must carry the materials and must also know 
the right materials to use for a given purpose. Every 
business has its new problems, but these problems can be 
met by wise study and codperation. The dealers ought to 
begin, he thought, by uniting in association membership. 

President Lincoln introduced H. H. Hunt, of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Hunt explained the pro- 
posed change from mutual insurance to interinsurance. 
This ean not be effected without the passage of a bill now 
pending in the Iowa legislature. He urged that pressure 
be brought to bear on the legislators to bring about the 
passage of the bill and said that the change in the insur- 
anee system will distribute the burden more justly be- 
tween the old and new members of the company and will 
give as good, or better, insurance at a lessened cost. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

Nominations—J. Q. Chapman, Ft. Dodge, and William 
Weigert, Palmer; auditing—RE. S. Heinrich, Alton, and John 
Knox, Marcus; credentials—Henry Keiser, Des Moines, and 
William Veal, Lemars. 

Tn the afternoon D. D. Greer, of Minneapolis, gave 
a talk on plan reading and material bills. He took a 
plan from a eatalog and showed how, with no more 
information than is given by a catalog cut, a retailer 
can take off an accurate material bill. Mr. Greer said 
that there is great interest in building in these days, 
due to the wide advertising of wholesalers and the 
manufacturers of building helps. The papers and 
magazines are full of plans. Customers bring these in 
and ask the price of a house ‘‘like that.’’ There is 
nothing mysterious about catalog houses sold for lump 
sums and retailers can meet these propositions with 
similar propositions. The speaker used large scale 
drawings similar to catalog plans and demonstrated 
how bills should be taken from them. He had Secre- 
tary Gardiner figure the cost of a catalog house in his 
town and found that the catalog house price carried a 
50 percent profit. Mr. Greer said that any lumberman 
with some practice could sell houses for lump sums. 
There is some danger that carpenters will waste mate- 
rial when the idea is still new, for people take advan- 
tage of innovations, but diplomacy and watchfulness 
will cure that. The talk won close attention and in- 
duced much discussion. : 

Tn introducing R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa City, who spoke 
on ‘‘Selling for Cash,’’ President Lincoln said that 
‘‘the lumberman has become the banker of the 
builder.’’ Mr. Dunlap said that he had no pet theory 
and was trying an experiment. All business is chang- 
ing and this makes necessary changed methods. In- 
vestment is larger, due to the addition of materials 
other than lumber, and more and more higher priced 
stock is carried. There is greater hazard in open book 
accounts. The speaker averred that competition is 
sharper at home and also with the catalog men. Cata- 
log competition has come to stay, but it has done serv- 





ice in arousing the retailers. Retailers can expect no 
help from customers and but little from the whole- 
salers. -Competition may be the life of trade, but it is 
the death of quality. 

Mr. Dunlap said further that trade journals have 
been staunch and effective friends of the retailers. 
Catalog men buy in bulk and advertise scientifically, 
issue plan books and sell for cash. The retailers must 
follow them in these methods. 

The speaker then described his own system of cash 
sales. It has not brought increased profits but it has 
satisfied the cash buyer, had made it easy to refuse bad 
customers, has shortened credit time and has increased 
cash sales and reduced book accounts. The system con- 
sists roughly of a credit scale of prices, with discounts 
ranging from 5 percent for cash and 1 percent on the 
thirtieth of the month. Its success depends somewhat 
on the codperation of competitors. 

Much discussion followed the address. 

The nominating committee in its report made the fol- 
lowing recommendations and those named were elected: 


President—H. H. Williams, Fort Dodge. 
Vice President—S. A. Lincoln, Alton. 
Secretary-treasurer—F. I. Gardiner, Cherokee. 


Directors—John Chapman, Fort Dodge; William Veale, 
Lemars; John Grant, Rolfe; H. W. Hendrickson, Royal; A. 
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J. Claussen, Holstein; N. E. Dahl, Alta; C. D. Smidt, Hum- 
boldt; W. W. Howard, Pocahontas; C. G. Bracher, Garner ; 
G. F. Sokol, Sibley. 

Secretary Gardiner offered a resolution creating a 
committee composed of the president, chairman of the 
board of directors and the secretary to confer with 
similar committees from other Iowa associations on 
matters of Statewide interest. 

The convention closed with a banquet at the Martin 
Hotel and a theater party at the Orpheum. 





NEW CLUB PLANS TO PUT CAIRO ON THE MAP 


Catro, ILL., Feb. 28.—Already the new Lumbermen’s 
Club is making itself felt in this vicinity and the member- 
ship roll is expected to include every lumberman in Cairo, 
Mound City, Mounds and other towns on the Cairo penin- 
sula, by the time the March meeting is scheduled to be 
held the last week in the month. Letters have been re- 
ceived by various lumbermen since the announcement of 
the organization of the club, felicitating them and pre- 
dicting a much more successful future for local lumber 
interests as a result of the influence of the club and its 
members. 

The effort to ‘‘ put Cairo on the map,’’ the idea which 
prompted the plan to organize the Lumbermen’s Club, 
takes concrete form in a full page advertisement in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in which seventeen 
of the lumbermen of Cairo and Mound City call the atten- 
tion to the fact that this is a real lumber center. The 
idea which appears to have prevailed that Cairo simply 
was a rate-breaking point soon will be dispelled by the 
influence of the publicity campaign upon which the lum- 
bermen have entered and Cairo will be put before the 
country in the proper light, as one of the biggest lumber 
markets in America. : 

An attractive, composite picture of the lumber yards 
and mills together with a history of the Cairo peninsula 
and the rapid growth of the lumber business here, is be- 
ing prepared for publication at an early date. Other 
efforts along the line of publicity also are being planned 
and the local lumbermen appear determined to let noth- 
ing interfere with the campaign to boost Cairo. 





MANUFACTURING FIRM BUYS FLEET OF BARGES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 27.—It has just been an- 
nounced by E. D. Wood, local manager of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., that that company has gone the limit 
to overcome the present transportation conditions and to 
assure its customers of satisfactory deliveries. Notwith- 
standing the scarcity of all kinds of vessels and especially 
barges, and the resulting extremely high prices, the com- 
pany a few days ago went into the market and outbid 
its competitors for a whole fleet of barges. It got im- 
mediate possession of nine,of them, and two more will 
be put into its service within a few days. This assures 
prompt delivery by water to points on the Delaware 
River, and as soon as the company’s present trade has 
been supplied it may broaden its field of operations. 


OPTIMISM FEATURES MEETING 





Missouri Retailers Have Well Attended An- 
nual—Hear Live Addresses 


SEDALIA, Mo., Feb. 26.—The Central Missouri “Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association met in the Elk’s club rooms 
in Sedalia, Friday evening, Feb. 23. The meeting was one 
of the best attended business sessions in the history ‘of 
the association. President J. R. Proctor, of California, 
Mo., called the meeting to order and asked for a report 
of the previous meeting, which was read by Secretary 
Harry EK. Moore. The report of the treasurer, EB. A. 
Duensing, of Concordia, Mo., was then read and approved. 

The following resolutions of sympathy were offered by 
J. L. Babeock, of Sedalia, and adopted: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to remove from 
our midst, by death, our esteemed friend and co-laborer, 
W. H. Mengel, of California, Mo., who for many years has 
been a member of our association, maintaining a character 
untarnishable and a reputation above reproach; therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Mengel, of California, 
Mo., we have sustained the loss of a friend whose fellow- 
ship it was an honor and a pleasure to enjoy; that we offer 
to his bereaved family and mourning friends our heartfelt 
condolence and pray that Infinite Goodness may bring speedy 
relief to those burdened hearts and inspire them with the 
consolation that hope in futurity and faith in God give even 
in the shadow of the tomb. 

tesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the family of our deceased friend and spread on the 
minutes of the association. . 


The following were reélected to office during the next 
year: 

President—J. L. Proctor, of California, Mo. 

Secretary—-Harry F. Moore, of Boonville, Mo. 

Vice-president—Earl Gold, of Sedalia, Mo. 

Treasurer—E, A. Duensing, of Concordia, Mo. 


After the business session, the members listened to 
short talks on the benefits of advertising, and on coipera- 
tion in an effort to better business methods. An optimis- 
tie view of the outlook for business for the year was 
marked in all addresses. 

After the talks the session was closed, to meet in 
Sedalia in June for the social session of the association. 
At that meeting a banquet customarily is held and a large 
attendance is expected. ; 

The following firms were represented at the meeting: 


Yows & Proctor, Barnett, Mo.; W. O. Lieser, Blackburn, 
Mo.; C. J. Harris Lumber Co., Boonville, Mo.; M. K. Etting, 
sonnot’s Mill, Mo.; Cooper County Lumber Co., Bunceton, 
Mo.; A. L. Scott Lumber Co., Bunceton, Mo.; James R. 
Proctor, California, Mo.; Stark & Vegel, Centertown, Mo.; 
R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., Clinton, Mo.; E. T. Montgomery, 
Clinton, Mo.; E. D. Sayles Lumber Co., Clinton, Mo.; George 
Keefer, Cole Camp; Concordia Lumber Co., Concordia, Mo. ; 
Duensing Lumber Co., Concordia, Mo.; George F. Rugge, Cor- 
der, Mo.; Eldon Hardware & Lumber Co., Eldon, Mo.; Wil- 
liam Ferguson Lumber Co.; Fortuna, Mo.; William Baker, 
Green Ridge, Mo.; I. Starkey Estate, Holden, Mo.; Hughes- 
ville Lumber Co., Hughesville, Mo.; T. H. Rogers Lumber 
Co., Ionia; B. F. Summers Lumber Co., Knobnoster, Mo.; 
Lamonte Lumber Co., Lamonte, Mo.; J. C. Jones Lumber 
Co., Lee’s Summitt, Mo.; Lambert Lumber Co., Lexington, 
Mo.; J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo.; Sayles & Harris, 
Lowry City, Mo.; Phillip Ott & Son, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
J. T. Patterson, Houstonia, Mo.; Albert Eickhoff, Cole 
Camp, Mo.; Mora Lumber Co., Mora, Mo.; Nelson Lumber 
Co.. Nelson, Mo.; James R. Proctor, Olean, Mo.; Edward 
Layne, Otterville, Mo.; Hunter Stevens, Owensville, Mo.; 
Cc. J. Harris Lumber Co., Pilot Grove, Mo.; J. C. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Babcock Lumber Co., Sedalia, 
Mo.; Geo. A. Gold Lumber Co., Sedalia, Mo.; O. P. Johns & 
Sons Lumber Co., Sedalia, Mo.; Looney & Bloess, Sedalia, 
Mo.; Sturges Lumber Co., Sedalia, Mo.; Jackson Lumber 
Co., Smithton, Mo.; Fajen Lumber Co., Stover, Mo.; Sweet 
Springs Lumber Co., Sweet Springs, Mo.; William M. Fer- 
guson, Tipton, Mo.; William Schmidt Lumber Co., Versailles, 
Mo.; W. A. Drumgold Lumber Co., Versailles, Mo.; George 
W. Hout & Son, Warrensburg, Mo.; William Lower, War- 
rensburg, Mo.; W. J. Wooldridge, Wooldridge, Mo,; Central 
Lumber Co., Sedalia, Mo. 








DATE OF CUT-OVER LAND CONFERENCE MOVED UP 


New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 26.—Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, announces that 
the conference on cut-over lands, which was to have been 
held in New Orleans March 19-20-21, has been postponed 
to April 17-18-19. The postponement has been ordered 
on the recommendation of Assistant Secretary A. G. T. 
Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, and Vice Presi- 
dent C, 8. Ucker, of the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization. These gentlemen visited Washington 
last week to invite President Wilson to attend the con- 
ference and to interest the heads of various Government 
departments in it. The President politely declined the 
invitation because of the troubled state of foreign affairs. 
The department heads, expressing their deep interest in 
the conference and desire to aid the movement which it 
represents, suggested its postponement for thirty days. 
It was desired to have experts from the various: agricul- 
tural divisions and bureaus in attendance, along with 
representatives of the Forest Service. It appears that 
the departments are so busy just now that the department 
leaders could not see their way clear to detail the experts 
wanted by the promoters of the cutover land conference, 


_ for the March dates originaily fixed. A thirty-days’ post- 


ponement will enable them to make the details. The 
change of dates is in accordance with their suggestions. 

It is announced that Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, will 
attend the conference as representative of the Senate, 
while Representative Lever, of South Carolina, will attend 
as representative of the House. Active work continues on 
the arrangement and details of the conference, which 
promises to be even a more important gathering than 
had been hoped at the start by the most optimistic of its 
promoters. 
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REPORTS VALUABLE FINDINGS ON USES OF WOOD 


Madison, Wis., Feb. 27—The Forest Products Labora- 
tory, maintained by the Forest Service at Madison, 
Wis., reports findings of special interest to lumbermen, 
paving block manufacturers and other users of forest 
products. Two articles in the nature of progress re- 
ports, a paper on ‘‘Grinding of Wood from ‘Old’ and 
‘Young’ Treos,’’ and a contribution on ‘‘ Forest Prod- 
ucts,’’ appearing in the November issue of the Univer- 
sity of California Journal of Agriculture, were pub- 
lished during the month. 

Kiln-drying 

A number of dry kiln runs on a carload of green 
hemlock shiplap, 2-inch plank, and studding showed 
that the humidity-regulated kiln is not only superior 
to the superheated steam process but is capable of turn- 
ing’ out material seasoned as satisfactorily as air dried 
lumber or better. The carload was furnished by the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and all the dry material was inspected by the 
association’s grader, who reported complete satisfac- 
tion with the results obtained in the best runs. The 
results of the various runs were as follows: 


1. Superheated steam, edge-stacked shiplap—24 hours; 
to shipping weight; collapsed; poor. 

2. Superheated steam, double-piled shiplap—4s& hours; tv 
shipping weight; collapsed; poor. 

3. Humidity regulated, slant-piled shiplap—48 hours; to 
shipping weight; fully equal to air dried. 

4. Humidity regulated, edge-stacked shiplap—40 hours; 
to shipping weight; fully equal to air dried. 

5. Humidity regulated, edge-stacked, 2-inch plank—6 
days; to shipping weight; better than air dried. 

6. Humidity regulated, slant-piled, 2-inch plank—S8 days; 
kiln dried ; better than air dried. 

7. Humidity regulated, edge-stacked, 2-inch plank—4 
days; to shipping weight; slightly checked; equal to air 
dried. 

Tests on the losses by radiation of heat from dry 
kilns showed that it is necessary to have tight and 
thoroly insulated kilns when heat economy is impor- 
tant. The amount of heat used in actually evaporating 
moisture from lumber is small compared to that lost 
thru radiation and leakage from the kiln. 


A New Use for Light Tupelo Suggested 


Some specimens of very light tupelo have recently 
been sent jin to the laboratory from several sources. 
These evidently were obtained from the swelled butts 
of the trees. The trade appears unfamiliar with this 
grade of tupelo and its appearance on the market sug- 
gests that the manufacturers are trying to practice 
closer utilization. The laboratory suggested to one 
firm that it endeavor to create a market for this light 
tupelo by trying it out for wood flour, which requires 
a light white wood. 


White Birch Paving Blocks Make Good 


Reports on the 1915 and 1916 inspections of the ex- 
perimental wood block pavements in Minneapolis cred- 
ited white birch with a remarkable showing. After 
ten years of service it was found to be in fully as 
good condition as longleaf pine. A report received by 
the laboratory from a company which laid both white 
birch and longleaf pine blocks in a factory floor in 
1909 stated that the white birch was much more satis- 
factory than the pine. It seems likely that if white 
birch can be delivered to treating plants in such con- 
dition that there will be only a small loss during the 
manufacture, it may find a wide use as paving block 
material. Efforts are now being made to determine 
whether this can be satisfactorily accomplished; and 
the laboratory is also trying to locate and secure repor, 
on other white birch pavements. 


‘Creosoting Does Not Reduce Strength of Longleaf 
Paving Blocks 


A series of tests was made on creosoted blocks 
treated under the laboratory bleeding specification to 
determine the effect of the treatment on strength. 
Four runs were made during the month on air dry 
sap, air dry heart, green sap, and green heart long- 
leaf pine paving blocks. The specification recom- 
mended by the service was followed thruout, the upper 
limits of the specification in each case being used. 
The blocks were removed from the cylinder at the 
end of the vacuum period and before applying oil 
under pressure, and were weighed in order to deter- 


mine the amount of moisture absorbed or lost during 
the steaming and vacuum periods. It was found that 
the air dry blocks, both sap and heart, gained in mois- 
ture during treatment while the green blocks, both sap 
and heartwood, lost in moisture. Upon removal from 
the eylinder after treatment the blocks were very 
clean and dry and could readily be handled without 
soiling the fingers. Remarkably good penetrations 
were obtained and the blocks were found to be satis- 
factorily treated. ; 

After treatment they were turned over to the section 
of timber tests for running strength tests and, mak- 
ing the proper allowances for moisure content and 
other factors, the tests showed conclusively that the 
strength of the blocks had not been reduced by the 
treatment. 

Steps Toward Development of a Special Marine 

Creosote 

Doctor Shackell, who is codperating with the labora- 
tory thru the Bureau of Fisheries, has reported that 
the toxicity of both tar acids and tar bases increases 
rapidly with increase in boiling point. Previous work 
of Dr. Shackell showed that toxicity of neutral liquid 
hydrocarbons and neutral solid hydrocarbons decreased 
rapidly with increase in boiling point. These results 
should prove of value in the development of a special 
marine creosote for use in heavily infested waters. 

Double Chipping Increases Yield of Byproducts 


Further data have become available on the results of 
the experiments in double chipping at Columbia, Miss. 
These show increased yields secured by this method of 
approximately 36 percent of rosin and 31 percent of 
turpentine. 


Suitability of Certain Woods for Sulphite Pulp 


Cooks were made of noble fir, lodgepole pine, and 
western hemlock to determine their suitability for 
pulping by the sulphite process. Noble fir produced 
a pulp of reddish tinge and with a loug, coarse fiber. 
Lodgepole pine pulp has a fiber that is very similar to 
the fiber in spruce pulp, light and fairly strong. West- 
ern hemlock produces a fiber with a reddish tinge, but 
somewnat longer than the fiker from castern hemlock. 





DEATH CLAIMS MEN PROMINENT IN LUMBER TRADE 


George Stoddard 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LA GRANDE, ORE., Feb. 27.—George Stoddard, a lum- 
berman with interests in many mills and industries and 
with timber holdings in eastern Oregon, Utah, California, 
and elsewhere, died at Santa Cruz, Cal., today after a 
brief illness. He had gone to Santa Cruz two weeks ago 
on business connected with the San Vicente Lumber Co. 
and was taken suddenly and critically ill and, tho he 
rallied, could not recover. Mrs. Stoddard and their son 
David were with him when the end came. The remains 
will be brought to La Grande and the funeral will be 
held Sunday afternoon from the Mormon Church, in 
which Mr. Stoddard was a prominent worker. He was 
Oregon president of the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints. He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter and seven sons. 

La Grande, Baker, Wallowa and many other Oregon 











THE LATE GEORGE STODDARD 
towns were shocked by the untimely death of this phil- 


anthropic citizen. The activities of Mr. Stoddard ex- 
tended to many points on the Pacific coast and he was 
especially well known as a manufacturer of pine in the 
Inland Empire. He was president of the Stoddard Lum- 
ber Co., of Baker, Ore., vice president and general man- 
ager of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., of Perry, Ore., 
vice president of the Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., Wal- 
lowa, Ore., and vice president of the San Vicente Lumber 
Co., of Santa Cruz, Cal. Mr. Stoddard was interested 
not only in the progress of the lumber industry, but was 





identified with other enterprises which had much to do 
with the development of La Grande and other districts, 
including the beet sugar industry. 

Mr. Stoddard was born in 1866 and his connection with 
the lumber industry may be said to date from a time 
when he was eight years and was engaged in edging 
shingles in Wyoming. His first active sawmill operations 
were in association with his father in Wyoming in 1883. 
In 1889 he and his brothers, Joseph and Henry, located 
in the Inland Empire and built a sawmill at North Pow- 
der, Ore., one of the pioneer sawmill operations in that 
part of the country. 

The passing of Mr. Stoddard removes from the indus- 
try of the Pacific coast an association worker of promi- 
nence and enthusiasm and a lumberman whose opera- 
tions were of magnitude. He was formerly president of 
the Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association and 
for two terms president of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. His death is a loss to the lumber 
business and the communities in which he was active, 
and to the entire Pacific coast. 





Newell A. Eddy 
{Special telegram to. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Bay City, Micu., March 1.—Newell A. Eddy, one of 
Michigan’s well known lumbermen, died suddenly at his 
home in this city last night of acute indigestion. He was 
born in Bangor, Me., in 1856 and was graduated from 
Yale University in the class of 1879. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Eddy was heavily interested in a large number of 
Saginaw Valley concerns and was recognized as an au- 
thority on Michigan bird life. He was vice president and 
a director of the First National and Bay County Bank 
of Bay City, a director of the Mershon-Parker Lumber 
Co., treasurer of the Eddy Investment Co., secretary of 
the Lake Transit Co., secretary of the Eddy Bros. Co., 
treasurer of the Windiatte Building Co. and director of 
the General Machinery Co. 





Henry E. Southwell 


At his home in Chicago, 1323 North State Street, 
Henry E. Southwell, prominent lumberman, timberland 
owner, financier and identified with other industries, died 
on last Friday, Feb. 23. The funeral was on Sunday 
afternoon at his late home and burial at his old home, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Mr. Southwell, father-in-law of C. H. 
Worcester and a director in the C. H. Worcester Lumber 
Co., had his start in the lumber industry at Ft. Atkinson 
many years ago when he sold cordwood, timber, ties 
and other railroad material to the Chicago & North 
Western Railway. His interests in lumber manufacturing 
grew until he was not only identified with northwestern 
operations but with timberland and lumber manufac- 
tures in the West, and was also financially interested in 
many other enterprises. He was born in New York State 
in 1834 and when 20 years old came West and settled at 
Ft. Atkinson. After engaging in the general store busi- 
ness he sold out and took in exchange a lot of accounts 
against early settlers. One of these settlers, in order 
to pay his account, induced him to engage in selling cord 
wood to the Chicago & North Western Railway for loco- 
motive fuel, the debter, being a woodsman, doing the 
chopping. The business grew until Mr. Southwell had 
all the wood, timber and tie business of the railroad 
between Madison, Wis., and Elroy, Minn. 

While at Ft. Atkinson Mr. Southwell was in the retail 


lumber and grain business. Later he went to Milwaukee, 
where he engaged extensively in the grain business. With 
associates he organized the Beaver Dam Lumber Co., 
Cumberland, Wis., his first venture in white pine manu- 
facturing, and later he became associated with Mitchell 
& Son at Stevens Point in another white pine operation. 
When these operations were cut out he came to Chicago, 
in 1886, and with Franklin Head and S. S. Dale began 
the operation of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ele- 
vators; after several years these elevators were sold 
to Armour & Co. 

In 1898 he and his son-in-law, C. H. Worcester, organ- 
ized the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co. and began operat- 
ing in Menomonie, Wis., a business which gradually was 
extended until it included operations at Munising, Mich., 
the Worcester Lumber Co. at Chassell, Mich., and the 
Greenwood Lumber Co. at Ontonagon, Mich. For several 
years he kept closely in touch with his business affairs, 
but within the last fifteen years gradually gave up per- 
sonal attention to these matters. 

Mr. Southwell, who was financially interested in many 
institutions, had in earlier years such business associates 
as Philip D. Armour, Edwin H. Valentine, Franklin Head, 





THE LATE HENRY E. SOUTHWELL 


Gilbert Shaw, Ebenezer Buckingham, James R. Chapman 
and Edwin E. Ayer. He was held in the highest esteem 
among all business men who knew him and had a host of 
friends in business and financial circles in Chicago. He 
was retiring in disposition, unostentatious in manner, 
and preferred to live his life quietly instead of being in 
the limelight in any way. He had helped many a young 
man get a business start and gave much to charity during 
his lifetime. In his will he bequeathed $150,000 to be 
distributed among four Chicago charitable institutions 
to be selected by Mr. and Mrs. Worcester. He traveled 
much and was a close student of economical and busi- 
ness affairs not only at home but abroad, and his mind 
was bent on grasping the development and possibilities of 
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places visited. The expression was made by Mr. Worces- 
ter during the present week that his own success was due 
in a large measure to the financial and advisory help given 
him by Mr. Southwell, and many others in Chicago, Ft. 
Atkinson and elsewhere are grateful to him for their 
start toward success. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, Mrs. Fanny W. 
Southwell, and daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Worcester. His death was due to an attack of 
pneumonia and he was bedfast a couple of weeks, but 
recovered to the extent that on the day of his death 
he was able to be at his desk at his north side home. 
During the afternoon he lay down to rest, and passed on, 





FRANK FORCE.—Secretary and treasurer of the Trot- 
ter Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, Frank Force, died sud- 
denly at Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 23, after an illness of 
but a few days. Mr. Force, accompanied by Mrs. Force, left 
on a trip thru the South Feb. 14. They visited many of 
the important cities of the South and attended the Mardi 
Gras celebration at New Orleans. While there Mr. Force 
contracted a cold, altho little was thought of it at the 
time. Mr. Trotter, president of the Trotter Lumber Co., 





joined them at Tuscaloosa and a tour of the different mills 
owned by the company in that section was made, the 
party leaving Sunday for New Orleans. Mr. Force was 
not feeling well and four days were spent in New Orleans, 
after which Mr. and Mrs. Force left for Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mr. Trotter accompanied them as far as Mobile. By the 
time Birmingham was reached Mr. Force became too ill 
to continue the journey and was removed to the South 
Highland Infirmary, where death came Friday evening 
from pneumonia. Mrs. Force was with her husband 
thruout the trip and Mr. Trotter, who had been notified, 
arrived at the hospital in Birmingham a short time before 
his death. The remains were taken to Toledo and the 
funeral took place Tuesday afternoon from the Georgia 
Avenue home. Mr. Force was 43 years old, born at Adrian, 
Mich., and is survived by his widow and a nine-year-old 
son. The members of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club at- 
tended in a body. Mr. Force was an efficient man in his 
business, was known and liked thruout the city and will 
—— missed by his many friends in and out of the 
e. 





JAMES W. McCULLOUGH.—One of the foremost lum- 
ber dealers in the South and for fifty years proprietor of 
the Capitol Planing Mill, James W. McCullough, 90 years 
old, died in Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 27. Mr. McCullough 
had been a resident of Nashville for sixty-five years and, 
until a few years ago, when he had to give up active busi- 


ness on account of his health, was one of the most promi- 
nent business men in that city. He was born in Henry 
County Nov. 26, 1826, and at an early age embarked in 
the lumber business, first in Clarksville, from which piace 
he moved to Nashville. He was a member of the Golden 
Cross Lodge. At one time he was a member of the city 
council and again was a member of the county court. He 
married twice, the first time Miss Mary Elizabeth Worke, 
of Nashville, in December, 1852. Six children were born of 
this union: Mrs. L. C. Haile, of Chicago; Mrs. Louis 
Eckhardt, Mrs. J. M. Coyle, Mrs. Idelia Sterncamp, Mrs. 
W. P. Partee and J. Walter McCullough, of Nashville, all 
of whom survive him, except Mrs. Sterncamp, who died 
eighteen months ago. Mrs. McCullough died in August, 
1871. In November, 1873, Mr. McCullough married Miss 
Martha Whittingham, of Nashville, of which union one 
son was born, W. Harry McCullough, who with his mother, 
survives. Interment was in Mount Olivet Cemetery. 


M. A. CAFLISH.—A member of the Emporium Forestry 
Co., of Conifer, which also has offices at Utica, N. Y., 
M. A. Caflish, was killed shortly after midnight Feb. 28, 
with six members of a family, all relatives of his. They met 
death in a railroad collision on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
east of Altoona, as their train was telescoped by a freight 
while stopping to adjust the brakes. The number of per- 
sons killed in the accident is said to number twenty, in- 
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HOW TO MAKE WASTE WISCONSIN AREAS FERTILE 


Cut-Over Land Conference Draws Big Attendance—Addresses Cover All Phases of Land Utilization—Federal Aid May Be 
Sought— Urges Engineering Methods in Removing Stumpage 


Eau CuairE, WIS., Feb. 26.—Best methods of clearing 
cut-over areas of the middle West, particularly of stumps 
in northern Wisconsin, how to induce settlers to make the 
most of opportunities afforded them in the cut-over re- 
gions, and the mapping out of a program which will 
virtually involve Federal aid in winning over to cultiva- 
tion an ‘‘undeveloped empire,’’—these formed the gen- 
eral subjects of the consideration of 250 men, prominent 
in various lines of work, at the first land clearing con- 
ference ever held in Wisconsin, in session here Friday 
and Saturday, Feb. 23 and 24. 

Friday ’s sessions were devoted to a discussion of ‘‘ The 
Field or Engineering Side of Land Clearing.’’ Dean H. 
L. Russell, of the Wisconsin State college of agricul- 
ture, presiding as chairman, opened the Friday morning 
meeting with a review of the general conditions in the 
untilled sections of the State. He pointed out the pos- 
sibilities of an area exceeding that of either Holland, 
Denmark or Belgium, and already ‘‘blessed with good 
soil in most sections; an exceptionally well cared-for 
system of highways, considering the comparatively sparse 
settlement, and equipped with fine rural schools.’’ It 
will cost money, Mr. Russell admitted, but the results 
will justify the expenditure. The problem that looms 
largest in this connection is the reduction of the cost of 
stump removal. ‘‘How Live Stock Hastens and Cheapens 
Land Clearing and Value of Crops Among the Stumps’’ 
was the subject of a paper prepared by A. J. Edminster, 
of Holeombe, Wis., which was read by. Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Edminster’s address told of his first experience in 
handling wild lands, of 








advantage. A. J. Keith, of Eau Claire, delivered the 
closing address of the Friday morning session. His sub- 
ject dealt with ‘‘Selling Partly Improved Farms In- 
stead of Wild Lands.’’ Mr. Keith said, in part: ‘‘A 
partly improved farm sells more readily than does a 
piece of wild land, and a piece of wild land can be im- 
proved to a certain extent more cheaply by a corporation 
or a colonization company than it can by the new set- 
tler. A ready made farm appeals to the prospective pur- 
chaser, and more especially to his wife.’’ 

The evolution from bleak stump-dotted expanse of ter- 
ritory, marked here and there by a still standing defect- 
ive hemlock or a clump of young growth with perhaps 
a forest in the background, to a well fenced group of 
farmsteads, well cropped and equipped with farm homes, 
barns and other outbuildings, was depicted in a series 
of motion pictures shown at the opening of the Friday 
afternoon session. The prevailing methods of stump 
removal, such as have proved effective and comparatively 
inexpensive, and those which are impracticable and costly, 
were shown on the screen. The pictures were taken last 
summer during the tour of the ‘‘land clearing special’’ 
thru northern Wisconsin. The pictures were followed by 
a paper by Cari D. Livingston, of the State college of 
agriculture, on ‘‘Modern Land Clearing Methods.’’ He 
said in part: 

The engineering phases of land clearing demand more 
attention than they are receiving at present and I am 
indeed glad to have thg opportunity of showing you how 


great is the part that engineering methods will play in the 
future development of upper Wisconsin. We are facing a 





which he purchased 160 
acres, twenty-four years ago, 
for $800. He told.of the 
vicissitudes undergone by 
himself and his wife thru 
many years of hard work, 
ineluding the borrowing of 
funds at ten percent interest 
and $50 bonus, of sickness 
and extra work on the county 
road to add a little to the 
family coffer. After adding 
240 acres to the original 
property, at a cost of from 
$10 to $15 per acre, the en- 
tire farm was sold in 1911 
for $18,500. 

There were no rich relatives 
to help and we made the money 
thru our own labor. But when opportunity rapped at our 
door we were always home. 

The address served to point out the different conditions 
under which the settler works today, and the advantages 
of the rural credits law; the closer proximity of physi- 
clans; improved roads; rural schools; the selling price 
of products and comparative present day cheapness of 
land clearing, which, combined, more than offset the in- 
crease in the first cost of the land. Further on was read: 

First, get some place to live, build a barn large enough 
for what stock you can feed fiom the place, put the small 
pieces of cleared land into potatoes, other root crops and 
corn, clear the other land in June, July and August and, 
to avoid sprouting, get this into grass as soon as possible 
after August 20. Get a few cows. Keep records of their 
production, turn them out when the hay is cut, and work. 
_ Mr. Edminister’s address laid stress upon the profit 
in stock raising. In the absence of Howard Weiss, of 
Madison, A. J. Koehler, of the State forest products 
laboratory, addressed the session on ‘‘Selling What the 
Logger Leaves.’’? He said: 

In recent years logging operators clean up almost every 
usable piece of timber, * * * therefore to suggest further 
uses of material left by the logger is a difficult problem. 
Five or ten years, however, elapse from the time the lum- 
berjack leaves and the settler enters * * * During this 
time numerous changes usually take place so that still 
closer utilization of the remnant of the forest may be 
Possible. These changes are in the markets, in the method 
of manufacture and * * * in the additional growth of the 
remaining trees. 

The changes referred to include increased local demand 
for firewood, rough lumber and fence posts; improvement 
in transportation facilities, and the introduction of the 
portable sawmill. 


_ Mr. Koehler went into details concerning the market- 
ing and preparing for the market of such forest prod- 
ucts as are left by the logger, closing with a resume of 
the best places for selling those products, such as pulp- 
wood, kiln material, fence posts and firewood, to the best 


OBSTACLES TO FARMING WHICH MUST BE CONQUERED BY SETTLERS 








geometrical problem. Our proposition is the rapid and 
wholesale development of the cutover lands of upper Wis- 
consin. We are given the unpopular stump lands and the 
inefficient methods and tools now in general use. We have 
to prove that modern engineering methods and tools will 
reduce the cost of clearing, and thereby make cutover land 
desirable in just the proportion in which it reduces these 
items. The proof lies in the fact that stump removal is 
no different from other forms of engineering, and engineer- 
ing methods have made modern enterprises successful today. 

By the combination of the dynamite-puller method it is 
possible to do fast, clean work and this method is far better 
in most cases than either one alone. * * * Pullers, dynamite 
and pilers have removed the drudgery—if not the work— 
from land clearing. Pilers make the pullers possible and 
save dynamite. Homemade devices were found to be of some 
help to the very poor settler. * * * 

W. G. Bisell, president of the Wisconsin Advancement 
Association, then explained how, after an experience 
with wild lands dating from the time of his birth in 
New York State to the present, he had been made to 
realize the vast amount of work that can be accomplished 
thru the codperative idea. He lauded the work of agri- 
cultural colleges in connection with the development of 
eut-over lands, and detailed the results of his observa- 
tions on the use of stump pullers. He said: 

The poorer ones are lying in hundreds in the fence cor- 
ners of northern Wisconsin, while the good ones are being 
used satisfactorily. The assertion that a “stump puller 
is not much good anyway,” often heard where the machines 
have been used, is an expression of one of the views to 
be overcome in land development work. It is a case where 
the good apple suffers thru association—in mind at least— 
with the bad. 


Gov. Philipp of Wisconsin, J. L. Sturtevant of Wau- 
sau, and B. G. Packer, Director of Immigration, State 
Department of Agriculture, were among the guests at the 
banquet tendered to out-of-town guests by the business 
men of Eau Claire, on Friday night. The railroads were 
represented by W. H. Killen, of the ‘‘Soo Line’’; F. 8. 
McCabe, of the Omaha, and Ford Allen, of the Chicago 
& Northwestern. State Senator Roy P. Willcox, of 
Eau Claire, presided as toastmaster. 





‘¢The Growing of Farms from Cut-Over Tracts’’ was 
the title of a reel of moving pictures thrown on the 
screen after the banquet. An address by Gov. Philipp on 
‘‘An Empire in the Building’’ followed the pictures. 
The governor reviewed the history of the State from 
the time lumbermen could afford to take only the 
‘*eream’’ of the vast timber resources uatil the present, 
when lands which would have been passed by in contempt 
at that time, or which were valued only for the timber 
on them, are coming into their own. ‘‘The State as a 
whole will help northern Wisconsin,’’ he said, in con- 
clusion, and he commented on the advisability of appoint- 
ing a committee to work out a feasible system to that end. 

B. H. Packer, illustrating his talk with stereopticon 
views, told of ‘‘How Wisconsin Helps the Settler.’’ He 
set forth in detail the steps-taken by the immigration 
department to induce settlers not only to take up resi- 
dence in northern Wisconsin, but to remain there and 
profit thru their locations. He said: 

‘¢Canadian immigration officials are no longer working 
in southern Wisconsin, but they are still active in the 
northern part of the State.’’ Quoting from statistics 
from eleven States he showed that while Minnesota lost 
118,204 residents thru migration to Canada, in recent 
years, Wisconsin lost 27,000. 

Ford J. Allen promised the aid of the railroads in the 
proposed movement to settle the northern part of the 
State, and pointed out that every bona fide settler gained 
for wild territory was a valuable acquisition to the roads, 
the State at large and the community in which he settles. 
Messrs. McCabe and Allen then spoke, respectively, on 
‘*What Railroads Do for Settlers’? and on ‘‘Work of 
the Stump Pulling Special.’’ J. L. Sturtevant, editor 
of the Wausau Record-Herald, told of ‘*‘ What the Press 
Has Done and Can Do to Promote Settlement.’’ 

‘‘Helping the Settler to Help Himself’’ was the gen- 
eral subject treated by the three speakers who addressed 
the Saturday morning conference. W. A. Blackburn, 
president of the Rusk County (Wisconsin) Banking Asso- 
ciation, spoke on ‘‘Loaning Money for Land Clearing.’’ 
He began in a humorous vein, describing how a logger, 
seeking to borrow $5,000 to equip a logging camp and 
for incidental expenses, at a northern Wisconsin bank, 
was immediately told that ‘‘we are always glad to assist 
in the development of the country,’’ while a farmer, wish- 
ing to negotiate a loan of $500 with which to purchase 
additional stock and improve his half cleared farm, was 
adjudged insane and committed to the State asylum at 
Mendota. Mr. Blackburn detailed various methods that 
had come into common practice since the early days of 
the Wisconsin lumbering industry for raising money with 
which to carry on the work of developing unimproved 
farm lands. 

W. E. Briggs, vice president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, of Minneapolis, Minn., spoke of ‘‘ Loans on 
Live Stock.’’ J. H. Dagett, manager of the bond de- 
partment of the Marshall & Isley Bank, Milwaukee, de- 
scribed the process of ‘‘Selling Bonds Against Real 


. Estate Mortgages.’’ 


The closing Saturday afternoon session of the con- 
ference was devoted to short talks by prominent repre- 
sentatives of various business interests, concerning the 
State aid in developing cut-over sections. The speakers 
were: James T. Barber, Eau Claire; J. M. Smith, Shell 
Lake; E. L. Ainsworth, Chippewa Falls; W. H. Webb, 
Superior; ©. T. Bundy, Eau Claire; M. Whitehead, 
Janesville; E. P. Arpin, Grand Rapids; Miles Riley, 
Madison; J. R. Wheeler, Columbus; H. A. Moehlenpah, 
Clinton; Ralph F. Skidmore, Marinette, and A. W. San- 
born, of Ashland. 


The concluding address was delivered by F. A. Aust, 
of the State College of Agriculture, who outlined the 
difficulties and best methods of procedure in ‘‘Commu- 
nity Building in New Sections.’’ At the close of the 
session these resolutions were adopted: 


The legislature * * * is earnestly requested to pass suit- 
able legislation authorizing the regents of the, university 
* * * to investigate methods of clearing cut-over lands in 
order to determine the most efficient and economical methods 
therefor. * * Requested to make reasonable enlargement 
of the present and past appropriations to the State depart- 
ment of agriculture to be applied to the use of the immi- 
gration division * * * . Urged to provide safe and con- 


venient system of filing chattel mortgages by providing 
for their filing with the register of deeds of each county 
* * * Requested to investigate and determine what steps 
by the Federal Government would be proper and profitable. 
looking to the devotion of a portion of its activities and 
investments to the reclamation of the fertile vacant lands 
in Wisconsin and adjoining States. 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 





United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
E. C. a BBS, Cashier. 





WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 


NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARIES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 


R. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLAL LEN, Asst. Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT €. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 


\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








4 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results ftom 37 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
£50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. rT a 


ACEY [IMBER (. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for peostett Bes ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboa: e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Srecial Department = EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














HIS book covers 


every phase of 


Lumber Shed Dsevery phase o 


Construction and other buildings 


used in connection 
By MET L. SALEY with a retail yard, 


with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 
where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 


American Lumberman ==. Chicago — 


























COAST SHIPBUILDING ACTIVE 


Many Wooden Vessels Under Way — Lum- 
bermen Prominent as Owners 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Feb. 23.—Probably a larger 
number of vessels is now in course or construction than 
at any other period in the history of Pacific coast ship- 
building. The following list will give one an idea of 
the extent of the building of wooden ships, and will also 
indicate the large amount of lumber that is being used 
in the vessels which have been built lately, and those 
which are now in the docks or planned. The list concerns 
new construction only, and only ships that are being 
built of wood: 


STEAMER CAPACITY OWNER 
(Built by Hanlon Dry Dock & Shipbldg. Co., Oakland, Cal.) 
i Sa” 3,500 tons. Petter N. Gram, 
Norway. 
(Built by F. Stone, Oakland, Cal.) 
Ryder Hanify, Str.......... 1,400 m...J. R. Hanify Co. 
(L’inched Jan. 22) 
Robert C. Sudden, Str...... 1,400 m... Sudden & Christen- 
son. 
(Built by James Robertson, Benicia) 
Rose Mahony, M/S......... 1,500m.... Sold to Standard 
Oil Co. 
Andrew Mahony, M/S......1,500m...Sold to Standard 
il 
(Built by St. Helens Shipbuilding ie St. Helens, Ore.) 
Boi, Allard; BYS.«.. .0.6046% 1,830 m....C.R.McC’rmick & Co. 
; (L’nched Jan. 29) 
City of St. Helens, M/S....2,008m...C.R.McC’rmick & Co. 
Frank D. Stout, M/S....... 1,000 m... Cal. & Ore. Lbr. Co. 
(Built by Wilson Brothers, Astoria, Ore.) 
Ernest H. Meyer, Str....... 1,200 m... Br’ghton & Wiggins 


(L’nched Jan. 20) 
(Built by McKEachern Shipbuilding Co., Astoria, Ore.) 


City of Astoria, M/S....... 1,600 m... A. O. Anderson & Co, 
oe Oct. 28) 


Ree een a per 1,800 m. A. O. Anderson & Co. 
May, us. a Pe rr 1,800 mies ay te O. Anderson & Co. 
ERMC) a eee. 1,600 m... A. ~ Anderson & Co. 
MGOVEE ATR 5s se:0 0:08 08 1,600 m... A. O. Anderson & Co, 
Unnamed, MVS. a6'shoueesee 2,650 m... A. O. Anderson & Co. 
(Built by Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., Columbia River) 
Bisa, Nor: MIS. 6cwn css wan 1,600 m... Bowman Bros., Nor. 


mipna, Nor. M/S. 2.22.55 605 1,600 m... Bowman Bros., Nor. 


(Launched Dec. 
7, 1916) 
i MUST Ns: 15-35 -w 6 4 ROARS R Es ANGERS GR OE RE ASS o> 
(Built by Columbia Engineering Works, Linnton, Ore.) 
Warren P. Brown, M/S..... 1,200 tons. M. T. Snyder, New 


Orleans. 
diy BLE) Se eens .1,300 tons. M. T. Snyder, New 
Wana Castle, M/S 


-1,300 tons. M. T. Snyder, New 

Tipempale, MIS yan2so0'sa ks 2,300 tons. M. T. Snyder, New 

Bi owseuanee 1,600 tons. M. T. Snyder, New 

Fone cE ICN IIIS ooo sce Sdn orig wae hee aa nO ae sw wus 

(Built by Standifer-Clarkson Shfpyard, Portland, Ore.) 

W. F. Burroughs, M/S . .2,500 tons. mee McNeill & 
uibby. 

2,500 tons. Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby. 


Aberdeen, Wash.) 


. Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore (Lnched. 
Nov. 26, 1916) 


Chiquimola, M/ 


DnnAmMed, BIB s5 sean awe 


(Built by Grays Harbor Shipbuilding Co., 
Santino,. B/S. 5: oss. os 5 oe eeoM.. 


ROSAS oo ok ak 2,000 m... Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore. 
No. 8, M/S..............-.2,000 m... Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore. 
LE Se. 0, ee eee reer 2,000 m ee interests. 
RS ES 28 ee eee es 2,000 m... Norwegian interests. 
WO: DEY Boos 5 ean wine en eae 2,000 m... Norwegian interests. 
{Built by Mathews wm Co., Aberdeen, Wash.) 
US RS. ee oe 1,500 m... Hart-Wood Lbr. Co. 
Santa Isabel, M/S.......... 1,800 m...W. R. Grace & Co. 
Santa Elena, MIN sss 5 4s ext aS ’800m... W. R. Grace & Co. 
(Built by Peterson Shipbuilding Oe: Aberdeen, Wash.) 
OEE PEs G oo5 5 <<.5:6 soe ae 1,000 m... Byxbee & Clark Co. 
. (L’nched Feb. 8): 
No. 4, MIS 5 wis os oss dc ase es 2,000 m... W. R. Grace & Co. 
NO: Bs has cca ween seas 2,000m... W. R. Grace & Co. 
(Built by Washington Shipbuilding Sane, Seattle, Wash.) 
PONG, DEIR So 0:55:62 asee 1,750 m... Alex Prebensen, Nor. 
(L’nched Jan. 20) 
3 Unnamed, M/S. 2 ....65.<% A790 0,08... <:. 0s00< “ean beeen 
(Built by Alaska Pacific Navigation Co., Seattle, Wash.) 
ae eee Pe MNE,..6 ss +4465 5555 059046 
S Domamed: M/S... ....553s6 en ae ne ey ern 
(Built by Nilsen & Kelez, Bellingham, Wash.) - 
ONO0H, T9UN. 5 56 oss 0500s sand KaGe-<% Pacific American 
Fisheries. 
(L’nched Jan, 22) 
PepeeOE TIE onic oso aa week aan ee Pacific American 
Fisheries. 


(Built by Seaborn Shipbuilding Co., Tacoma, Wash.) 


PO VUED CBIIS 005.6. 5.0:0,0:8'8 686-9 750m... Ostrander & Mor’s’n 
(L’nched Jan. 20) 
A es. ee ee 1,700 m...H. C. Hansen, Nor. 
MsmmeInON,, BAIS. 565. w0 ses cae 700 m... Ostrander & Mor’s’n 
pe ee | 0, er ee 1,500 m... Ostrander & Mor’s’n 
(Built by Winslow Marine Railway & Shipbuilding Co.) 
SIMMAINENS BER <6 iccsscee eens es 1,250 m... Coastwise S. S. Co. 
(Built by Kruse & Banks, Coos Be Ore.) 
Horace X. Bazter, Str...... 1,250 m. H. Baxter. 
Virginia Olson, Str......... 1.500 m. “Ohivér J. Olson 
inmamed, Sir. . ... 601464 1,500 m... C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 


(Built by Olympia Shipbuilding Co., » Olympia, Wash.) 


No. 4, Re eee 2,000 m. .. Norwegian interests. 
ae Se or eo 2,000 m... Norwegian interests. 
(Built by Hammond Co., Fairhaven, Humboldt County, Cal.) 
PRNOEL EINE. 4 55935585 sae ale 1,200 m... Hammond Lbr. Co. 
EST See rie - 1,200 m... Hammond Lbr. Co. 


RVSMINUE, 6 USER'S 6 on 5's 5:54:96 08 1,200 m... Hammond Lbr. Co. 
(Built by C. E. Fulton, San Pedro, Cal.) 
Edna Christenson, Str...... 1,500 m... Sudden & Christen- 
Lucinda Hanify, Str........ 1,500 m...J. R. Hanify Co. 
(Built by Wallace Shipyard, Vancouver, RB. C.) 
Mabel Brown, Br. M/S......1,500m...H. W. Brown & Co. 


(Ltd. 
(L’nched Jan. 27) 


Jessie Norcross, Br. M/S....1,500m... 


H. W. Brown & Co. 
(Ltd.) 


Geraldine Wolvin, Br. M/S ..1,500m...H. “ia. esi & Co. 
(Built by Cameron- Genoa Mills Shipbuilders, Ltd., 
age B. ©.) 


Laura Whalen, Br. M/S....1,500m... West Coast Nav. Co. 
Margaret Hancy, Br. M/S... an 500m... Canadian interests 
(L’nched Feb. 8) 
Esquimalt, Br. M/S...... « 1,600 m... He tka ~~ & Co. 
ROR FEST; IIS oe 0's 054065 0504506 Sh 5 Se 





CLUB ANNUAL SETS NEW RECORDS 


Lasalle County Lumbermen Hold Rousing 
Meeting—Banquet a Big Success 


OrTawa, ILu., Feb. 28.—The nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Lasalle County Lumbermen’s Club, held at 
the New Clifton Hotel Feb. 27, surpassed all previous 
meetings in attendance and in its value to the members 
of the work done. Delegates from all the other lumber- 
men’s clubs of Illinois had been invited in order that the 
work being done might be codrdinated and, by an inter- 
change of experience, increase the benefits to the mem- 
bers. The Northwestern was represented by President 
J. T. McGrath, of Polo, and Secretary O. S. Hitchner, 
of Freeport; the Western by Secretary W. E. Lyon, of 
Carthage; the Northern by President E. 8. Todd, of 
Aurora, and Secretary C. L. Schwartz, of Naperville, who 
is also president of the State association; the McLean 
County Club by President E. P,. Krun, of Danvers, and 
Secretary T. F. Harwood, of Bloomington; the Tazewell 
County Club by President D. F. Velde, of Pekin, and 
Secretary E. L. Conklin, of Pekin; the Ford County Club 
by President J. V. Schertz, of Gibson City. 

The business session was held in the afternoon with 
President W. P. Stevens in the chair. Secretary F. B. 
Elliott’s report showed the club was increasing in mem- 
bership and had a substantial balance in the treasury. 
An informal discussion of the cost of doing business and 
its importance to the merchant brought out some helpful 
suggestions. The value of codperation was the keynote 
of the meeting and the frank way in which improved 
methods were mentioned showed that the lumber mer- 
chant today is particularly interested in improving the 
quality of the service he ean render his community. In 
order that the club may have funds to send committees 
to study new and better methods of yard management and 
merchandising, the dues were made $10 a year. 

The session concluded with the election of officers and 
directors, those being chosen being W. F. Stevens, La- 
salle, president; A. C. Allen, Marseilles, vice president; 
F. B. Elliott, Lasalle, secretary-treasurer; and as di- 
rectors Thomas Pettigrew, Streator; J. F. Singer, Ottawa; 
F. K. Stevens, Oglesby; Hamilton Maze, Peru. 

The club voted to appoint a committee to codperate 
with similar committees from other clubs in promoting 
more definite lien law information, more accurate systems 
of accounting, and to impress upon the members the 
necessity for adopting the idea that the true function of 
the lumber and building material merchant is improving 
the homes in his own community. 

The meeting closed with the annual banquet, at which 
128 guests were present. Hon. Clarence Griggs, a promi- 
nent attorney of Ottawa and also president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, welcomed the banqueters and was re- 
sponded to by George Wilson-Jones, secretary of the 
State association. Toastmaster Stevens then introduced 
Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, who spoke on ‘‘ Taking 
Stock.’’ Mr. Paddock drew a parallel between the taking 
of stock in the business sense and taking stock of the 
merchant’s moral worth to the community. In dividing 
a man’s worth to the community Mr. Paddock rated as 
assets the confidence and respect in which one is held, the 
good opinion of his fellow townsmen, their friendship, 
and the patronage they accord him. As liabilities, Mr. 
Paddock enumerated loyalty to the home town, service in 
home building, courtesy to the smallest as well as the 
largest customer, and righteousness in all that pertains 
to civie life. At the conclusion of the address Mr. Pad- 
dock was vociferously voted the ‘‘Demosthenes of the 
lumber trade.’’ Hon. A. T. Lardin, probate judge, was 
called upon and congratulated the club on its splendid 
showing and particularly on the high grade of the topics 
that interested the members. Manager Harvey, of the 
Clifton, had the banquet hall profusely and tastefully 
decorated with American flags and fairly surpassed his 
previous achievements in the way of ‘‘ good eats.’’ The 
Ottawa High School orchestra gave a program of popular 
and classic music that showed not only thoro training but 
an interpretative intelligence unusual in amateur musical 
organizations. 

Every heart was thrilled as a drill squad from the local 
national guard company, preceded by a color guard, 
marched into the hall. They executed the manual of 
arms faultlessly without commands and impressed every- 
one with the high grade of young men who are giving 
their services to the country when enlisting carries’ with 
it the prospect of actual war experience not only in our 
own land but possibly in foreign countries. In all that 
goes to make a soldier they compared favorably with 
West Pointers. 

The management of the meeting and banquet was with 
the Ottawa members of the club and every detail was 
looked after in the same careful and efficient manner that 
they use in their own business. 





THE CEMENT gun method of applying concrete has some 
rather interesting ramifications. It has been found possi- 
ble to apply jackets of one and one-half inch cement to 
timber piles in order to protect them against the work 
of marine borers. Under this system this cement is de- 
posited in a very hard coat and piles thus protected have 
been driven into hard ground with a heavy hammer and 
pulled again-and the cement jacket has been found to 
be intact. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 17.—We attended the sixteenth annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in Worcester. 
The Massachusetts association has decided to take on a new lease, the well- 
known lease that is known as a new lease of life. It is sixteen years old, 
and, like a girl, is just beginning to realize its possibilities. So the consti- 
tution was brought out, looked over and sized up; and it was decided to 
get it a new bonnet, a new gown and a few other necessary things so that it 
would be up to the latest styles in the best retail lumber association circles. 

The groom will be Donald Tulloch, the new secretary, whose name sounds 
sufficiently like ours to be recommendation in itself. He is as full of 
pepper as Robert C., of Springfield, who, by the way, was one of the fellows 
who gladhanded at the convention and radiated cheer. Mr. Charles Baker, of 
Worcester, was also present. Mr. Baker is one of those persons who can both 
think and talk. There are so many talkers who do not think and thinkers who 
do not talk, especially the former, that Mr. Baker is a great joy. He is 
as full of ideas as a cull of slivers. : ; 

Next to the surgical operation performed on the association for the removal 
of its bylaws, the most important thing was the dinner. It was some dinner, 
with a six-foot cabaret imported from Boston, and other features. Mr. 
Herbert Barker, of Boston, introduced Mr. James Barney, of the same city, 
who led in singing an original song desecrated to the Boston lumber trade. 
The audience came in strong on the chorus, not knowing just what it was. 
Walter Henderson, of Springfield, proposed to take up a collection for the 
decrepit salesmen but as everybody present had money each thought that it 
meant the other and there was little or no response. Mention should also 
be made of the presence of Count Fred Ramsay, of Boston, who added nobility 
to the occasion. Mr. James Crowther, of Worcester, effectually chaperoned 
the six foot cabaret. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27.—The Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation opened its annual convention here yesterday and the temperature 
went up to eighty degrees. It was warm enough around the Chisca Hotel 
Monday night to grow grapefruit. At that, there wasn’t exactly a drouth. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this year’s convention was the 
large number of persons from across the Mississippi border who were 
among those present. Of course Mark Elledge, of Corinth, and that other 
well known Corinthian, L. F. Garrett, were here. Mr. Elledge manufac- 
tures the famous Corinthian columns that you read about in your Hellenic 
history. Mr. Garrett is an Attic philosopher who manufactures everything 
that goes into a house. 

But in addition to these there were a lot of other Mississippians present 
and accounted for. There was J. Boyd Webb, of Greenwood, Miss., for 
example. He doesn’t part has name on one side like that; men have been 
shot for less in Mississippi. On the program he was J. B. Webb, and 
we spell out his middle name so as to distinguish him from Jeff B. 
Webb, of Detroit, Mich. These two gentlemen are both so distinguished 
that it is difficult to distinguish them. 

It isn’t so very long ago that Webb was plowing a mule, and now he 
is the manager of the Greenwood Lumber Co. In spite of the name of 
the company, his lumber is bone dry. But his speech wasn’t dry; it was 
decidedly interesting. Mr. Webb talked on cooperation. You wouldn’t 
think that anything new could be said about cooperation. At every 
lumber association meeting that good old word is brought out and passed 
to some convention orator for a run around the end or a buck thru the 
center. Mr. Webb, however, with the support of the convention and the 
table, scored a number of new points. He said that we knew that the 
retailer over in another town was all right, but made a mental reservation 
about the retailer in our own town. He couldn’t see that there was very 
much difference in the animal just because he was in a pasture nearer 
home. 

Another importation from Mississippi was the well known eypress 
shingle manufacturer G. C. Gardner, of Rosedale. During his stay Mr. 
Gardner joined Hoo-Hoo and the association. In fact he was right in the 
joinery business. 

The Kentucky delegation, headed by W. K: Hall, of Fulton, and H. C. 
Canaday, of Mayfield, was present of course. Mr. Canaday was the most 
popular man at the convention. Everybody hopes that he will bring them 
again. Mr. Hall made the best speech at the banquet. He started off by 
complimenting the ladies and before he got thru complimented every- 
body and everything in the place from the soup to the secretary. 

Mallory Davis, of Memphis, read a paper on figuring costs. Papers on 
figuring costs are always interesting, because there are as many different 
ways of figuring costs as there are of playing rhum, and in both cases 
the man who loses the most money is the fellow who has the most elabo- 
rate system. Then again some fellow always sits back and says the 
speaker is ’way off, and this is generally some fellow who doesn’t know 
whether it costs him 29 cents a thousand to unload lumber or $1.21, 
whereas as a matter of fact it probably does. 

John Vowell, of Martin, Tenn., had a speech that was one of the best 
his lawyer ever wrote, but it was damaged in transit and was never 
delivered. It is understood that it was a dry speech, originally. 

Pete Langan came all the way down from Cairo, IIl., to be with the 
boys, and promised next year to bring his family with him. If he does, 
the I. C. will run an excursion. Among the Memphis lumbermen present 
we were pleased to observe Mr. L. B. Anderson and Mr. Keff Smith. 
Every few minutes Mr. Anderson excused himself to sell a car of lumber 
or Mr. Smith to sell a car of shingles. It is no trick at all for a lumber- 
man to furnish an excuse nowadays, he has such a fine lot of them that 
he has received from the railroads. 

We can not conclude this faithful chronicle without paying some tribute 
to the masterly manner in which President R. E. Montgomery, of Memphis, 
presided over the banquet and the meeting. In introducing Secretary 
V. R. Smith he paid a well-deserved tribute to that gentleman as a secre- 
tary, who paid a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Montgomery as a president. 
So a pleasant time was had by all. 

Just before adjournment the association elected J. N. Fite, of Jackson, 
Tenn., president. The association now has a Fite on its hands, but is 
mighty glad of it. 


ASSOCIATION AFTERMATH. 


What we need is not so much a new declaration of purpose as a new 
affirmation of principles. 


The association that leaves everything to the secretary doesn’t bequeath 
him very much. 


What the association often needs is not only a larger membership but a 
larger vision. 


Correct a man’s principles and his prices will take care of themselves. 
Every member is a standing committee on membership in his community. 
The best souvenir a dealer can take home from a convention is an idea. 
A good competitor will make you more money than no competition. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY— 


H. B. WEISS, MHMPHIS, TENN. 


You’ve heard about the eidelweiss 
Amid the Alpine snow and ice; 

But here’s a Weiss of more renown— 
The busyweiss of Memphis town! 





SHORT LENGTHS 

If the high cost of living keeps up 
every kitchen will soon have to have 
its silo. 

Flying the American flag all over 
the land is all right, but what about 
the sea? 

There are a lot of people in this 
land who are heartily in favor of 
the other fellow going to war. 

But how long will an enemy last 
if our railroad tariff clerks are ever 
called upon to make a charge? 

A railroad has just placed an order 
for one thousand box-cars, but re- 
quests that its name be withheld 
from shippers. 





THE SPARTAN WILL 
We laughing met; 
We laughed—and yet 
(Remember, dear?) 
Your eyes were wet, 
As if there fell 
Already, Nell, 
The shadow near 
Of this farewell. 


And now we part; 

And now, dear heart, 
When you should weep, 

What woman’s art 

Now makes you sing ?— 

When closing swing 
The gates that keep 

Our ev’rything? 


Why wept you then? 
Why wept you when 
We laughing met 

To meet again? 
Why smile you, dear, 
When night is near 
And vain regret ?— 
When night is here? 


Needs come adieu 
To teach anew 

Your soul sublime? 
The depth of you?— 
That you could see 
With prophecy 

In Summertime 
The woe to be? 


Needs come farewell 
To teach me, Nell, 

Tn such an hour 
A hope may dwell? 
Does something, dear, 
I cannot hear 

Declare Love’s flower 
Shall reappear? 


Or is it still 
The Spartan will 
Of Womanhood 
In hour of ill? 
Is it the same 
Old Spartan flame 
That changeless stood, 
What fortune came? 


~ In hour like this 
That still could kiss 
And smile the while 
At Life’s abyss?— 
Could fate defy, 
Could smile and sigh, 
Could sigh and smile, 
And kiss, and die? 






































Laymen Can and 
Do Safely Buy 
Timberland 
Through 
James D. Lacey 
& Co. 


Our record of 
reliability is so 
sound and the ac- 
curacy of LACEY 
REPORTS on 
standing timber so 
wellunderstood that 
laymen who do not 
know a Redwood 


from a Hemlock 


have repeatedly in- 


vested large sums of 


money in timber- 
land solely on our 
recommendation. 


Not one of these in- 


vestors who have 
followed our advice has 
had cause to regret it. 


The reason ts that 
we know whereof we 
sheak or we speak not. 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
26 Henry Building 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 
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Is Included in Premiums 


: Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 





Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
PUNUUUAOQNOOUTOUAUUAGENUCOEGREUAAOAUT 
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The Biggest Card in the BusinessWorld 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being encased 
in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 













Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


1108 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


OTEEL COMPANY 


8 
‘PITTSBURGH. PA 
PISHER BUILOING 
cCHICAsO 











IN FOREST LAND Gitdited thouszeds, It fem ts 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 


* BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 














American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








TELLS OF COMPETITORS FOR MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 





Forest Service Report Cites Possibilities for American Lumbermen in Nine Countries — 


Resources, Requirements and Prices Discussed in Detail 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—A report prepared by 
Raphael Zon, of the Forest Service, and supplemented 
with information compiled by the research division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
just been issued under the title ‘‘Lumber Markets of 
the Mediterranean Region and the Near East.’’ The 
hope is expressed by Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the bureau, 
in the course of his ‘‘letter of submittal,’’ that the in- 
formation will serve as a preliminary study and a back- 
ground for the extensive investigation of European 
lumber markets that is contemplated by the Govern- 
ment in codperation with American lumber associations. 

The report is of incalculable value to lumbermen, in- 
asmuch as it takes up in detail the nature of the re- 
sources of foreign countries as these will apply, after 
the war, to near eastern and Mediterranean markets, 
and the sort of competition which the lumber industry 
of this country may count on meeting in the attempts 
at conquest of the latter. The present potential com- 
petitors for the markets of the Mediterranean and near 
eastern countries are Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Rou- 
mania and Russia. The last named country is not ex- 
pected to become a factor in the competition for many 
years because of the lack of capital for the develop- 
ment of the Caucasian forests, the high cost of con- 
ducting logging operations in the inaccessible moun- 
tainous tracts, the lack of up-to-date sawmills, and the 
lack of trade initiative and organization of Russian 
lumbermen. 

The advantages, the report declares, do not lie with 
the Austrian and Roumanian lumbermen because of 
their proximity to the markets, but because of their 
greater initiative in matters of foreign trade. They 
conduct their own agencies and have their own salesmen 
in countries to which they have been exporting, and, 
before beginning logging operations, flood the markets 
of the countries they plan to invade commercially with 
representatives, who keep their respective home offices 
posted as to current conditions and opportunities, take 
orders for future delivery, and arrange for transporta- 
tion. Austrian and Roumanian lumbermen understand 
the needs and tastes of the foreign consumer and pre- 
vailing regulations for allowable defects, for grades ete. 
Thus in Turkey the prevailing length is 13.2 feet. And, 
not to digress, it should be observed that most of the 
lumber which comes from the United States and also 
from Russia is of different lengths, the same being 
true with regard to width and thickness of the boards 
and other forest products. 

Specifically, the lumber markets of the near eastern 
and the Mediterranean countries include Turkey, Bul- 
garia, Serbia, Greece, Persia, Egypt, Italy, Spain and 
southern France with its colonies in Africa, Algeria and 
Tunis. The report then gives a table showing the forest 
resources of the countries here named, and concerning 
exports from the United States it says, significantly 
enough: ‘‘Altho the United States is the second larg- 
est wooded country in the world and the first in the 
amount of manufactured lumber, its share in the im- 
ports of wood and of the manufactures of wood by 
the Mediterranean countries amounts to less than 10 
pereent.’’? The details of the exports of lumber from 
the countries named above to these markets during 1913 
and up to the outbreak of the war are then given. 
The figures as tabulated in the report offer valuable 
information. 

A consideration of the national forest resources of 
the different countries then follows. Concerning the 
lumber trade of Bulgaria, the records for 1911 show 
that it represented $1,326,000 in imports and $34,000 
in exports; that the former included European rough 
hardwoods for construction purposes, rough softwoods 
like spruce, pine ete.; sawed hard and soft woods; oak 
ties, chiefly from Serbia and Turkey, and pine ties, 
chiefly from Turkey. The Bulgarian market is figured 
to absorb annually imported lumber and timber to the 
extent of more than $1,000,000,000. The imports for 
Egypt before the war show healthy proportions, and a 
natural decline since the war. One exception concerns 
the importation of matches, which has been increasing 
steadily. The imports of structural timber and lumber 
by countries of their origin are shown in the following 
table: 





Countries of origin Board feet Value 
Austria-Hungary .......cccess 49,432,625 $1,319,633 
NN ey eT es 56,766,612 1,490,507 
SS er ry 58,353,437 1,187,590 
BRR. cicandiss arisen eee sen we 52,937,426 1,277,449 
DMIERD. chunks ascsnocesoeeie 53,120,554 1,149,450 
Other countries... . ..25.s.0< 0866's 5,871,081 287,896 

PMNS 8 on 5 cassis a acip e eee oie 276,481,735, $6,712,525 


The value of the French imports and exports of wood 
and manufactures of wood during the last five years 
is as follows: 

Imports 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
$40,889,000 $46,212,000 $57,859,000 $33,880,000 $18,258,000 
Exports 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
20,087,000 22,227,000 22,785,000 15,848,000 11,010,000 


In 1913 the principal items of the imports consisted 
in 1,562,179 metric tons of structural timber and lum- 
ber valued at $34,208,000; 464,948 tons of wood pulp, 
valued at $13,009,000; furniture, $3,773,000; 78,957 tons 
of stavewood, valued at $3,088,000; 201,728 tons of 
resinous woods, valued at $857,000, and 147,927 tons of 
perehes, poles and staffs, rough, valued at $799,000. 
Excluding cork and charcoal, the imports of common 
woods in 1913 totaled 2,016,717 metric tons, valued at 
$39,299,000. By countries of origin the imports of 
common woods in 1913 were as follows: 














Countries Metric tons Value 
AUNSUIA-HIONBATY 2.05. 6. c kee 88,733 $ 2,228,000 
SONNEI ws esis sts 1s 6 sale ws a4 0% 23,86: 290,000 

I ae eee Sane 102,819 1,167,000 
AMIN oe ae Rie ea vik wines Sane 14,328 67,000 
PURI eS se os soos i hw 0 Sree 15,027 325,000 
EIEN BSG sch 4.4 o's lade rs de 11,404 86,000 
Russian Empire............... 996,958 »323,000 
Sweden 11,254,000 
Switzerland Mat 64 6,0 
United States 4,559,000 
Other countries 57,05: 1,034,000 











USUANS sins cose e's5 es sisat's siete 2,016,717 $39,299,000 


The prices per thousand board feet for forest prod- 
ucts in Marseilles and Cette are also given, as aro de- 
tails of more immediate interest to American lumber- 
men, such as the fact that the only ‘‘ products of impor- 
tance purchased by France outside of Europe are pitch 
pine and oak from the United States, oak from Japan, 
and Douglas fir from Canada and the United States.’? 

The imports of forest products into Greece during 
1913 amounted to $2,575,186, as compared with $3,001,- 
072 in 1912. From America the imports as given in 
the official statistics are valued at $12,960 in 1912, and 
$3,808 in 1913. Other details follow: 


According to the Greek official reports, 53 percent of the 
total imports for 1913 came from Austria-Hungary, 18 per- 
cent from Roumania, 7 percent from Russia, and 6 percent 
from Turkey. Imports from Russia were valued at $184,764, 
but much of this value represents Austrian timber imported 
via Odessa. Similarly Austrian timber entering Greece by 
way of Braila and Galatz is attributed to Roumania in the 
official statistics. The total imports into Greece of forest 
products of Austrian origin are unknown, but in 1910 they 
were estimated at 80 percent of all the forest products im- 
ported. At that time the actual Russian lumber imported was 
exclusively oak staves. Local timber merchants prefer the 
Austrian to the Russian timber for its dryness, softness, and 
lightness. It is claimed that Russian lumber is too hard 
and knotty to be sawed into the very thin hoards that are 
in demand for boxes for lemons, Corinthian raisins, and 
other fruits. The following table shows the dimensions and 
gerd prices of the boards most in demand in Greece 
in 1910: 


Prices, 
per 1,000 
Kinds and dimensions feet 
Boards: 
13.2, 14.9, 16.5, and 19.8 feet by 10.4 to 11.5 


SURO aie 0  SINCIOO Fn. oo a's 654.5. 0 0:05.02 3006 $30.60 
16.5 to 46.2 feet by 4 by 4.8 inches, 5.2 by 6.4 
inches, 5.2 by 7.2 inches, 6.4 by 8 inches, 7.2 by 


BREE SUMRTIMREAES ss te Ge 5 Gh ig ave BLS )i9 a 6s (6 8 (hig vo eee lovs Tw Wie eel i6 ats 32.70 
13.2 feet by 6 to 7% inches by 0.5, 0.68, and 0.96 81.9 
SO SU rae eas Sh gies eh aio rs hk Kio bev eves Ubie mare .96 

13.2 feet by 8.8 to 14.4 inches by 0.5, 0.68, and 0.96 
MEINERS i. So catia ae is is ass ss sss foe 6 oeud ale ewan ove Obes 35.25 

Scantlings, 13.2 feet by 2.4 by 2.4 inches, 2.8 by 2.§ 
nches, 3.2 by 8.2 inches, 3.5 by 3.5 inches...... 34.00 

Box boards, 13.2 feet by 10 to 11.5 inches by 0.5, 0.6, 
OL BS OS Oise U2 SRS RSS ee OS ae ee ce 27.75 


_ @The standard size, 16.5 feet by 11.5 inches by 3 inches, 
is sold by the piece at $1.45 per board. 

b Price in Piraeus. 
P cael in Egion and Patras; not including import 
uty. 


The following figures and descriptions suggest the 


future possibilities for lumbermen of this country, as 
regard Italy: 


In 1913 the imports into Italy of wood and manufac- 
tures of wood amounted to $35,290,000. The first place, as 
to both quantity and value, belonged to squared timbers, 
sawed lumber, and heavy dimension stock, the imports of 
which were 1,158,328 metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds, valued 
at $22,356,000. Austria-Hungary furnished 904,074 tons of 
this material, or 78 percent of the total. The United States 
supplied 174,207 tons; Roumania, 33,586 tons; nod Russia, 
13,517 tons. Rough and hewn timber was imported to the 
amount of 189,497 metric tons, valued at $2,670,000. Aus- 
tria-Hungary alone furnished 136,843 tons, or 72 percent. 
The imports from the United States were 6,257 tons. The 
imports of firewood were 98,489 metric tons, valued at $570,- 
000, chiefly from Austria-Hungary and Switzerland. 

The species most used in Italy are spruce (imported thru 
the Adriatic and Danubian ports) ; red oak, both American 
and Styrian; beech; and southern yellow pine. The woods 
most in demand in the Naples district are spruce and pine 
boards, which are imported from Bosnia and the shores of 
the Black Sea. The time most favorable for making con- 
tracts for the delivery of forest products is November to 
January. 


For Persia the report contains information that the 
imports of wood and manufactures of wood during 
the year ended March 20, 1914, were valued at $614,306, 
structural timber and lumber representing 73 percent of 
the total, most of it coming from Russia, less than one- 
sixth from British India, less than 5 percent from 
Turkey, and the remainder from British possessions. 
Russian merchants, it should be remarked, are. inter- 
ested in the Caspian forests of Persia and have formed 
a Russian-Persian lumber company for the exploitation 
of the Persian forests near the cities of Resht and 
Enzeli. 

Following a description of the interior of Serbia, 
and the conditions that must be encountered in the de- 
velopment of lumber imports, the figures as given show 
imports of forest products, in 1911, valued at $436,500, 
and exports at $165,661. The imports of lumber, con- 
struction timber and firewood amounted to $374,633, of 
which 96.4 percent was furnished by Austria-Hungary 
and Bosnia. Wholesale prices per thousand feet for 
imported timber in Belgrade in 1911 were as follows: 


Spruce boards, $28.20; pine boards, $32.90; spruce deals, 
$23.50; pine deals, $28.20; spruce timbers, $21.15; spruce 
beams, $23.50. In these prices are included: the import 
duties and all other expenses. The import duty on boards, 
deals, scantlings, and other sawed timber is $2.20 per cubic 
meter, or $5.19 per 1,000 board feet. 

In 1913 the imports of wood and its manufactures into. 
Spain were valued at $12,935,000 and the exports at $2,487,- 
000. The latter figure is exclusive of the exports of cork 
and its manufactures, representing a value of $8,867,000. 
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Most of the imports consist of boards, planks, beams, logs, 
and wood for shipbuilding. In 1913 the imports of this 
class amounted to 21,306,280 cubic feet, valued at $7,863,200. 
By countries of origin these imports were distributed as 
follows: 








Countries of origin Cubic feet Value 
AVBETIASEIUNGATY ook ce ccccc's cs 1,542,480 $ 566,700 
France .. ; f 2 464,40 
Portugal siete 06, 
MUSA WODIDITC,. . 5.60500 00.50 06 7,187,258 2,613,300 
RR RREN Ro tare nn ccsitespvs is ccaeiss ol eie sects 6,011,177 2,240,700 
MEET NUDES 5.055. 6 9 6s ose 06, 0:8'9% 3,888,497 1,421,000 
OTRO CORMEFIORS 6.6 6. 0i6-0:0:0:0:0:0 (650 402,563 150,800 

ORB abso ieee seg since 21,306,230 $7,863,200 


In 1914 the imports into Spain of wood and wood manu- 
factures declined to $10,301,000 and in 1915 to $9,130,000. 

During the year ended March 138, 1912, the imports of 
“white” construction timber and lumber into the port of 
Constantinople were 90,542 metric tons, valued at $1,080,000. 
(In Turkish statistics, 1 cubic meter of construction wood 
is taken as equivalent to 732 kilos, 1 cubic foot of wood 
being thus considered equivalent to 45.7 pounds.) 

The imports from the United States amounted to about 
$37,000 in 1911-12. Practically no lumber is being im- 
ported from Russia, altho there were many attempts to 
import Russian lumber into Constantinople. At one time 
there was a good sale for Russian boards, particularly from 
Kherson, and the demand for these boards still persists, 
altho at present the better grades of Turkish Sumber are 
being sold as Russian. 


The rest of the report is devoted to the consideration 
of the lumber trade and forest conditions of those coun- 
tries which have been supplying the near eastern and 
the Mediterranean markets; the points brought out 


as to the lumbering methods which prevail today; 
the requirements of the people of each of the countries 
into which lumber importations of the future will be 


so complicated, and the prevailing prices. On the 
whole the report, which is listed in the miscellaneous 
series, No. 51, should be in the possession of every lum- 
berman of this country whose interest in the possibili- 
ties of commerce with the countries here referred to is 
more than casual. It is for sale, at 5 cents the copy. 





LARGE DEAL CONSUMMATED IN RECORD TIME 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Feb. 27.—Probably the largest 
timber deal ever consummated within so short a time 
and with as little negotiation was recently made when 
A. L, Osborn, of Oshkosh, representing the Scott & Howe 
Lumber Co., of Ironwood, Mich., and C. C. Collins, of 
C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., within 
thirty minutes perfected a deal for the exchange of 8,000 
acres of hemlock and hardwood timberlands in Iron 
County, Wis., yalued at $300,000. There was no money 
consideration, it being an even exchange of timberland 
holdings. The holdings of the two lumber concerns were 
intermingled and in order to straighten them out and 
concentrate the holdings of each concern, this exchange 
was agreed upon, as the timber is all practically of the 
same stand and quality. As a result of this exchange 
of holdings each concern now has its timber in Iron 
County in a body and may log it without encroaching 
upon the holdings of the other. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 





Confidence in the security of building values does not 
seem to have been disturbed by the present international 
difficulties, if one is to judge by the steady succession 
of contracts for structures and alterations. Of particu- 
lar interest to the lumber industry is the increasing num- 
ber of 1-, 2- and 3-story buildings which are being erected 
for residence and various business purposes. In the last 
week or so many contracts were placed which call for 
buildings of this kind in small towns and farming see- 
tions of the eastern and middle west States; sections 
that still are in the throes of civic expansion. There 
should be greater activity among the lumber retailers of 
the territory here indicated, whose respective proximity 
alone represent large assets to individual business growth. 

The prosperity that has attended industrial operations 
thruout the country has also served to concentrate upon 
communities and stimulate home building. The encour- 
aging part of it all lies in the fact that much of the 
building material has been consumed by the mining and 
factory towns, and in ‘‘open’’ or farming districts. The 
diversified character of the structures that have been 
ordered, or are even now being put up, makes it obviously 
impossible to specify as to the nature of the construc- 
tion work and the material that will be consumed. Com- 
plications brought about by traffic limitations have de- 
layed shipments of lumber stock. But it is safe to as- 
sume that the number of contracts which have been 
placed for the building of churches, schools, garages 
ete., to say nothing of private dwellings, means a healthy 
condition for those lumber retailers whose stocks are 
large and varied enough to meet individual requirements. 

Building operations in New England territory in- 
creased considerably last week, much land having been 
sold for spring development. Conspicuous among the 
general activities has been the awarding of contracts for 
the erection of 2-, 3- and 4-story buildings for branch 
businesses and dwellings. Suburbs of the older New 
England cities have figured prominently in the recent 
revival of the colonial type of 2-story frame houses. Con- 
forming to the traditional needs of this style of struc- 
ture, the fixtures and interior work have naturally made 
greater demands upon the lumber retailers than would 
ordinarily be the case. 

It is also encouraging to observe that much news- 
paper space has been devoted to the bungalow boom. 
So that on the whole, the materials men have been shar- 
ing largely in the general profits. To quote from an 
eastern authority: ‘‘Suburban business is opening up 
strong with many fine estates and dwellings either sold 
or under negotiation. The number of residential prop- 
erties that have changed hands is far above the figures for 
last year. The better wages paid in many industries will 
also result in more sales of homes to the working men.’’ 
The work of the Massachusetts League of Codperative 
Banks has also been instrumental in helping wage-earners 
to buy their own homes, thru loans that not only enable 
working people to pay comfortably for their residences, 
but also keep alive their respective savings accounts, 

In New York, of late, building orders have been con- 
fined to bungalows and auxiliary structures, but they have 
been numerous. Contracting companies are reported to 
have been given a considerable number of orders for 
semi-bungalows, to be built in the immediate future, 
weather conditions permitting. These activities have 
marked chiefly the northern parts of the Empire State. 
And as for New York City, Brooklyn and The Bronx, 
an increase in rents for flats is threatened that will 
have its usual consequence—more suburban building or- 
ders. The history of Greater New York’s building 
growth shows that every time landlords have made them- 
seives unpopular, they have proved a sart of boon te 
the lumber retailers. And as transportation facilities are 
better, more extensive than anywhere else in the coun- 
try, one need not wonder that so few proprietors of 
Long Island summer homes want to dispose of them. 

The efforts of the Pennsylvania building associations 
in establishing homes have been as fruitful so far this 
year as they were in 1916, when 22,133 private dwellings, 
among structures to be used for other purposes, were 
erected by these associations. The last report of the 
State. associations shows a membership total of 1,869, 
with assets of more than $276,000,000. 


The development of suburban roads and the extension 
of car lines in important southern towns have stimulated 
home building activity afresh. Prominent newspapers 
have been enabled, thru liberal contracting companies’ 
advertisements, to conduct special sections featuring the 
desirability and convenience of suburban life, and the 
public’s usual response thereto has been very gratifying. 
Lumber dealers in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and 
Tennessee, apparently, have been experiencing marked 
improvements in the small-town demand, as well as in 
the ‘‘open’’ localities. 

Building operations in the Northwest have not been as 
brisk as have the realty developments, but the news- 
papers of Montana, the Dakotas and Idaho have been 
carrying advertisements of leading. local contractors, as 
well as of land investment companies, and this is indica- 
tive of substantial progress. That weather more suited 
to construction work, when it arrives, will make all the 
difference in the world so far as building is concerned 
need hardly be said here. Of the building that was 
-done before the heavy snows came and the roads were 
closed, much of it was in the way of dwelling places, 
the larger towns getting the more pretentious 2- and 3- 
story houses. 

The planning of buildings for manufacturing pur- 
poses has been the characterizing feature of the northern 
Pacifie coast lately. Entries for building supplies 
wanted by the Government for national improvements in 
Alaska have caused a sort of flurry, and many bids are 
said to have been made by supply men. Comparatively 
slight progress in the construction of dwelling places is 
reported, a condition due to the severe winter weather. 
A number of small residence buildings, and 4-, 5- and 
6-room bungalows were sold recently, the deals being 
conducted by investment companies, 





MORAL OBLIGATIONS OF SUBSCRIBERS TO INTERINSUR- 
ANCE EXCHANGES 


[Concluded from Page 33.] 
pee still remain are so few as to be practically negli- 
gible. 

We must all realize that when we come right down 
to the final answer in interinsurance, it is nothing more 
or less than an association comprised of a certain num- 
ber of individuals, corporations, firms or partnerships that 
agree to carry their own insurance thru a medium or 
form of exchange of indemnity. When a loss occurs, 
the loss is paid by the subscribers. It makes no differ- 
ence whatsoever to the attorney-in-fact whether the loss 
is $10 or $1,000. He has already received his remunera- 
tion for services, and only acts as trustee for the funds 
that are placed in his care. But he has a sacred duty to 
perform, acting in a fiduciary capacity, and he must 
operate for the association which he represents, prop- 
erly, justly and without partiality. 





ANNOUNCES DATES AND PLACES FOR HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces the following assignments of com- 
plaints and I. & S. proceedings for hearing: 


No. 9346—Independent Cooperage Co. (Inc.) vs. Central 
of Georgia Railway Co. et al—At Fort Wayne, Ind., March 
29. before Examiner Wood. 

No. 9179—Gulf Lumber Co. et al., vs. Gulf & Sabine River 
Railroad Co. et al_—At St. Louis, March 24, before Examiner 
MecCawley. 

No. 9313—Algoma Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co.— 
At San Francisco, March 30, before Examiner Flynn: 

No. 9390—Bay Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas Railway Co. et al.—At St. Louis, March 28, before 
Examiner McCawley. 

No. 9369—Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Co. et al—At St. Louis, March 28, before 
Examiner McCawley. 

No. 9415—Weed Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
—At San Francisco, March 30, before Examiner Flynn. 

No. 9394—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford et al.—Woolworth Building, New York City, 
March 22, before Examiner Settle. 

I. & S..No. 958—Shreveport-Texas Cattle, Lignite, Wood 
IS ag Bark—Ft. Worth, Tex., April 16, before Examiner 

atkins, ‘ 

T. & 8. No. 997—Reassigned for Alta Vista, Va., March 20, 
before Examiner J. E. Smith. 












ASign of Quality 


QL The one RED strand in Hercules 
(Red-Strand) Wire Rope does not of 
itself increase the service of this rope, 
but this red-strand is of great conse- 
quence, for it is our guarantee of 
quality and workmanship. ( It re- 
presents our 60 years of manufacturing 
experience. It signifies that we 
have confidence in our product. ( It 
is to Wire Rope what “‘Sterling’’ is to 
silver. 


CL, Hercules (Red-Strand) Wire Rope 
is the original colored strand Wire 
Rope. It is flattered by many imita- 
tors. 





Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver SaltLakeCity San Francisco 




















The Right Crayon 
For the Right 
Purpose 

We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 


all colors and of different texture. Each kind 
is suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 


| a LUMBER CRAYON | 








have held first place‘for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the 
lumber industry with their crayons. Surely, 
our experience should prove profitable to you 
in selecting the right crayon for the right pur- 
pose. Let us help you. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO.’ 


honors Panama-Pactie GRAND PRIZE 
phen 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tye Oe Soob axe are 


rs 35C 





Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
S. never wrote any wise 

) By DOUGLAS MALLOCH "ess. He never y' 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.”’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the !umberman, told 
withasmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. $1.06, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hardwood Pine 
Hemlock Tamarack 
White Cedar Hemlock 
Products Pine and 


Tamarack Lath 


Mixed Car Specialists 





Send us your inquiries. 











Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


ou will have a source of su 
toy Baal ‘hich will never fail you. wore 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., $azin2w: 











LONG FIR JOISTS“. 
ano BIG TIMBERS = 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 





ars: «HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 








At Your Service jie 'ypledge pfthe kind of 


actual mill experience and specifically applied to fityour needs.— 
Rei Cour Yellow Pine, Hardwoods 
Cedar Poles, Piling and Posts 
Direct mill connections insure attractive prices. 


L.L.HAY, “orsac”” COLUMBUS, OHIO 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 





i hi id f lum- 

Construction per shode and other buildings used 
a 

Set 6508 Sateen "rhe book is 8x11 knches in size, 

By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 

Senaaees ans to Goatly Somes linen. Price, post- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











LUMBERMEN PROVE WORTH OF MOTOR DELIVERY 





Necessary to Make Deliveries Satisfactory — More Trucks to Be Bought— Portable Mill 
Men Make Use of Tractors 





HOW DEALERS REGARD MOTOR DELIVERY 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 26.—Motor delivery of lumber is 
steadily becoming one of the greatest factors in the lum- 
ber business and is causing the thoughtful attention of 
those that are considering using this means of delivery. 
Lumber dealers have always been inclined toward con- 
servatism with some of the cautious and economical at- 
tributes of the banker, and so the progress of the truck 
mauufacturer in lumber circles has been slow, altho sure. 
Some of the progressive Toledo firms, however, began to 
try out motor trucks about five years ago, and the results 
obtained are interesting and valuable to all lumbermen who 
contemplate the purchase of a truck. 4 

The difficulty seems to, be that, with most concerns which 
have tried or are trying out the truck, it is 2 haphazard, 
guesswork affair. Few dealers have kept systematic records 
of the expense of either horse or motor equipment and have 
only an approximate knowledge of what should be on their 
books in exact figures. There would be a better under- 
standing relative to the value of trucks to the industry if 
lumber concerns would try the situation systematically. 

Today there are sixteen lumber delivery trucks at work 
in Toledo, and indications are that many more will be or- 
dered in the early spring, as the dealers are coming to ap- 
preciate the value of motor delivery more and more. One 
reason for this has been the amazing growth of Toledo 
during the last three or four years. No industry has bene- 
fited more than lumber, for Toledo is essentially a city of 
wooden homes. The result has been that with thousands 
of new wooden homes under construction each season, the 
problems of quick deliveries and efficient service could not 
be ignored by lumber dealers and have led to the use of 
motor trucks in increasing numbers. 

William T. Hubbard, known 
as the biggest hardwood man 


Work Co., which finds that time and temper are saved by 
having a man intelligent enough to do a little figuring for 
himself when it comes to making out his loads and deliver- 
ing. Mr. Kemper, manager of this company, believes that 
the truck is a trifle cheaper than the horse delivery sys- 
tem. The upkeep of the horse, together with dissatisfac- 
tion over care of the animals, especially on Sundays and 
holidays, he believes fully offsets the upkeep of the motor 
delivery vehicle. He recommends small trucks for millwork 
delivery as being more economical. “A truck is indis- 
pensable for the retail lumber dealer,” said Mr. Kemper, 
“and I do not see how a firm in a city like Toledo can take 
care of its business in an adequate manner without it.” 
The Swan Creek Lumber Co. has one truck which it 
could not well dispense with. It is a ton-and-a-half capacity. 
The driver receives $65 a month where the teamster re- 
ceived but $60. The driver, however, is required to keep 
up ordinary repairs on the truck and see that it receives 
proper attention and care. The truck is found of par- 
ticular value by this firm in making deliveries to the new 
allotments which lie a considerable distance from the héart 
of the city, and its speed is its greatest favorable argument. 
A larger truck is to be purchased in the spring by this 
concern, as it is found that the small truck is not always 
satisfactory. An overhang of weight sometimes results in 
tipping the small truck, especially when considerable long 
stock is loaded. Should the front wheels leave the pave- 


ment, which sometimes happens, the results are good for 
neither the motor nor truck. 

Cc. H. & W. E. Schroeder, sash and door manufacturers, 
declares that careful figuring has convinced them that the 
truck is more expensive than the horsedrawn yehicle. Mr, 
Schroeder says a careful watching of the overhead expense 





in Toledo (this can be taken 
literally with two meanings, 
both correct), gave the trucks 
their first trial and he de- 
clares that never again will he 
return to the horse delivery 
system. “The horse may be a 
little cheaper,” says he, “but 
the truck is more convenient.” 
Mr. Hubbard owns a Burford 
4-ton and a Garford 3-ton 
truck. Five dollars a day for 
each is Mr. Hubbard’s esti- 
mate on the eost of operating 
the trucks, this including the 
driver’s wages. The trucks 
will cover twelve miles an 
hour on a good pavement as 
compared with the _ horse’s 
three miles. The proper care 
of a truck is one of the points 
on which Mr. Hubbard places 
special stress in his estimate 














of the value of truck service. 
He does not believe in over- 
loading and believes that a 
heated garage in winter adds much to the life of 2 truck. 

Kelsey & Freeman, operating one of the largest lumber 
yards in northwestern Ohio, have been among the more con- 
servative members of the trade and have doubted the prac- 
ticability of the truck as a factor in the lumber game. 
However, a truck will be put’ on experimentally by this 
firm in the spring. This concern is constantly facing a call 
for quick delivery of loads all over the city and every 
contractor wants his load first. The horse delivery system 
of this firm represents the constant use of about fifty 
horses, an item of no small expense and care. 

The Collier-Barnett Co., another large local concern, has 
been trying the truck delivery system for the last four years 
and the conclusion arrived at here is that it is a good thing 
to use a combination of both horse and truck delivery—the 
horse to be used for short hauls where bad roads are to be 
encountered, which would make truck service either im- 
possible or unprofitable. The truck is a big time saver on 
long hauls of from five to ten miles. 

Assistant Manager Cochenour declares that for “hurry- 
up delivery the truck can never be beaten.” Mr. Cochenour 
places great stress upon the necessity of taking care of the 
truck and avoiding the overload. He points to the fact 
that a very large load of finish and frames may be carried 
but the same size load if made up of hardwood er something 
equally heavy will prove deterimental to the truck, and the 
men loading the machine must either be instructed relative 
to this difference or the work overseen. 

It is pointed out, too, that the truck may be made much 
more efficient if mill warehouses are properly equipped with 
loading platforms. ‘These platforms should be as high as 
the floor of the truck to permit loads being carried to the 
truck on small hand trucks, doing away with the slow, 
tedious, hard work of lifting each piece of lumber from the 
ground before placing it on the truck. 

Frederick Schulty, of the Western Manufacturing Com- 
pany, believes in the truck service because he thinks it less 
expensive and speedier, and he makes a point of the fact 
that fine finish is not marred by the jarring as is so often 
the case in the horse-drawn delivery system. He also points 
out that the driver of the truck is generally more intelli- 
gent than the driver of a horse. While it is true he must 
be paid a little more in wages, Mr. Schulty declares his own 
experience is that the difference is more than made up by 
intelligent service and the firm gains in prestige by having 
a man of good judgment to deliver materials. “It pays to 
hire brains” is his epigrammatic way of putting it. 

The same point is made by the Toledo Lumber & Mill 





TOLEDO’S PIONEER LUMBER TRUCK—A 38-TON GARFORD 


will show that the truck is expensive altho it is a good 
advertisement for the business because of quick deliveries. 

As a matter of fact five or six new trucks will be pur- 
chased by lumber dealers in the spring in order to facilitate 
deliveries, and most of the concerns have one or more trucks 
that have been in service long enough to demonstrate value, 

The plans for the expansion of delivery systems are one 
of the best indications which could be given of the belief 
of lumber dealers in active city building during the coming 
season. Hundreds of houses are already being planned by 
architects and it is believed that 1917 will prove the banner 
year for Toledo from the building standpoint. 





SMALL MILLS FIND TRACTORS USEFUL 


MALVERN, ARK., Feb. 26.—The farmers are nct the only 
ones who have been taking advantage of the recent improve- 
ment made in the dirt roads in certain counties of Arkan- 
sas. There are a great many small lumber manufacturers 
who operate portable mills thruout the State, and it has been 
the portable mill man’s greatest problem to get the lumber 
to the railroad for shipment. Generally, the tracts of tim- 
ber cut by a portable mill are of excellent quality, but be- 
cause of the difficulty of access and isolation are not touched 
by the big companies. Consequently, the hauling problem 
has always been a very great one, for hauling green lumber 
over heavy roads by mule power is an expensive proposi- 
tion. With the improvement in the dirt roads much larger 
loads can be hauled by teams and a great many manufac- 
turers are making use of tractors to do the work. 

A typical example of the manner in which the small mill 
man uses heavy tractors is shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration of a Case steam tractor hauling an eight-wheeled log 
wagon and trailer. ‘This outfit is operated by a Malvern 
mill man, who hauls his green lumber over the Malvern- 
Arkadelphia highway from the loading yard five miles from 
Malvern. The mill is about a mile from the highway, and 
he pays $1 a thousand to have the stock delivercd from the 
mill to the loading yard, where it is loaded upon wagons. 
Trains are then made up with an eight-wheeled log wagon 
directly behind the steam tractor and four-wheeled wagons 
hitched on behind as trailers. Two men are required to 
operate the outfit, including loading and unloading. The 
train makes one trip a day and handles from five to eight 
thousand feet of lumber each trip. As the steam engine 
is fired with wood, and water is secured from the creeks 
along the roadway, the cost of operation is extremely low, 
averaging less than $1 a thousand feet. 
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STEAM TRACTOR SUCCESSFULLY USED ON ARKANSAS DIRT ROADS 
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MANY WAYS OF USING SOUTHERN PINE MILL WASTE 


Mapison, WIs., Feb. 27.—In the course of a recent ad- 
aress delivered by Howard F. Weiss, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., on the subject of the 
many and varied uses to which southern pine mill and 
factory waste could be put, he named the many items of 


- practically daily use into which the waste material could 


be made. A hist of these items follows: 


. Apple crates, art fence material, auto repairs, art mold- 
ngs. 

Barrel heads, balls, barn sash, base blocks, basket covers, 
basket bottoms, banana drum heads, braces, barbed wire 
spools, bed slats, bed bolsters, beehive trays, berry trays, 
berry crates, balusters, blinds, blocks, blocking, boxes, box 
heading, box partitions, box ends, box cleats, box shooks, 
bacon boxes, battery boxes, ballot boxes, brackets, bridging, 
book racks, brake and head blocks, brush backs, brake shoes, 
building sills, bushel crates, bundled kindling wood. 

Cabinet trimmings, cabinet work, cabbage crates, camp 
stool legs, car repairs, car blocking, carvings, ceiling, chair 
stock, cheap mantels, chicken feeders, churn dashers, cider 
mill crates, cleats, clothes racks, clothes poles, clothes 
dryers, corner blocks, corner molding, column members, 
crates, crate ends, crating stock, cripple posts, culverts, 
curtain rollers, cupboards. 

Deck filling, destination signs, display fixtures, dowels, 
dowel pins, door cases, door cleats, drawers, drawer cases, 
drawer bottoms, draft timbers, drum bottoms, dust boards. 

Hmbossings, engineer stakes. ; 

Fancy cut windows, fence pickets, fencing, finishing, fire- 
wood, fireless cookers, fireproof blocks, firebrick crates, flag 
poles, flower stands, flower boxes, flooring, flocr blocks, floor 
fillers, floor sweeping compounds, foundry molds, freight 
car repairs, friction blocks. fruit crates, furniture novelties, 
furniture veneer cores, furniture dimension, fuel. 

Garden sticks, grain doors, grain screens, grain thresher 
parts, grain markers, grain strips, grade stakes, grave 
markers, grating slats, grill work, gutter brackets, glue 
blocks, gymnasium apparatus. 

Hames, head blocks, hammer handles, handles. hand corn 
seed graders, harness, hay rack frames, hose reels, horse 
bedding. 

Inlaid work, incubators, ironing boards. 


Lace spools, ladder rungs, lard crates, lath, lattice work, 
— benches, lawn swings, lodge emblems, lumber piling 
sticks. 

Manual training, manure wagon parts, match blocks, medi- 
cine boxes, medicine cabinets, metal ceiling strips, mine 
blocking, mine caps, mine doors, molding. 

Nail boxes, nail polisher blocks, neck yokes, newel posts, 
novelties, nutlock boards. 

Onion crates, ornaments, outriggers. 

Palings, packing house meat boxes, parts of kitchen cab- 
inets, parting strips, paving blocks, peach basket bottoms, 
peach basket tops, pegs. pipe linings, pit caps, pitman rods, 
pickets, plant boxes, platform filling, plinth blocks, plow 
rounds, plugs, porches, powder car strips, porch swings, 
porch brackets, porch balusters, porch column caps, porch 
seats, porch spindles, potato crates, poultry coops, powder 
chemicals, propelling levers, pumps, pulpwood. 

Quarter round molding. 

Rails (vehicles etc.), railroad shims, railroad ties, re- 
frigerator car parts, roofing slats, rosettes, running boards, 
running board saddle blocks. 

Saw bucks, salt meat shipping boxes, screen moldings, 
sash, screen door stock, screen slides, short spring packing, 
shelving, shingles, shovel blocks, short car flooring, show 
case fixtures, single trees, silo parts, sidewalk sills, slats, 
slack staves, slack heading, stools, small school desks, small 
display fixtures, small brackets, small show cases, small 
turnings, small cabinet work, small machine parts, small 
dimension, small water tanks, small pigeon holes, small 
furniture novelties, small window sash, soda water cases, 
spokes, spindles, spring bars, spools, spring boxes, stair 
wedges and keys, step ladders, squaring frames, swings, 
survey stakes, surveyors’ hubs. 

Tables, tail gates, tent stakes, thin lumber, thin ceiling, 
tie plugs, tiling strips, tobacco sticks, tongue blocks,’ toy 
building blocks, toys, transfer cases, track shims, tray stock, 
trimmings, turnings, turned balusters. 

Vehicle bodies, veneer door cores, veneer cores, vertical 
file cases, V-crimp roofing sticks. 

Wagon grating, wagon pins, wagon stakes, wagon box 
cleats, walking board cleats, washboards, washing machine 
pins, wedges, window beads, window stops, window jambs, 
window screens, wire cleats, wire reels, wheelbarrow parts, 
wood washers, wrecking blocks. 








NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 26.—Completing its cargo of 2,500,000 feet of sawn 
timbers, the British steamship Hindustan cleared yesterday 
for some foreign port, probably England. This was the 
fourth vessel to clear from Beaumont with timber and lum- 
ber cargoes this month, the total shipment amounting to 
7,000,000 feet. 

Two more vessels are now in port loading aggregately 
4,000,000 feet. One of them, the British steamer Germanic, 
arrived several days ago and will sail within ten days. The 
other is the Russian bark Margareta, which has been here 
about a month. It will clear for England within three or 
four weeks. Because of the tense shipping situation, no in- 
formation is given out by shippers or sea captains. Another 
lumber boat is due in port this week, but it will not be heard 
from until it reaches Sabine, 50 miles south of Beaumont on 
the Gulf. 

All of this export business is being carried on by the Stand- 
ard Export Lumber Co., this being the only export concern 
here that seems to be able to obtain bottoms. The regular 
sailing to Tampico, Mexico, on Feb. 20 of the steamer Keechi 
of the Gulf Export & Transportation Co. was cancelled to en- 
able the vessel to go to Galveston dry dock for its annual 
Government inspection. It will return in time to sail for 
Tampico on March 5 and on this trip will take a mixed cargo 
of 400,000 feet of lumber and seventy tons of groceries and 


merchandise. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


Feb. 26.—A scarcity of sea-going bottoms has caused the 
3ritish Government to place an embargo on the importation 
of lumber by private individuals, and while but a small part 
of the export trade enjoyed by this port is with European 
sections, it is believed that the edict while in force will affect 
business thru Gulfport to the extent of two or three cargoes 
each month. However, the embargo does not apply to ship- 
ments of lumber, timber, railroad ties and naval stores for 
use by the allied governments. A number of such orders are 
now in the hands of local exporters. The export trade with 
southern ports holds up well. Of the eleven vessels now in 
the local harbor three are loading for transatlantic ports. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 24.—Several cargoes of fir lumber will be shipped from 
the Columbia River district in the near future. The Nor- 
wegian steamer T'hordis is due to arrive here next month to 
load for Bombay, under charter to Comyn, Mackall & Co., and 
the British steamer Potomac will arrive here about the same 
time to load for the west coast of South America under char- 
ter to Dant & Russell. The British schooner David Evans is 
booked to come here to load for Australia for Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. This is the largest fleet of lumber carriers headed for 
this port for some time since the war began to drive the lum- 
ber carriers from this part of the world. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 27.—Lumber exports which left the port of Galveston 
during the year 1916 were valued at $916,279, according to 
figures just compiled from the records in the custom house at 
Galveston. This figure included 35,298,000 feet valued at 
$754,003 ; 1,914,416,000 staves valued at $143,518, besides 
shooks valued at $18,758. 

Cuba was the largest market for yellow pine with a total 
of 12,414,000 feet valued at $227,469, while 7,247,000 feet 
of yellow pine and 647,288 staves valued at $294,806 were 
shipped to England. The record of export lumber and values 
is as follows: 

Pitch pine lumber: England, 864,000 feet, value $27,883 ; 
France, 189,000 feet, value $3,882; Italy, 7,843.000 feet, 
value $158,210; Cuba, 12,414,000 feet, value $227,469; 
Mexico, 348,000 feet, value $8,574; Jamaica, 140.000 feet, 
value $2,752; Panama, 2,701,000 feet, value $53,163; Haiti, 
443,000 feet, value $11,608. Total, 24,937,000 feet; value, 
$492,541. 

Pitch pine timber: England, 6,383,000 feet, value $153,- 
805; France, 1,408,000 feet, value $30,120; Italy, 1,756,000 
feet, value $35,114 ; Mexico, 83,000 feet, value $3,309. Total, 
9,630,000 feet ; value, $222,348. 

Oak lumber: Mexico, 99,000 feet, value $1,501. 

Cypress lumber: Mexico, 3,000 feet, value $169. 

Spruce lumber: France, 175,000 feet, value $8,872. 

All other pine lumber: England, 71,000 feet, value $2,850. 

All other lumber: England, 65.000 feet, value $9,688; 
Mexico, 119,000 feet, value $5,517. Total, 184,000 feet; 
value, $15,205. 


waa” logs (creosoted): Mexico, 199,000 feet, value 
wow . 

Shooks : England, value $852 ; Cuba, $678 ; Mexico, $6,137 ; 
Jamaica, $2,560. Total value, $10,227. 

Heading: Mexico, value $8,531. 

Staves: England, number, 647,238, value $99,728; France, 
number, 38,726, value $11,750; Mexico, number, 991,980, 
value $14,018; Ireland, number, 68,996, value $6:788; Scot- 
land, number, 161,476, value $10,434; Spain, number, 6,000, 
value $800. Total number, 1,914,416; value, $143,518. 

Values of takings by countries: England. $294,806; 
France, $54,624; Italy, $193,324; Cuba, $228.147; Mexico, 
$57,273 ; Jamaica, $5,312; Panama, $53,163; Haiti, $11,608; 
a Scotland, $10,434; Spain, $800. Grand total, 


: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 26.—For the week ended last Saturday the export 
movement via New Orleans totalled approximately 915,000 
feet. There were moved also 121,125 staves, all for Spanish 
ports; 9,325 bundles shooks and 2,000 cross arms. The 
coastwise movement to New York included 22,744 bundles 
box material, 6,263 crossties, 2,890 bundles staves and 1,097 
pieces timber. This summary includes no lumber shipments 
to any European port, apart from the two stave shipments 
to Spain. It covers several parcel shipments to Mexico, 
which country seems to be increasing its takings slightly. 
But the great bulk of the movement was to the Isthmus, 
Central America-and the West Indies, and the clearances to 
these latter ports included several sailing vessels. 

The stricter British import restrictions plus increased 
risks and war insurance not only have slowed down Euro- 
pean export business but also have resulted in greater 
secrecy. There is reason to believe that loading for Gov- 
ernment account is continued and it is learned from reliable 
sources that some purchasing for Government account has 
been done since the declaration of “unrestricted” warfare. 
The business placed was, however, for special material de- 
signed for special war use. It is intimated that contracts 
already placed covered fairly well the lumber for which the 
Admiralties are willing to allot tonnage in the current 


emergency. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 28.—Lumber exporters here are becoming dubious 
over the present prospects for developing or even holding 
their trade with European buyers. The new British orders 
in council radically restricting the already limited importa- 
tions of American lumber were bad enough but the effects 
of the latest phase of German submarine warfare have 
brought European lumber shipments from this port practi- 
cally to a standstill. In addition to this there is the refusal 
of many vessel owners to charter for European voyages 
under present conditions, and to make a bad matter worse 
the marine underwriters have raised their insurance rates to 
as much as 12 percent, with 7% percent the lowest quota- 
tion in several days for a voyage even to a European neutral 
port. ‘Ten percent is the lowest quotation to a Mediter- 
ranean port and thence the rates run up to 12 percent. Quo- 
tations to the United Kingdom are around 10 percent, with 
Bordeaux and Gibraltar the same. Even on lumber ship- 
ments to South America the insurance rate is up to 3 per- 
cent. Heretofore American vessels have been favored with 
much lower insurance rates than have the belligerents, in 
most instances not more than 2 percent being charged vessels 
flying the American flag. ; . 

The situation is particularly unfortunate for New Engiand 
shippers of boxing and crating stock, as they were just be- 
ginning to develop a really good trade with the Mediter- 
ranean countries. But there is no immediate prospect of 
any more shipments being made. 

A small amount of lumber has left Boston during the last 
few days on British steamships which have cleared for the 
United Kingdom with large cargoes of material owned almost 
entirely by the British Government, or shipped with special 
Government permit. 

Lumber shippers say that. the increasing cost of ocean 
tonnage is hurting their trade with Argentina, where lumber 
consumers are beginning to buy Brazilian pine, reconciling 
themselves to the poorer quality of this wood rather than 
paying the excessive cost of white pine and eastern spruce, 
millions of feet of which have been shipped from here to 
the River Plate in the past. Lumber charters to Argentina 
are now six times more than they were before the war, and 
it costs double the price of eastern spruce at the mill to 
get it to the buyers in Buenos Aires. It was stated here 
today by one large exporter that to lay eastern_spruce down 
in Buenos Aires at a price which will make it an easier 
competitor with Brazilian pine the f. o. b. cost plus the total 
freight charges should not average more than $40 or $42 










And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


W bd Fir, Spruce, Red Ced d 
ashington Western ate, o 

White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Whit 
Idaho Fir, Fir and po gaa = 


Redwood, California White Pine 
and Sugar Pine. 


California * 
Mixed and all White Pine an 
Northern _ Winestain ia 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 
Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large MinnesotaTransfer Warehouse Stock, 


Good Grades. 


OUR } Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. 


Satisfied Customers. 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


' NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry ia stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 




















We solicit your business. | 





Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE, 
With tet of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,™ Since?" 
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per thousand feet, whereas late quotations on sailing tonnage 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE . 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 

















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 








|| WHITE PINE 
| HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pin BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., erzrsnunct, Pa. 

















to the River Platte have been as high as $55. Local ex- 
porters are confident, however, that they will recover the 
business as soon as conditions again are normal, princi- 
pally because Brazilian pine is notorious for its tendency 
to warp and the impossibility of seasoning it satisfactorily. 

This port in January again smashed its trade records with 
exports of $24,250,858 and imports of $32,419,881 in value, 





as against exports of $21,669,660 and imports of $28,543,- 
495 as the best previous records, made, respectively, in 
December and February of last year. 

Not much lumber is now coming in here from the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada, largely because England is re- 
taining all available ocean tonnage for her own use. This, 
of course, aids in holding the eastern spruce market on its 
new high pinnacle. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








MANUFACTURER APPOINTS NEW AGENT 


The Hartford Contractors’ Supply Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
of which K. B. Noble is president, has been appointed the 
representative of the Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, .Wis., 
for the State of Connecticut and the western half of Massa- 
chusctts and will handle the entire line of Rex mixers, which 
include low charging, building and paving machines. The 
Hartford company will carry a complete line of mixers and 
repair parts at Hartford, and in addition will follow its 
established policy by maintaining a large service depart- 
ment. It has five expert mixers, Novo gasoline and steam 
engine mechanics who are equipped to go out on trouble 
calls on a moment’s notice on motorcycles and to repair or 
adjust any machine that may need attention. The company 
also has a completely equipped machine shop and repair 
department, devoted during the winter months to com- 
pletely overhauling its customers’ mixer equipment at service 
rates, which are very reasonable. 


PURCHASES PLANT TO INCREASE OUTPUT 


Announcement has just been made of the purchase by the 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., of Wilmington, Del., of the Marokene 
Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. The Marokene Co. manufactures a 
material similar to fabrikoid, which is used extensively by the 
automobile, carriage and upholstery industries. R. B. Hey- 
ward, who has been assistant superintendent of the Fabri- 
koid company’s Newburgh plant, will become superintendent 
of the Marokene plant at Elizabeth. This will be the only 
change in the staff of employees. The purchaser will make a 
thoro investigation in order to learn if any improvements can 
be made in the product and will carefully standardize the out- 
put of the new factory to the high Du Pont standard. Atl the 
sales of the Marokene Co. will be handled from the Wilming- 
ton office and will have the direct attention of J. K. Rodgers, 
sales manager of the Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. The business of 
both companies has been greatly stimulated by the scarcity 
of ‘el and the demand for a high grade upholstery mate- 
rial. 








MANUFACTURE OF RUB- 
BER GOODS GROWS 


In these days rubber is one 
of the most valuable com- 
modities on the market and 
enters into the construction 
of innumerable articles. In 
fact a factory manufacturing 
rubber into the finished prod- 
ucts is liable to be producing 
almost anything from rubber 
gloves to shoes. Some of the 
products of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
were displayed in a booth at 
the Pennsylvania and New 
York hardware dealers’ expo- 
sition at Madison Square 
Garden and certainly filled up 
the booth in good style. The 
exhibit included garden hose, 
packings, neolin soles and 
various other rubber products. 
Incidentally the big bouquet 
of roses may well suggest an 
advertising idea to retail 
lumbermen. There is nothing 
prettier or more attractive 
than a rustic house covered 
with climbing roses. To bring 
such roses to the greatest per- 
fection it is necessary that 
they be watered—then the rus- 
tic house has to be built be- 
fore roses can climb on it. 
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Goopyear TIRE & Rupee Co. 


AKRON, OHIO. 








COMPREHENSIVE DISPLAY OF RUBBER PRODUCTS OF THE GOODYEFAR CO. 














Encourage Home Building 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this if you will 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They are a great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 28. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








Blue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 


and exterior cut as shown on bulletin 3 50 
(coarse newspaper screen) will be sent for ° 
> 4 




















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Awaiting open weather seems to be the rule in the sash 
and door field. Everywhere plenty of building seems to be 
in prospect, with indications of a heavy spring business. 
As soon as the ground gets in shape for foundation work 
and buildings are under way there will no doubt be a very 
active demand for sash, door and millwork stuff. In spots 
some concern is given to the war. situation, which is likely 
to hold up building plans if the condition grows. more 
serious. 
places, but sash and door people are busy preparing for the 
demand they expect later. 


In Chicago preparing for the expected demand is the rule, 
and the reports of architects and builders to the sash and 
door people lead them to‘believe that there is going to be a 
record-breaking building season in Chicago this spring, if 
war or some other unforeseen calamity does not restrict 
development. There is a fairly good demand for sash and 
door stock, indicating that retailers are preparing for spring. 
Prices are considered firmer, with a tendency to advance, 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers find great diffi- 
culty in getting cars and fear that the condition will become 
worse as spring trade develops. The outlook for city build- 
ing is good but a feeling of conservatism has developed on 
account of the war clouds. Much work is contemplated, 
open weather being awaited. Country trade is good and 
buyers begin to be concerned over the outlook for deliveries. 

The Baltimore sash, door and blind trade ‘is still re- 
stricted. The weather so far has been unfavorable for 
construction and builders have delayed undertakings that 
would have been started before this under better conditions. 
The prospects are good enough, and it is felt that when 
once the work on houses gets well under way the calls for 
sash and doors will keep the manufacturers going, if not 
rushed. . 

Buffalo manufacturers say that the demand for stock 
has not become active yet, tho it is expected to be so very 
soon. Difficulty is experienced in getting stocks of Cali- 
fornia pine required for the making of doors. All the sup- 
plies in that section have been heavily drawn upon during 
the winter and but little has been coming in because of the 
embargoes. 

Manufacturers in Cincinnati and vicinity report a marked 
increase of inquiries with the arrival of springlike weather. 
Their factories are busy on work said to be sufficient to 
keep them going for several weeks, There is a very heavy 
demand for residence requirements from suburban builders, 
Most of the manufacturers have complained of a shortage 
of dry stocks, compared with what they usually carry, and 
of the higher cost of lumber, but with the very strong 
demand they are having little trouble in bringing buyers 
into line. 


Conditions in the St. Louis mill trade are normal, with 


So far the weather has been unfavorable in most - 





a strong tendency toward exceptional activity as soon as 
the weather favors. The sash and door trade particularly 
reports many requests for figuring on local work, which 
would indicate that the city is going to have something 
like a building boom the coming summer. The prices of 
glass continue to rise, and prices of sash and doors rise to 
cover this, but the mills report little increase in price 
otherwise. Most of them are preparing for the rush ex- 
pected about April 1. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report a slight falling off in 
demand during last week, the condition being ascribed to 
the uncertainties over the international situation and to 
possibilities of crop damage and the drouth in the South- 
west. 

The market in the 'Tacoma (Wash.) district continues 
strong in value, tho dominated by the car situation, ship- 
ments being limited. Factories have a large quantity of 
business booked and indications are that prices will be 
higher as the season advances, if it is possible to deliver 
the goods. At present there is no rush of new orders. 


Business is very quiet with the San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants. The door factories around the bay are 
fairly busy and the door departments of the white pine 
sawmills in the mountains are operating under winter 
conditions, being well supplied with eastern orders. Ship- 
ments of white pine door stock and open sash to the East 
are made subject to delay from the car shortage, but the 
railroad situation in California has improved considerably 
since the Union Pacific snow blockade was broken, 

The window glass output is still curtailed at some fac- 
tories and the operating expenses have increased so much 
as to necessitate, in turn, increased prices. In many cases 
prices have been withdrawn, as witnessed by the removal 
of the December schedule of one of the largest brokerage 
concerns. Quotations, in fact, are offered only on specifi- 
eations. But there has been a marked improvement in the 
last several days, due to the general milder weather and 
the consequent increase in the supply of natural gas. The 
enforced curtailment in production, one reads in a current 
trade journal, has “had the effect cf loading up almost all 
of the factories with overdue work, and great efforts are 
now being made during the slightly more favorable condi- 
tions to get at least some of this accumulation cleared 
away.”’ In the South stocks are expected to be lower and 
more broken than ever. 





The Italian Government has offered a bonus ef $3.90 an 
acre to stimulate the cultivaticn of winter grain. Three- 
fifth of the bonus is to be given for simply cultivating the 
grain and the remainder as an extra bonus where the grain 
is produced in greater quantities than in the past. France 
has taken similar steps to stimulate the growing of wheat. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 27.—Further heavy rains have fallen in this territory 
during the last week and logging is accomplished with much 
difficulty. The ground thruout the territory is thoroly water- 
soaked and the outlook is regarded as anything but encour- 
aging. In fact, only the larger firms with unusual facilities 
are able to make any headway of consequence. The Valley 
Log Loading Co. is still loading logs for mills at Memphis 
and elsewhere on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Line of the 
Illinois Central and on the Memphis-Marianna cut-off of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, but the logs now being 
loaded were concentrated at loading stations some time ago, 
and, as few are being so concentrated now, the amount re- 
maining to be loaded is gradually being reduced. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Feb. 27.—Inability to handle the heavy volume of business 
offered Nashville operators because of the continued “block- 
ade” by transportation embargoes is costing local hardwood 
lumbermen unprecedented revenues. A close survey of local 
market conditions indicates that if all the orders received dur- 
ing the last six weeks had been filled the volume of business 
during February and the preceding month would have broken 
all records. Still, restrictions on shipments are by no means 
as rigorous as they were ten days ago, several cars having 
been allowed to pass thru Ohio River gateways on permits, 
and an opening having been found thru Louisville to both 
Detroit and Chicago. 

By reason of the continued scarcity of stocks all items on 
the list have stiffened considerably, with the exception of 
quartered oak. Grave fears are entertained by local lumber- 
men of a car shortage of aggravated proportions since trans- 
portation lines have once more put into effect the home rout- 
ing orders, permitting no cars to move to destination other 
than originating rails. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 27.—The lumber trade enters the spring season shorter 
of stocks but with higher and firmer prices than a year ago, 
and, with recent assurances from the railroads that the trans- 
portation situation is in for early betterment, the lumber- 
men hope for something like normal distribution again. The 
latest embargoes by the railroads have been especially severe 
on the transit car trade, and lumber brokers have been per- 
sistent complainers, and some of them are said to have lost 
many good orders because they were not able to get their 
ears forward. 

Wholesale dealers report a large amount of unfilled orders 
on hand, and inquiries that promise more bookings before the 
old business can be gotten thru. Slow deliveries are said to 
be holding some buyers back, who claim not to wish to place 
their orders until they can secure reasonable assurance that 
the lumber will be delivered on time, but who are thought 
to believe that when the railroad congestion is broken and 
lumber moves more normally there possibly may be a break 
in prices. In this hope manufacturers and dealers alike say 
they are certain to be disappointed, as it will be several weeks 
before urgent calls for deliveries can be met and much atten- 
tion need be paid to new business. Collections are reported 
fair, but apparently somewhat hindered by the difficulty of 
making shipments and deliveries after sales. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 27.—With the railroad congestion in this territory 
slightly relieved, added activity characterized the lumber 
trade during the last week. But shortage of cars and in- 
ability of railroads to move shipments is still the worst fea- 
ture of the trade. Retailers are placing orders for immediate 
shipment, believing that stocks may arrive before the spring 
building season is far under way. The tone of the market 
is fairly good and prospects are for a good demand during the 
early part of the year at least. 

BR. R. Clarridge, formerly connected with H. H. Geisy & 
Bro., has opened an office in the Huntington National Bank 
Building to handle yellow pine and cypress exclusively. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for hardwoods from both factories and dealers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 27.—The car situation has again sprung into prom- 
inence as the outstanding feature in the lumber industry 
thruout the State, shipping conditions having taken a 
sudden turn for the worse during last week. Shippers of 
all classes have complained to the Indiana public service 
commission of their increasing difficulties in procuring 
cars, and many local “kicks” were heard to the effect that 
cars were not available. 

The “home route rule” of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, providing that cars may be loaded for shipment 
only when the destination will require the return of the 
cars to the roads owning them, was placed in effect by 
several Indiané steam roads last week, regardless of the 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission had ex- 
tended the date when this order goes into effect, to March 
15. Many lumber shippers protested against the enforce- 
ment of this rule, urging that their protest be carried to 
the Federal body. 

The result of these increasing transportation inconve- 
niences has caused active buying by wholesalers and job- 
bers, many of whom report themselves unable to fill orders 
for immediate delivery. Retail stocks have been invoiced 
and the trade is confident of an excellent demand, at firm 
prices, this year. Building activities are increasing rapidly 
as the weather improves. 

The prediction is freely made that there will be an in- 
creased use of wood in factory and commercial structures 
this year because of the difficulties in getting steel and 
the high prices of concrete. It is noticeable that many 
local industrial plants are planning large additions to 
their factories. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Feb. 26.—Several Government orders for ship timbers 
have been shipped from this district to New Jersey ship- 
yards, to be used by the Navy in its present shipbuilding 
activity. The firm which made the deliveries is the Parkers- 
burg Mill Co., of Parkersburg, and the timbers are of oak, 
ranging in size from 10 inches square up and in lengths 
up to 85 feet. Thirty additional men have been put to 
work at the plant with the recent reopening of the sawmill 
department. Shipments of the firm, on the whole, have 
been delayed, as the effects of the car shortage are very 
pronounced. 

The McFarland Lumber Co., of Connellsville, Pa., has quit 
operations after ten years of ‘continuous work in the Indian 
Creek Valley. An area of 6,000 acres has been cleared of 
marketable lumber, and now there is no more. 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Feb. 26.—Slack barrel stave concerns along the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern Railroad have no cause to complain of 
scarcity of material to work on this winter, and every plant 
along the line of this road is working full time and using as 
many men as they can handle. Most of these blocks are com- 
ing from the lands which are being cleared for farm purposes, 
along the line. The cut-over lands, while they have very little 
saw timber left, have large quantities of stave blocks and at 
every side-track along the line several cars are shipped daily. 
Having a good market for this stave timber is a great thing 
for the farmers who are clearing land, as all the cut-over 
lands yield a considerable quantity of this timber. 

An urgent appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for relief from the car shortage, which threatens to force 
local mills and factories to close, was telegraphed, following 
a large meeting at the rooms of the Pine Bluff Cotton DEx- 
change, of Pine Bluff, which was attended by representatives 
of virtually every manufacturing and shipping interest in this 
section of the State. 

A special committee, composed of C. H. Murphy, T. J. 
Collier, Frank B. Tomlinson and H. W. Coles, prepared the 
resolutions of protest to be telegraphed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The resolutions were signed by the 
Pine Bluff Cotton Exchange, the Southwestern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, the Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Pine Bluff Cotton Oil Industry. 

A car load of black walnut stumps was loaded at Mena last 
week for Kansas City. Many of them were twenty years old, 
and sold for as much as the trees that were cut from them. 

The Little Rock and Pine Bluff Railway is being extended 
from Dollar Junction to Calion, connecting with the Rock 
Island, especially to aid in handling the lumber business at 
Huttig. 

George Vaughan has been appointed by Governor Brough to 
collect back taxes from a number of corporations, including 
the following: Ozark Timber Co., of Little Rock; Fee-Cray- 
ton Hardwood Lumber Co., of Dermott; A. L. Clark Lumber 
Co., of Glenwood ; Caddo River Lumber Co., of Rosboro ; Cros- 
sett Lumber Co., of Crossett; National Lumber & Creosoting 
Co., of Texarkana ; Lee Wilson & Co., of Wilson; Western Tie 
& Timber Co., of Hoxie; the Trout Creek Lumber Co., Tall 
Pine Lumber Co., Good Pine Lumber Co., and the Grant Tim- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Stamps; and the Manstfield Lum- 
ber Co., of Fort Smith. 
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HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE BEGINS DUTIES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28.—The Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States today completed 
the removal of its offices in this city to new quarters in 
the Union Trust Building, and this ended the connec- 
tion with the association of W. H. Weller, as secretary. 
Tomorrow, it is expected, F. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president, will be here and in full charge of the active 
work of the association. Mr. Weller has not yet decided 
which of two or three propositions offered him he will 
accept. It is quite likely that he will take a few weeks’ 
rest and recreation. 

For some time the activities of the secretary’s office 
have been directed to carrying out the directions of the 
association in regard to the establishing of the open 
price plan, and it is expected that in a day or two the 
first of the reports from the membership will arrive. 
Arrangements are being made with the clerical force so 
that there may be as little delay as possible in the com- 
pilation of the figures and getting the report back to the 
membership, but it will depend on the promptness of the 
members in making their reports whether the work of 
the secretary’s office can be completed in time to mail 
the result of the compilations by the tenth of the month. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Jackson-Tinney Lumber Co., of Talladega, Ala., 
has bought the entire holdings of the Alabama Mineral 
Land Co., extending from Edwardsville, Ala., to the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad at Pyriton, Ala., 
consisting of more than 72,500 acres. The Jackson Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Tallapoosa, Ga., will cut approximately 
20,000 acres of the timber tributary to the Southern Rail- 
way from Edwardsville to Oxford, Ala. It is estimated 
that there are 300,000,000 feet of yellow pine on the tract. 
Both the Jackson-Tinney and the Jackson Bros. Lumber 
Co. will increase their sawmilling capacity to 100,000 feet 
of lumber daily. 





By a lease recently executed between James Murchie & 
Son, Calais, Me., and the St. Croix Paper Co., of Wood- 
land, the latter corporation acquires the stumpage rights 
to 50, 000 acres of timberland located on St. Croix River 
waters and owned by the Murchie interests. It is under- 
stood that the stumpage rate named in the lease is but lit- 
tle more than the present rate on the river and the paper 
company gets the timber without .assuming any of the 
risk of fire and without any of the burden of taxation. 
Under the terms of the lease the St. Croix Paper Co. is 
to cut 8,000,000 feet, more or less, annually, but it is prob- 
able that the cut will be 10,000,000 feet. Much of the tim- 
ber is old growth pine and spruce. 


About four years’ cutting has been added to the timber 
supply of the Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co.’s pine 
and hardwood mills at Pine Bluff by the purchase from 
the Chicago Land & Timber Co. of the old Bluff City 
Lumber Co.’s holdings for $300,000. The Arkansas Short 
Leaf Lumber Co. acquires 130,000,000 mill feet of hardwood 
and pine timber on 40,000 acres in Jefferson, Grant and 
Cleveland counties, the Anderson & Saline River Railway, 
about 25 miles long, and the lumber mills at Clio, which 
are to be dismantled and the machinery sold. 


H. H. Harwood, of Beckley, W. Va., has bought a tract 
of timber for $30, 000, located in Clay County, Kentucky. 


The Powell Lumber Co., operating mills at Edna and 
Lake Charles, La., has bought the timber holdings of 
the Elton Lumber Co., near Reeves, La., for $80,000. 





The Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., of Longleaf, La., 
has bought the timber on the lands of Perry Price and 
others, near Hineston, La., for $55,000. The tract is said 
to contain 800 acres. ‘The deal was negotiated by the Wil- 
liam Polk Co., of Alexandria. 


- Potato production ‘in thé’ United States, Canada, ‘France, 
Great Britain, Italy, '‘Netherlaids'and Japan aggregated 1,- 
pn »209,000 bushels last year, we Peduiction of 13.6 percent from 
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Bridge Timbers, : 
Cross Ties, Piling, Roofing, } 

















will be satisfied 


Your be sind 
Trade sg eg 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills, 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 











tear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867°" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lid., itovce, ux. 
South 


Soft Shat Lear ©ellOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and-High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co,,Ltd. 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HUGH CorRRY, Pres. LURRY pow. 





J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. Hues Oommen, JR. 
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We Cater to the 
Eastern Yard Trade 


and can supply you with anything in Yellow 
Pine Lumber. Dealers located in territory 
contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
advantageous to buy from the 
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HELEN UMoER COMPANY 
NS 


MANUFACTURERS OF =~ 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


Prompt Shipments guaranteed by either rail or water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Tell us your needs today. HELEN, FLORIDA : 


a 


it Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. Posrere: 
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Domestic 
and Export 
















FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. O. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


| Caryville, Florida 


J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
Sec.-Treas. 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 


| PHILADELPHIA 


Wiliam Whitmer & Sons | 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


M facturers and Whe 1 ] — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


: : “ie | 
i Everthing North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA: PA. j 









































CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $8 cloth $2; “Ft d. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 24.—Towering far above anything else in import- 
ance tc lumbermen, the main topic of conversation and the 
chief reason for worry in Seattle at present is the lack of 
railway equipment. The equipment is not only scarce but 
what there is of it is practically all open cars and at this 
time of year that means either the shipping of rough com- 
mon lumber alone, or else the expenditure of considerable 
money in housing-in the loads of lumber. It is variously 
estimated that tne cost of loading open cars with dressed 
lumber and protecting it amounts to from $15 to $40 a car. 
Lumbermen are becoming aroused and are seeking means to 
get relief. The car situation has undoubtedly been the 
strong feature of the market and has also affected stocks 
at the mills, which at the present time are preponderously 
made up of upper grades. The large percentage of cars 
furnished being open cars has brought about heavy shipments 
of common lumber and accumuletion of uppers. This condi- 
tion has of course kept the market stiffening and indications 
are that a sharp advance in lumber prices will take place 
within the next week or ten days. Cedar lumber prices keep 
ahead of the latest discount sheet and cedar is in strong de- 
mand. In normal times the typical freight train is made 
up of a larger percentage of box cars than any other kind, 
but at this time the freight trains that are seen have scarcely 
any box cars, consisting of long lines of flats and gondolas 
that have been housed in by the lumbermen in order to ship 
their lumber and shingles without too much damage. 

In addition to the car situation the extraordinary weather 
conditions of this part of the country are bringing about 
the curtailment in operations and have been the cause of the 
closing of most of the logging camps. ‘The severe weather 
conditions extend to the mountains and into the middle 
western territory and are also a big factor in the car situ- 
ation, as the snow has blocked the roads and caused great 
delay in handling freight. Many shingle mills have been 
forced to close down and lumber mills have almost reached 
their limit. It is thought they will be able to run only on 
short time in the near future. In the meantime excessive 
fall of snow in many coast districts will shut the mills 
down for at least a few days. A year ago at this time 
weather conditions had retarded shipments and mills had 
more than a normal amount of orders on hand and yet it is 
found, comparing the orders on hand among 150 mills a year 
ago with the same mills at the present time, that they now 
have orders booked for about four times as much lumber as 
they did a year ago. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., thru its 
Seattle offices, in charge of C. E. Hill, secretary, reports a 
marked increase in the demand for Douglas fir lumber for 
export to India for railroad and Government purposes. Last 
week the company sold 5,800,000 feet to go to India from 
Puget Sound, largely from the mills of the Blocde! Donovan 
Lumber Mills and the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. at Belling- 
ham. The Tampaisan Maru will leave the first week in 
March and the Neils Neilsen will load the latter part of 
April, both taking lumber to India. The Neils Neilsen is a 
Seattle-built ship recently constructed by the Skinner & 
Eddy Corporation. Mr. Hill says that the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. has also quoted on 5,700,000 
feet more of lumber to go to India, which contract it ex- 
pects to get, in addition to 4,500,000 feet of railway ties for 
Indian railroads, making a total of 10,200,000 feet addi- 
tional that will probably be booked in the very near future 
for India. 

The reports of several cargoes of southern pine railway 
ties for the French Government to be shipped from Texas 
ports bring from the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
the information that it was asked recently to figure on 
what was probably the same order, consisting of over 200,- 
000,000 feet of railway ties, but, owing to the difference of 
time it would take to deliver the shipment, the buyers did 
not seriously consider Douglas fir. 

As the monthly meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. at its offices in the White Building, Seattle, yes- 
terday, President W. H. Talbot and General Manager A, A. 
Baxter, of San Francisco, were both present. Mr. Talbot 
has been in Seattle for the last two months and Mr. Baxter 
came up specially for the meeting, leaving today for San 
Francisco. Mr. Baxter said at the meeting that he was 
making contracts for the delivery of lumber during 1918, 
and in order that there might be no trouble about their being 
filled he asked the representatives of the twenty-three mem- 
ber mills present if they would be willing to change the 
clause in their contracts with the company, making a year’s 
notice necessary to retire from it, instead of three months 
as it now is. All signified their willingness to do so, which 
indicates the satisfaction of the members generally with 
the work of the selling organization during the less than 
four months it has been in existence. Contracts with the 
mills were effective Nov. 1, 1916, for one year, with the 
provision that at the end of that time, if they cared to with- 
draw, they were to give three months’ notice, making the 
contract binding for only fifteen months. It is thought 
there will be no trouble in making the change in the con- 
tracts with the entire fifty-five mills belonging to the com- 
pany, extending the time of notice necessary to one year. 

Reports from Centralia are that the Chehalis River Lumber 
& Shingle Co.’s mill at Galvin, four miles west of Centralia, 
is practically sold to Seattle men. John Galvin, receiver of 
the Union Loan & Trust Co., is quoted as saying that the 
deal is about consummated. The mill has not been operated 
for more than two years, but is in excellent condition and 
was practically new at the time it was closed down. 

J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has been elected president 
of the Industrial Association of Washington to succeed E. 8. 
Grammar, manager of the Brown Bay Logging Co., who was 
president during the last fiscal year. Mr. Donovan was 
elected at the annual meeting of the trustees of the organi- 
zation which was held at the New Washington Hotel this 
week. Other officers chosen were O. D. Colvin, vice presi- 
dent; W. J. Grambs, treasurer, and C. M. Hite, assistant 
treasurer. B. W. Sawyer, this city, will remain as secretary 
of the organization and George F. Russell will succeed him- 
self as manager. The Industrial Association of Washington 
is the successor to the Employers’ Association of Washing- 
ton, the name having been changed very recently. The new 
president is a very prominent lumberman of the north Pacific 
coast—one who, has taken a great interest in the labor situ- 
ation and is well qualified for .the position. 

Charles S. Powers, formerly representative of the South- 
ern Railway in this city, but who closed the company’s 
offices here in 1915 because of poor business conditions and 
necessity for retrenchment by the railroad company, has 
returned to Seattle and will open offices for the company in 
the L. C. Smith building. During the time Mr. Powers lived 
in Seattle he made many friends among the lumbermen, who 
were among his best customers. 

The schooner Sophie Christensen, which recently loaded 
lumber at the Schwager-Nettleton Mills, was delayed a week 
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in sailing by lack of seamen. ‘The schooner is bound for 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, and carries a cr2w of nine. The 
captain was able to find only eight men and had to put up 
a bond of $1,000 before he could clear with one man missing 
frem the crew. This is the amount of fine he is liable to 
under the Federal law, which, when it was enacted, was 
known as the LaFollette seamen’s bill. 

The Chilean ship Curzon, which arrived in Seattle a few 
days ago, after dry-docking will load lumber in Bellingham 
for Valparaiso. 

J. M. Farrell, this city, has been awarded the contract for 
delivering 1,000,000 feet of lumber to the Alaska Railway 
Commission at Seward, Alaska. The lumber is tc be loaded 
aboard a tug and towed to Seward. This is the first lumber 
order of any consequence to go north for the Government 
railroad this season. 

The Ross-Weatherby-Chandler Co. (Inc.) is the name of a 
new company incorporated here this week with capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are Archie Chandler, I. H. 
Weatherby and H. B. Ross, all of this city, and men who 
have been associated in this business for several years. Mr, 
Chandler is the representative of the American Pulley Co. 
in Seattle, and Mr. Ross is formerly of the Stetson-Ross 
Machine Works and is the designer and patentee of the 
Ross lumber carrier, which has made a strong name for itself 
among plants that have installed this carrier. The incor- 
porators of the company are all men who are well known 
to lumbermen of the Pacific coast, among whom they have 
many warm friends. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Association of Pacific Creosoting Com- 
panies, delivered an address before the Northwest Mining 
Convention at Spokane, Wednesday, Feb. 21, on the use of 
structural timbers in mining operations and the qualifica- 
tions of creosoted wood stave pipes. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


; Feb. 23.—The yards are overcrowded with lumber await- 
ing cars for shipment and many mills may be compelled to 
close down because of the car famine, which has grown more 
acute. At some mills, it is reported, an average of only one 
car in twenty that are needed can be had. Last reports 
from the lumbermen’s association showed 15,153 cars short 
of requirements among the mills that reported. Some charges 
of discrimination are made against the railroads, it being 
asserted that cars are more plentiful at some points than 
at others. As a result the State Public Service Commission 
yesterday issued the following call for a hearing at Olympia 
next Wednesday to probe the ear situation: 

To All Railroads and the Public: In view of the fact 
that dissatisfaction exists in relation to distribution of cars 
between competitive and non-competitive points during the 
present car shortage, and that there is a lack of a positive 
uniform system by the several carriers as to the methods of 
car distribution between industries at competitive or non- 
competitive points, this commission has set Wednesday, 
Feb. 28, at 11 a. m., at Olympia, for a hearing’ on said mat- 
ters. All persons interested are invited to be present and 
participate in such conference, 

The Reed-McCoy first aid bill to amend the State indus- 
trial insurance law was passed last Wednesday by the State 
senate, with but one dissenting vote. It had already passed 
the house by a vote of 86 to 8. The bill provides for a 
medical board in connection with the commission as now 
operated and for local boards that will report to the cen- 
tral division. The maximum payment for partial disability 
is $2,000. As the law exists, workingmen paid their own 
hospital bills and physician’s fees out of what the State 
commission allowed for their injuries. Under the first aid 
measure passed employees can be charged for each working 
day a sum varying in amount from % to 11% cents for first 
aid benefits. The employer pays a like amount and the 
whole goes to the State insurance commission, which acts 
as trustee for it. The local boards scattered over the State 
will draw pay only when actually working and will be 
named by the employers and organizations of employees. 
They will report to the State board details of all accidents 
and recommendations for safety devices ete. 

Clarence Parker, former member of the State industrial 
insurance commission, has been employed by the affiliated 
mill owners of Everett, Wash., to teach their employees 
“safety first’? principles and the proper first aid to admin- 
ister in case of accidents. During his term on the insur- 
ance board Mr. Parker was enthusiastic over the Red Cross 
first aid campaign conducted by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and he made a study of the work. D. M. 
Clough, of the Clough-Hartley Lumber Co. and the Clark- 
Nickerson Co., was the originator of the plan to employ an 
expert for the mills of that district and besides his two 
plants, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., which has two big 
Everett mills; the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., the Walton 
Lumber Co., the Canyon Lumber Co., the Jamieson Lumber 
Co. and the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. are reported to be 
lending respecting hands. 

Hart W. Palmer, general superintendent of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., who has been away from the city 
and his position since July last, when he was ordered to the 
Mexican border with cavalry Troop B of Tacoma, of which 
he is captain, returned last Thursday with the troop after 
many months of soldier duty on the border. 

Thorpe Babcock, of the North Western Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, and formerly secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, A. J. Balliet and F. P. Scholz have in- 
corporated as the Hillhurst Mill Co., to operate a mill plant 
at Hillhurst, on the Northern Pacific, between Tacoma and 
Olympia. The capital stock is $5,000 and headquarters will 
be at Hillhurst. : 

A large shipment of timbers, aggregating about 1,000,000 
feet, to be resawed into lumber in Japan, will be taken from 
Tacoma by the Japanese steamer Azuwmasan Maru, due here 
Sunday. ‘The shipment is being made by James E. Morris, 
with offices in the Fidelity Building, and will include 60- 
foot timbers, 24x24 in diameter. 

The Black Diamond Lumber Co, has been selected by the 
new owners of the J. E. Veness mill at Winlock as the name 
of their company. D. D. McKay, for eighteen years with 
the Menefee Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., is general mana- 
ger and one of the principal owners of the concern. Black 
Diamond mill has a capacity of about 100,000 feet, which 
the new owners contemplate increasing to 150,000 feet when 
car conditions warrant. Associated with the company is 
the Western Logging Co., the manager of which is James 
Cole, who is also interested in the Black Diamond company. 

K. Lackey, who has been in charge of the wholesale sales 
of the coal department, has been named manager of the 
retail sales department of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s fuel department, succeeding J. B. Young, who, has re- 
signed. Mr. Lackey was in the coal business in this district 
for fifteen years before coming to Tacoma, 

Negotiations are on for the sale of the defunct Chehalis 
River Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant, four miles west of Cen- 
tralia, according to Receiver John Galvin, of the Union Loan 
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& Trust Co., of Centralia, representing the mill company’s 
creditors. The prospective buyers are said to be Seattle men 
who propose to operate the plant. 

After having been shut down since October due to the 


acute car shortage, the woods crew and sawmill of the Henry 


McCleary Co.’s door factory at McCleary resumed operations 


this week. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 24.—Local mill operators say that they are finding 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining cars for shipments. 

Clyde Walton, of the Walton Lumber Co., says that his 
firm is receiving about one-half the number of cars neces- 
sary to take care of the production of its plant, and that 
in the last two weeks the shortage has been unusually 
severe. Mr. Walton adds that his firm recently made sev- 
eral alterations and additions to its mill. An American 
fast feed planer was installed which greatly increased the 
efficiency of the planing department. Large sheds are being 
constructed to take care of rough dry clears and other 
finished products, which class of business Mr. Walton says 
is rapidly increasing. Extensive wood bunkers are also 
being constructed to facilitate the handling of fuel ship- 
ments. 

The C & B mill, at the foot of Twelfth Street. has begun 
the construction of a large frame storage shed to be used 
for storing approximately 5,000,000 shingles. The structure 
is 44 x 120 feet and will be used in conjunction with another 
storage shed already occupying the property. 

Three coastwise schooners, the Nome City, Rufus Wood, 
and the J. M. Griffiths, are taking on cargoes of lumber 
at the Crown Lumber Co.’s plant at Mukilteo. 

The steam schooner Wapama is at the Weyerhaeuser 
mill taking on a capacity cargo of lumber for California 
ports. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 24.—Two different paper mills are projected for 
Grays Harbor. A party of well known lumber capitalists, 
including a number of prominent lumber manufacturers, 
have, for some time past, had under consideration the con- 
struction of a paper mill, and it is said they have secured 
the necessary water and site for the plant. It is now re- 
ported that eastern capitalists are contemplating the erec- 
tion of a plant and will secure their water supply from the 
Wynooche River. A paper mill is a logical industrial enter- 
prise for Grays Harbor and would be an industry of great 
importance and value to the community. 

A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
Aberdeen, is expected home next week after having spent 
several weeks in California, taking a well earned rest. Nine- 
teen sixteen was a profitable year for the agency and the 
showing made was gratifying to its stockholders, which 
number a great many of Grays Harbor’s principal sawmills. 
T. W. Tebb, sales manager for the agency, predicts a profit- 
able year for west Coast mills. 

The big three-masted auxiliary schooner Phyllis, which 
was recently launched at a local shipyard, is now loading 
lumber at the docks of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle 
Co. in Hoquiam. It has been estimated that the Phyllis will 
carry 1,600,000 feet of lumber, and this will be its maiden 
voyage. = 

A. L. Matheson, manager of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Hoquiam, is confined to his home following an 
operation. It is expected that Mr. Matheson will again be 
at the plant in the near future. Altho nearly 72 years old 
he has a very robust constitution and has been an excep- 
tionally active and hard working man all his life. 

Representatives of most of the mill companies of Grays 
Harbor met in the offices of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 20, to discuss the present car shortage 
which has reached such serious proportions on the Harbor. 
Many manufacturers felt that the companies on Grays Har- 
bor have been discriminated against by the railroads and 
that they have not received the same proportion of cars as 
some more favored localities. After considerable discussion 
a committee was appointed to go to Olympia, Friday, Feb. 
23, and appear before the Public Service Commission, urging 
that measures be taken to secure relief at once. Members 
of this committee are Henry Blagen, J. P. Keating, T. F. 
Wilcox and T. W. Tebb. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 24.—A deep fall of snow has closed practically all log- 
ging camps in northern Washington and likewise half the 
mills, with prospects that all of them will have to cease run- 
ning. This is the second time this year that they have been 
compelled to close because of snow. 

Alaska salmon packers have placed with the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills and the BE. K. Wood Lumber Co. orders for 
more than 2,000,000 feet of lumber for shipment to the North. 
Puget Sound packers have also dealt liberally with local 
mills in seeking material for ship and scow construction. Box 
orders are being received now and both Bellingham and Ana- 
cortes factories are busy. In this city the Morrison Mill Co., 
forced to close its sawmill on account of snow, has continued 
to operate its box plant. 

The steam schooner Bee has loaded 500,000 feet of lumber 
for San Pedro at the Bloedel Donovan mill. This consign- 
ment consists of mining timbers for the Southwest. The 
schooner Forest Home is due there now to receive 800,000 feet 
for Australia. 

With a daily capacity of from 75,000 to 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 300,000 shingles the Blanchard mills of the Hazel Mill 
Co. resumed operation this week after three months’ idleness. 
The Silver Lake Manufacturing Co. this week also began run- 
ning its sawmill, which has been idle for several months. Its 
former output will be doubled. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 24.—One of the largest individual orders placed in 
this district for some time is that booked recently by the 
N. BE. Ayer Lumber Co., now operating the plant of the 
North Pacific Lumber Co., here. This order calls for 
10,000,000 feet of fir for the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
which road is reported to consider placing some very large 
additional orders with mills in this State this spring, much 
of the lumber to be used in car construction. 

David C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, was in Portland a few 
days ago and looked over the field with a view of building 
a large mill. to saw logs brought from the recently pur- 
chased timber in the Nehalem country. It is planned to 
build’ a mill somewhere on the Columbia River, and St. 
Helens possibly will be the place selected as the most logical 
place. Mr. Eccles inspected the proposed location, ac- 
companied by Charles R. McCormick and I[Tamilton Mc- 
Cormick, and also investigated the possibility of reaching 
the Oregon Lumber Co.’s holdings partly by way of the 
McCormick railroad running out of St. Helens. The Oregon 
Lumber Co. also plans to rebuild its mill at Baker next 
summer and will add to its equipment on the Sumpter 


Valley Railroad, of which Mr. Eccles is also the head. Con- 
tracts have been placed for fifty freight cars and six passen- 
ger cars, and 1,000 tons of steel rails. The company’s mill 
at Dee, Ore., is about to reopen after the winter shutdown. 

Quite unexpected, a heavy snow has been falling the last 
three days thruout western Oregon and it will considerably 
curtail the output of lumber for several days. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held its semimonthly meeting Friday, Feb. 23, and dis- 
cussed conditions in general but took no action of any im- 
portance. It was stated that the car situation seems some- 
what improved, especially as to shipments into California, 
in spite of the conditions that are reported for the eastern 
part of the country. 

G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber dealers with offices 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city, has been awarded a 
Government contract for 713,240 feet of fir timber to be 
used in the harbor development work at Racine, Wis. An- 
other Government contract that is soon to be let is for 
1,226,000 feet of yellow or red fir for delivery on Govern- 
ment bills of lading at Sault Ste. Marie. Specifications for 
the use of bidders have been received by the Chamber of 
Commerce here. 

From Roseburg, Ore., it is reported that Norris & Carson, 
who own the sawmill at Melrose, near Roseburg, have let a 
contract to log 12,000,000 feet of timber to A. Fenton, of 
Roseburg. Work has already been started preliminary to 
the consummation of the contract. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Feb. 24.—Conditions in the local lumber market are un- 
changed, with comparatively little buying by the yards, altho 
stocks are low. However, this is the dullest period of the 
year in the local building situation, owing to the rainy sea- 
son which has just set in in earnest. The yards will begin 
to stock up as soon as the weather improves sufficiently to 
permit resumption of construction. 

Wholesalers and lumber brokers of this city engaged in ship- 
ping-lumber to. various points in California and the East are 
optimistic, as they have many inquiries and enough orders to 
keep them going, notwitistanding the car shortage, the war 
scare and the scarcity of vessels. Numerous requisitions for 
lumber for heavy construction work and lumber and ties for 
the use of railroads are reported, and prices are well main- 
tained. The eastern demand for Pacific coast lumber of all 
kinds is very encouraging and no objections are made to prices 
asked. It is merely a matter of transportation. The car 
situation is no worse and by routing carefully so as to avoid 
the congested districts around Chicago and to the eastward 
{umber shippers are enabled to move many carloads expedi- 
tiously. 

Domestic cargo price quotations on fir lumber remain at 
$16 base, delivered San Francisco, and $17 south, with coast- 
wise tonnage rather scarce and the freight market very stiff. 
The heavy rains of the last week, which mean millions of dol- 
lars to the California farmers, have removed the fears of an 
unusual drouth and brought joy to the hearts of the dealers. 

W. R. Morris, who is the Australian representative of the 
Redwood Export Co., has arrived here from Australia and is 
conferring with the management at the San Francisco office, 
which is in charge of B. W. Neunaber. The work done by 
Mr. Morris in the Antipodes has been very satisfactory and a 
wide publicity has been gained for redwood thru the distribu- 
tion of literature on redwood lumber and samples of redwood 
shingles and personal work with architects and builders. 
Altho the scarcity of tonnage and the excessively high freight 
rates that have prevailed during the last year have prevented 
a great increase in the volume of redwood shipments to Aus- 
tralia, the publicity work without doubt will bear fruit in the 
future. 

The offshore freight market continues to be very firm, and 
scarcely any new charters are being made here. There is no 
increase in the supply of deep sea tonnage available for 1917 
shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates con- 
tinue to be very high. Coasting lumber freights are very firm 
with an insufficient supply of steam schooners to handle the 
growing domestic trade. Coastwise freight quotations are 
$6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, 
and $7 to southern California ports. 

The Interocean Trading Co., this city, recently closed a con- 
tract for another wooden power schooner with the Standifer- 
Clarkson Shipbuilding Co. of Portland, Ore. The vessel will 
be 269 feet in length, with a lumber carrying capacity of 
nearly 2,000,000 feet. The contract calls for the delivery of 
the new vessel next August. 

The newly launched wooden auxiliary power schooner S8. I. 
Allard, which was built at St. Helens, Ore., for the Charles 
R. McCormick Steamship Co., is now lying at Pier 46, in this 
city, while a force of mechanics is installing the Bolinder 
semi-Deisel engines and auxiliary machinery. It is expected 
that the work will be completed within thirty days. The 
S. I. Allard is a sister ship to the City of Portland, which is 
now nearing the Pacific coast on its return trip from Aus- 
tralia. W. R. Hewit, consulting engineer for the McCormick 
line, has returned from St. Helens and is superintending the 
completion of the new vessel. 

The keel has been laid for a new lumber vessel for Oliver 
J. Olson & Co., this city, at Kruse & Banks shipyard, North 
Bend, Ore. It will be christened Virginia Olson. It is ex- 
pected that the big lumber carrier now under construction at 
this yard for C. A. Smith Lumber Co. will be launched about 
the middle of March. 

J. H. Dieckman, jr., who has had much practical experi- 
ence in the hardwood lumber business, recently opened an 
office at 519 California Stret. He does an importing and 
wholesale business in all kinds of hardwood lumber and floor- 
ing, making a specialty of carload lots. He received a good 
shipment of hardwoods from Central America last month, and 
is figuring on additional importations. 

The Diamond & Caldor Railway, which is controlled by the 
California Door Co., this city, has been granted permission by 
the State Railroad Commission to issue $90,000 (the re- 
mainder now in the company’s treasury) of an authorized 
bond issue of $340,000. The California Door Co., which sup- 
plies the road with 99 percent of its traffic, purposes this 
year and every year in future to cut and manufacture 6,000,- 
000 feet more than its cut of white and sugar pine in past 
years. As this company owns more than 600,000,000 feet of 
standing timber no danger exists of an exhaustion of the raw 
material during the lifetime of the bonds, which mature in 
1927. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, of the Robert Dollar Co., has returned 
from an eastern trip after attending the National Foreign 
Trade Convention, and is busy with the details of his Ameri- 
can and British Columbia lumber and shipping interests. 

Charles R. McCormick has returned from a flying trip to St. 
Helens, Ore., where he attended to matters connected with the 
new vessels which are being constructed for Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., and the plans for others which are likely to 
be started during the year. 

S. O. Johnson, who is at the head of the 8. 8. Johnson Co., 
this city, and is one of the principal owners of the Weed 
Lumber Co., is again at his office after having been confined 
to his home by illness for a few days. 
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WESTWOOD, CAL. 


Feb. 24.—The plant of the Red River Lumber Co. here is 
operating steadily this winter, cutting 500,000 feet a day, 
and with a good supply of logs in the pond and logging oper- 
ations producing over 300,000 feet a day the belief is justi- 
fied that the plant will have a full winter’s run. This will 
keep a good stock of lumber in the yard and going thru the 
kilns, sufficient to keep shipments up to better than twenty 
cars a day until Spring, when it will be materially increased. 

The labor situation seems to be improving some. Orders 
at recently advanced prices are coming in freely. On the 
whole, the Red River Lumber Co. is having a very successful 
winter’s operations. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 24.—A factor to be considered in lumber manufactur- 
ing in the Inland Empire the coming season is the high cost 
caused by the scarcity of labor and the increased cost of sup- 
plies of all kinds. The labor situation in the logging camps 
appears to be very acute at present. Manufacturers who do 
their own logging and logging contractors have difficulty in 
finding men for woods work, and many of those they do get 
give unsatisfactory service. The I. W. W. movement is being 
extended to the logging camps and on the whole the con- 
dition is very unsatisfactory, making excessive the cost of 
logs put in this winter. 

William Kroll, of this city, president of the St. Maries 
Lumber Co., St. Maries, Ida., returned a few days ago from a 
trip thru the East and South, visiting the plant of the Twin 
Tree Lumber Co. in Alabama, in which he is interested. Mr. 
Kroll says he found business conditions good and unaffected 
by the war situation, yet the tieup of shipping and transporta- 
tion thruout the East is rapidly becoming a most serious af- 
fair. This is affecting the lumber industry in the Inland 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, C ompany 


‘exas. 
Hardwood Mi!], Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16" | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16’ | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16’ 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 

















WE WANT TO MOVE 


160 M’ 1” No.3 Basswood ~ 200 M’ 1” No.3 Hemlock 
200 M’ 1” No.3 Birch 3 Cars 1” No. 2 Birch 

150 M’ 5.4 No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1%’ No.3 Soft Elm 
300 M’ 6-4 No.3 Hardwood 2 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Birch 
100 M’ 2” No. 3 Hemlock 3 Cars 1” No. 1 Com. Birch 


General Lumber Company, Milwaukee 














Empire seriously, Mr. Kroll says, because a great deal of the 
lumber of this section goes east of Chicago, where the roads 
generally have embargoes, and this, together with the car 
scarcity on western lines, makes it difficult for manufacturers 
to move much of their output. 

The St. Maries Lumber Co., at its plant at St. Maries, Ida., 
has an excellent stock of about 22,000,000 feet of lumber, 
largely Idaho white pine in pile. This about represents the 
total cut of last year. As soon as the ice in the St. Joe River 
permits, the plant will be started and the season’s run begun, 
and if possible the plant will be operated night and day, de- 
pending upon the ability to secure sufficient logs for two 
shifts. The plant is one of the most up to date in the Inland 
Smpire and has many features about it that tend to aid in the 
economical manufacturing and handling of lumber. Owing to 
the fact that Mr. Kroll was, for many years, engaged in lum- 
ber manufacturing at Kenton, Mich., the concern being the 
Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Co., he has many friends in the trade 
in the East with which the St. Maries Lumber Co. has re- 
newed business connections since manufacturing operations 
were started at St. Maries three years ago. 

It is reported that the Forest Mills of British Columbia 
(Ltd.) has leased the mill at Comaplix, B. C., of the Arrow 
Lake Lumber Co. that has been idle a number of years. The 
Arrow Lake Lumber Co. belongs to the Lamb interests of Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

Arthur W. Lammers, of the 8S. H. L. Lumber Co., Spokane, 
who has been spending the last nine months in Chicago, where 
he has been looking after the sales of his own company and 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore., in that territory, has 
returned to Spokane to remain a few weeks, looking after the 
acquiring of stocks for the coming season’s business. He will 
then return to Chicago and continue representing the 8S. H. 
L. Lumber Co. in the East, as heretofore. Owing to the 
Minneapolis sales office of the Shevlin interests recently tak- 
ing over the sales of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., along with the 
Libby Lumber Co. of Libby, Mont., and the Shevlin mills in 
Minnesota, Mr. Lammers will no longer represent the Bend 
concern in Chicago. He speaks quite encouragingly of the 
business outlook and demand for lumber that will be experi- 
enced thruout the country this year: It is now a question of 
getting the stocks, rather than the price, and of course the 
element of delivery has to be considered, owing to the car 
scarcity and embargoes. His brother, George E. Lammers, of 
Spokane, looks after the Inland Empire end of the company’s 
business. 

C. M. Crego, president of the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., producer of white pine doors and millwork, is on a busi- 
ness trip in the East. 

T. J. Humbird, Spokane, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Co., Sandpoint, Ida., who has been visiting in Florida, is ex- 
pected home March 4, by the way of California. 

F. W. Buswell, president of the Buswell Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, a wholesale concern that represents the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., in the Utah, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Nebraska territory, is at Bend this week looking over 
stocks preparatory to the spring sales campaign. He Is ac- 
companied by his son Walker A. Buswell and W. A. Gaetz. 
The latter two are traveling salesmen for the Buswell Lumber 
Co. Walker Buswell will travel in northeastern Wyoming 
and northern Nebraska and Mr. Gaetz will cover southern 
Wyoming and part of Colorado and Nebraska. D. 8S. Pickett, 
with the Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Ida., will go with 
the Buswell Lumber Co. to represent it in the Nebraska south 
of the Platte and as far east as Lincoln and Beatrice. The 
Buswell Lumber Co. also wholesales Coast fir and cedar 
shingles, but specializes in the product of the Brooks-Scanton 
Lumber Co.—the well known Deschutes pine. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 27.—There has been little or no relief from the acute 
shortage of railroad cars in Wisconsin during the last week 
and the lumber industry continues to suffer unusual hard- 
ships because many mills can not get enough logs out of the 
woods to keep running and at the same time they are unable 
to move the cut which they are producing. The abnormal 
condition shows its dire effects all along the line, down to 
the smallest retail yard. Altho the movement of retailers’ 
stocks has only just begun, reports of shortages come from 
many sections of the State. Jobbers find it almost impossible 
to make deliveries according to specifications, but purchasers, 
being themselves unable to ship but a small part of their pro- 
ductions, are assuming a rather charitable attitude and few 
instances are noted of absolute insistence upon the letter of 
contracts and orders. 

Added to the handicaps placed upon the lumber industry 
by the railroad situation, come reports of a scarcity of all 
kinds of labor, principally for operations in the woods. Just 
what is the reason for this condition can not be discerned, but 
it is no secret that loggers are using every known means to 
induce men to go into the woods and finish up the work while 
the season lasts, and probably for some time after the cus- 
tomary date for finishing the cut. 

The shortage of coal has caused the Stolle Lumber & Veneer 
Co., Tripoli, Wis., to reduce its mill operations to the extent 
of alternating the night shifts in the sawmill with the same 
shift in the veneer plant. The mill crew works nights for 
two weeks and then the veneer plant takes up the extra-time 
operations for a fortnight. The arrangement will be in effect 
until the weather becomes warmer and fuel supplies increase. 

The John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis., has been 
able to keep its big mill running at capacity, altho supplies 
of logs at the mill are small and the car shortage allows only 
small receipts from the woods. Its main trouble is to get 
ears of lumber thru to its trade in Michigan, Indiana and 


Ohio. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 26.—Every lumber company in Wisconsin is seri- 
ously affected by the present car shortage, according to 
Charles F. Rea, general sales manager for the Sawyer Good- 
man Lumber Co. of Marinette. “I had a talk with repre- 
sentatives of at least twenty of the leading lumber com- 
panies in Wisconsin,” said Mr. Rea, “and I did not find 
a single one whose company is not greatly handicapped by 
the shortage of cars. I believe the situation is more acute 
than ever before, and inasmuch as there are no signs of 
relief I believe many of the lumber companies in Wisconsin 
will be even more severely hit. It would not be surprising 
to me if many of them would be forced to close down their 
shipping departments within a few weeks unless the present 
congestion is relieved.” 

The shortage of cars does not seriously affect the ship- 
ment of logs from the logging camps, according to Mr. 
Rea, but it is practically impossible to ship more than one 
or two carloads of lumber a day. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 28.—Another, general advance has been made in 
northern pine prices, and went into effect Feb. 17. These 
advances run as follows: Dimension, 50 cents a thousand ; 
common boards; $1; inch finish, B & better, C and D select, 
$2; inch finish, C and better Norway, $13; inch shop, mixed, 
$3; thick finish, B select and better, C and D select, Nos. 





1 and 2 shop common, $3; thick finish, No. 3 shop common, 
$2; No. 4, $1.50; thick common, $2; 4- and 6-inch siding, 
D, E and C and better Norway, $1. 

The Swan River Logging Co., one of the old time con- 
tracting operators in northern Minnesota, is going out of 
business, it is announced, after finishing a big contract in 
the Sturgeon Lake district for the Northland Pine Co., of 
Minneapolis. The company’s headquarters have been at 
Chisholm, Minn. 

State Auditor J. A. O. Preus announced that he obtained 
an average price of $7.70 a thousand for pine stumpage 
sold from State lands in sales during January at Duluth, 
Two Harbors, International Falls, Grand Rapids and 
Walker, Minn., disposing of 3,315,425 feet of all kinds of 
timber at a total consideration of $61,843.79. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Feb. 26.—The car shortage and railroad embargoes have 
almost stopped the arrival of lumber in local yards and 
the exceedingly severe winter weather has practically halted 
deliveries of stock to customers. Most of the vards made 
heavy purchases, particularly of yellow pine, during the 
last three months, and the greater part of this stock is 
still unshipped. Buyers feel that under such conditions 
there is very little use of placing additional orders. Very 
little shading of prices is reported. The outlook for spring 
business is very good, and all dealers anticipate active 
trade. The only cloud on the horizon is the international 
situation. 

William E. Brownlee, president of the Brownlee Lumber 
Co., one of the largest wholesale lumber companies in the 
State and president of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade, 
says stocks in the local lumber yards are forty percent 
low, with no immediate view of relief. 

“The Detroit Board of Commerce and the railroads are 
barking up the wrong tree when they say that the con- 
signees are not unloading the cars,’ declared Mr. Brownlee. 
“We have a half mile of sidetracks at our River Rouge 
yards, suitable for the daily unloading of tfty cars, but 
we can only get one car a day to unload. Whose fault 
is at7’’ 

The Brownlee Lumber Co. bought 800,000 feet of lum- 
ber in Maraga, Mich, and has had men at that point since 
Jan, 28 ready to load, altho the railroads have failed to 
produce the cars. 

Lumbermen generally declare railroads are purposely 
holding back cars for unloading in efforts to boost their 
claims for higher freight rates before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This opinion is also voiced by south- 
ern wholesale Jumbermen now in the city. 

The Detroit Lumber Co. had a carload of shingles 
shipped from the Pacific coast on Sept. 28 last. It has 
only just arrived in Detroit, and at that has not yet 
been placed on a suitable sidetrack for unloading. 

The same firm, operating seven large yards, has 100 
cars on sidetracks which it can not get placed for un- 
loading. The best this company can do with the railroads 
is to get one car a day placed. This supply is wholly 
inadequate to demands made upon this company. With 
the Detroit building season only two months away, the 
situation looks very serious. Last year the volume of 
building in Detroit was over $50,000,000 and this year it 
is expected it will be nearly doubled. 

The lumbermen have complained in many instances to 
the railroads about the poor switching facilities in Detroit, 
and in each instance have received a very evasive answer. 
On one occasion the railroads replied they could not place 
a certain car because a certain switching foreman was ill 
that day. The lumbermen point to this case as a glaring 
instance of the inefficiency of the railroads in Detroit. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 26.—With the coming of milder weather as a fore- 
runner of spring, demand for all descriptions of lumber has 
grown apace in this market. While handlers here are pleased 
to note the improvement in business, many yards are at a loss 
to meet the changing conditions, owing to the scarcity of 
material and the inability to get new material in on account 
of the continued car shortage. Shipping conditions in this 
district are growing worse every day, causing all items of 
lumber to stiffen, and several have been advanced sharply 
in price. Among these are maple and oak flooring, ash and 
cypress. The average increase is $2 a thousand. 

F. T. Young, of Dibert, Stark & Brown, and L. B. Hud- 
dleston, Cleveland red cedar representative, have returned 
from their trips to Toledo, northwestern Ohio and southern 
Michigan, where they report conditions favorable as to out- 
look for spring. R. B. Beardon, of the Cross & Johnson Co., 
has left for Pittsburgh, Pa. 

With the organization of a new lumber company here this 
week, several important changes in the trade took place. The 
new firm will be known as the Harvard Lumber Co., with 
yards and buildings and siding facilities at 6000 Harvard 
Avenue, in the southern part of the city. Officers of the new 
concern have not been named as yet, but election will follow 
the receipt of a charter, application for which was made this 


‘week. The new concern will take over the retail business of 


the C. H. Foote Lumber Co. and the stock and good will of 
the Gill Lumber Co. The Gills will retire from active busi- 
ness, and Paul S, Gill will resign from the lumber industry 
to care for other business interests. 

What is claimed to be the largest area of wood block floor- 
ing in the country is about to be laid in the new plant of the 
National Acme Machine Co., East One Hundred and Thirty- 
second Street and Coit Road, Hast Cleveland. The building 
occupies a plot 600 feet by 532 feet, and has a floor area of 
seven and one half acres. Creosoted wood blocks will be used. 
They are to be supplied by the Republic Creosoting Co., of 
Indianapolis. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 27.—How to get lumber is still the uppermost 
thought in the mind of the lumber trade here, for the 
embargoes still are almost as absolute as they were 2 week ago. 
All Pennsylvania lines coming into this city are embargoed, 
and altho embargos do, not exist on the Reading it is so 
congested that very little lumber is coming in by that road. 
Repairs have been finished on the Delaware & Chesapeake 
Canal and there will soon be a chance for such barges as 
are available to come thru it, but these are very scarce 
and may be had only by paying as much freight as the 
barge can earn carrying other merchandise. - Demand for 
lumber is strong from retailers, furniture manufacturers, 
railroads, industrial plants, box factories, planing mills and 
contractors, and it hardly seems as if the shortage could 
be made up in several months even if the mills were to 
run to full capacity and there were no trouble in shipping. 
Nothing in sight just now indicates a softening of the 
market at any time in the near future. General business 
is good. Manufacturers are rushed, new plants and addi- 
tions are used as soon as completed, and still there are 
plenty of orders ahead, and no stocks are accumulating. 
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The hardwood market as a whole is oversold and prices 
are high. Really dry stock is offered only in whispers to 
best friends and taken as offered. Gum and the better 
grades of chestnut are the only woods that appear with 
any regularity on lists, together with certain items of 
poplar. White pine is very scarce and high in price and 
is rapidly supplanted by other woods where they can be 
used. Spruce is also very scarce and few promises of 
delivery are made even where the embargo is not a factor. 
Hemlock is getting scarcer and prices are uncertain, with 
the roof off. Cypress prices are up and going higher as 
demand increases. Cypress and cedar shingles both sell 
well and bring good prices. Lath of all kinds and sizes 
are scarce and high. Yellow pine sells at high prices, but 
few ‘orders are booked by the wholesalers, as most of them 
have all the orders on the books that they can fill in a 
long time and they are not in a position to give anywhere 
near a date for delivery. Northern stocks are rapidly going 
down, altho some is coming in by water, and the coming of 
good weather will add to the demand. North Carolina pine 
conditions are about the same. Demand and price for sizes, 
box, roofers and flooring are all good. 

Two bills have been introduced in the legislature of New 
Jersey that are intended to hasten the transjersey ship 
canal that will mean so much to -the lumbermen, One 
makes an appropriation of $1,000,000 to acquire the right 
of way if the Federal Government will guarantee the con- 
struction of the canal. 


NEW YORK 


Feb. 27.—Demand for all kinds of lumber is good, but there 
is so much uncertainty on account of traffic conditions that 
buyers are beginning to be very reluctant about committing 
themselves fer anything further until they see signs of former 
contracts being completed. Old time observers say that con- 
ditions today are unprecedented in that manufacturers and 
wholesalers alike are much confused as to many existing con- 
tracts and there is considerable dissatisfaction and misunder- 
standing as to who shall assume the responsibility for lumber 
lying at mill points that can not be moved. Many points of 
the market are absolutely shut off, but there are some havens, 
and by exerting influence here and there, stray cars arrive. 
Several large wholesalers have stocks tied up amounting to 
$100,000, and with many yards clamoring for replenishing 
sizes, it is difficult to picture a more demoralized condition, 

On top of this, labor conditions will account for con- 
siderable shortage of spruce and white pine from numerous 
Canadian points and it is estimated that from one section 
there will be a loss of 45,000,000 feet. Wholesalers have 
made some tempting offers to mills for the season’s output, 
but there is an inclination all around to hold up actual sign- 
ing of contracts as long as possible. 

Buying is active all thru the market, but, as some whole- 
salers have noted, it is more active only so far as compared 
with the amount of stock arriving. Naturally, there is con- 
siderable shopping around to find someone in position to get 
ears thru and this makes the demand appear heavier than it 
actually is. Of one thing there is no doubt, and that is that 
prices are high and little complaint is made ahout paying 
them. The fact is, it is not a question of price but of getting 
stocks. Last week was a very active one for new building 
plans and the amount of new permits for the week was $6,- 
047,500, as compared with $520,000 for the corresponding 
week of 1916. In financial circles an authority says that 
plenty of money is available for building operations and there 
is no doubt that much new construction work will soon be 
under way of a large magnitude, and the inquiries being made 
for properties in Newark and Long Island points. indicate 
that factory building during 1917 will be unusually active. 

Much local interest is developing in the plans now forming 
for the National Complete Building Exposition that will be 
held in the Grand Central Palace March 5-11, and the lumber 
industry will be represented in a varied and striking man- 
ner by elaborate exhibits, several of which have been espe- 
cially designed and constructed for this show. Lumber prod- 
ucts of all descriptions and from all sections of the country 
will be included as a part of the exhibit of the lumber indus- 


ee TOLEDO, OHIO 


Feb. 27.—There is not much change in the lumber situation 
here, altho the improved weather of the last weel or two has 
resulted in much building activity in the city. The traffic 
situation continues serious, but Toledo is peculiarly for- 
tunate as to transportation facilities and has suffered less 
than most other cities. 

During the last week or two business has picked up re- 
markably and transits are eagerly snapped up. The transit 
offerings are not as large as they were and prices are firm. 
Red cedar shingles are practically out of the market and 
prices have materially advanced. One car load was quoted 
here at $3.97 altho coast shipment orders are placed at $3.93, 
without assurance, however, of immediate shipment. 

Indications are that building in Toledo proper will be fully 
as active if not more so than it has been for the last two or 


three seasons, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 27.—The embargo just placed by the Pennsylvania 
railroad on all freight shipments to hold until after the presi- 
dential inauguration has added to the difficulties of the lum- 
bermen. For more than a week, as a consequence, none but 
passenger trains will be moved. The Baltimore & Ohio is 
also expected to reduce shipments for a week, altho limited 
freight will be kept moving. For some time this has been 
the one line open to southern territory, and owing to the in- 
creased transportation difficulties, lumbermen will be obliged 
to reroute shipments via the Baltimore & Ohio. The milder 
weather, however, has made water shipments possible, and 
this will help considerably. A larger number of vessels came 
in a day or two ago than in some time. This will prove con- 
venient, as stocks of box lumber have become very low. 

Neither hardwood nor yellow pine sections have been ex- 
empt from the general traffic embarrassments, due to the 
embargo, and mills are so situated as to be unable to book 
orders. Construction work has been greatly delayed because 
of the lack of suitable stocks. The improvements and exten- 
sions planned at Sparrows Point for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
have been halted because of the lack of materials. 

Lewis Dill, of the wholesale North Carolina pine firm of 
Lewis Dill & Co., with headquarters in this city, is now visit- 
ing southern mills, on stock replenishing bent. He is expected 
to extend his trip as far south as Savannah, Ga., and while 
away will also study the transportation problems involved in 
southern shipping. 

Richard N. Jackson, vice president of the E. EH.’ Jackson 
Lumber Co., of this city, has just returned from a trip of in- 
spection to the new mill at Riderwood, Ala., and he says that 
things are running along well. 

George H. Burgess, of the hardwood firm of Russe & Bur- 
gess, Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., who became ill while in New 
York City several weeks ago and was conveyed to this city 
to be nursed at the home of his sister, Miss E. Early, 711 
Park Avenue, is convalescing rapidly. His partner, William 
H. Russe, is expected to arrive soon for a visit, provided Mr. 
Burgess continues to improve. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb: 27.—The lumber market brightened last week, con- 
siderable new business being offered and current demand 
strengthened. Rain is badly needed all thru the south- 
western country, especially in the wheat belt. The drouth 
also has affected the oil fields, and operations have slowed 
down considerably. This has caused quite a falling off 
in the demand for rig timbers and the like, and at the 
same time has affected building operations in the oil fields. 
Good heavy rains undoubtedly will be followed by a very 
heavy demand for lumber and the probability is that, 
unless transportation facilities improve, retail yards, many 
of which are short on stock, will be pretty well cleaned 
out. 

Shipments from southern mills last week were thirty 
percent less than in the previous week, according to re- 
ports received here, and manufacturers can only hope that 
conditions in that respect become no worse than they are. 

Some lumbermen here report that their inability to get 
western stuff has resulted in the supplanting by yellow 
pine of the Pacific coast products and some an invasion 
of cypress shingles into southwestern territory if prices 
on west coast roofing go very much higher and the car 
situation eases up in the South. 

The drouth has also affected general business in the 
Southwest, as shown by decreased bank clearings, altho 
totals still are far above last year’s. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 26.—The demand for all classes of lumber is stronger 
and the market firmer, according to Beaumont manufacturers. 
Prices are slightly higher on many items and especially on 
yard stocks, which are from 50 cents to $1 higher. Retail 
yards are badly in need of stocks, while the mills have fairly 
large stocks on hand, but 50 percent of them are covered by 
orders, and there is no surplus, 

Railroads are still buying considerable car material and 
bridge timbers, but no notably large orders were placed dur- 
ing the week. The scarcity of cars is almost as serious as it 
was last fall, and many manufacturers are turning down or- 
ders because of their inability to ship. The demand for yard 
stocks comes from both city and country retailers and trade 
would be flourishing if cars were available for shipping. No 
orders are being booked from coastwise points because of the 
embargo on all classes of freight to those points. The de- 
mand for export timbers continues to increase. 

Charles E. Walden, vice president of the Sabine Tram Co., 
has just returned after an extended business trip thru 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Arkansas. On his return he went 
to Houston to participate in the invitation tournament at the 
Houston Country Club. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
left Sunday for Chicago and other northern points on busi- 
ness. He will be gone about ten days. 

Most of the frame work for the first large schooner being 
built for Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., 
is now in place. D. R. McInnis, Texas manager for Mr. 
Piaggio, spent two days in Beaumont last week inspecting the 
vessel. He was very well pleased with the progress of the 
work. This vessel, like the second one to be built for Mr. 
Piaggio, will cost $125,000. 

There has been some delay in rigging the schooner Marie 
Louise, which was launched here on Jan. 15, but the vessel 
will be ready for sea by the middle of March. This was the 
first deep sea craft ever built in Beaumont. ‘It belongs to the 
Orange Maritime Corporation and cost approximately $80,000. 
Another and larger schooner is now being built for this con- 
cern at the Beaumont shipyard by Gus Nelson and Ansel 
Howland, builders of the Marie Louise. Schooner No. 2 will 
cost about $115,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 26.—The report of the building inspector has also just 
been filed. It shows that permits were taken out during 1916 
for 1,190 buildings valued at $2,793,834. Of the number of 
permits reported 725 were for buildings of all wood, 103 for 
frame and combination, 292 were wood additions and repairs 
and seventy were of material other than wood. ‘The value 
of the wooden buildings and the additions and repairs totaled 
$1,616,811. The value of the other structures was $1,177,- 
023. This large valuation for structures not of wood is ac- 
counted for by the construction of several big buildings, in- 
cluding a power house and a 10-story school building, nine of 
these buildings alone representing a valuation of $800,000. 

Prospects for a continued prosperity in the lumber industry 
are unusually bright, according to former Governor George 
H. Hodges of Kansas, who spent last week in Houston and 
vicinity. During his visit here the former executive arranged 
for the purchase of about a million feet of yellow pine to sup- 
ply his retail yards in Kansas. He said: ‘There is an ex- 
cellent demand for lumber caused by the high prices which 
the farmers are getting for their hogs, corn and other prod- 
ucts. I don’t think prices are high as compared with the 
prices of other commodities and considering the fact that 
lumber is a constantly diminishing product. For the last 
two or three years the farmers in the middle West have been 
blessed with plentitude and are using their money for build- 
ing comfortable quarters.” He said the car situation in 
western Missouri territory seemed easier and that the man 
who can get the cars can secure his own prices. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 26.—Stocks at retail yards are lower than they have 
ever been at this time of the year, and manufacturers be- 
lieve that this will create a very favorable condition in the 
market as soon as the now stringent car shortage is re- 
lieved. Inquiries indicate the renewed entrarce into the 
lumber market of the railroads, which are reported to have 
prepared large schedules. The sawmills are still hampered 
by the existence of salt water in Sabine River to the extent 
that production has been considerably curtailed. 

There are now three ships in port loading lumber for 
foreign ports. Their combined cargo will amount to a little 
over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. The Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. announces that they ‘have chartered thru the Jocal 
firm of Tippin & Rowland three more large schooners to 
handle export cargos, to arrive about March 5. 

Work is being pushed on the Lutcher & Mocre Lumber 
Co.’s new million dollar sawmill with the view of putting 
it in shape for operation about the last of April or first 
of May. The monorail system is being installed. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Feb. 27.—The transportation situation is affecting the trade 
adversely, tho the South is not yet feeling the effects of the 
embargoes as keenly as are some of the more northerly mar- 
kets. All shipping, however, is tied up except vessels trading 
coastwise, and as railroads are handling freights only to a 
limited extent the tie-up is likely to become embarrassing 
unless there is early relief. The mills are flush with or- 
ders, but are having trouble in making deliveries. 
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Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


NETL 


When you are in a hurry for 


- Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
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“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 





Sm AC 





Maple and Birch 
Is all the name implies and is the 


kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 




















Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
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ft. 5-4 Ne. 1 & 2 Common Maple 15 M ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Bir. Birch 
ft. 6-4 Ne. 3 Common Mapis 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
ft. 4-4 Ne. 1 Commoe Birch 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Bir. Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lamber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 26.—With their order files steadily growing heavier 
manufacturers of yellow pine are delighted over present 
business and look for a big spring season. The buying con- 
tinues brisk, and there is no uneasiness regarding prices. No 


decline is expected for a long time and there is nothing to 
indicate that prices will lose strength for an indefinite 
period. Dimension and other right hand items are in brisk 
demand, and some prices have advanced on account of the 
searcity and the- growing demand. Left hand items gen- 
erally have taken on additional strength, an advance of $1 
per thousand having been recently issued. That prices will 
go considerably higher before recession is evident. 


The only disturbing feature is the difficulty of getting 
equipment. The output of lumber, as a result, has been 
curtailed. The movement of cars to the eastern and far 


northern trade continues very slow and troublesome owing 
to the rigid embargo enforced by the eastern roads. There 


is a decided tendency among many of the mills to decline 
business offered for points east of the Mississippi river. 
There is a considerable volume of this business, however, 


already on the books and the mills are striving vigorously to 
get it delivered, but without much success. 

Altho ,the banks have more money than they want and the 
farmers generally have all the feed they need to run them 
until the next season’s crops are raised, there is danger of 
the new cotton yield being larger than that of last year 
with lower prices prevailing. ‘The banks doubtless will be 
called upon to carry heavier burdens than might be desired. 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





SAWED SAWED © 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. IJnquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








Flooring 


Perfection 


has certainly been attained at our 
mills judging from the repeat orders 
we get. For years we have special- 
ized in the manufacture of 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


* Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you 
prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
‘ Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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Among the advantages we offer buyers who send their orders 
to us, by reason of being located in the Heart of the Best Arkan- 
sas | imber are 
Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% 14 and 16 foot. 
Good Widths—10% tol5% in Quartered White Oak guar- 
anteed 10" and up. Plain Oak made as wide as is con- 
sistent with good manufacturing. f : 
anufacture—Our manufacturing cost is 4 higher than 
it would be if we lowered our Standard. : 
Inspection—National Inspection Guaranteed. Experi- 
enced and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable 
even grade of 








Qtd. White Oak Cypress Plain Red Oak 
Plain Qtd.Red Gum Car Material 
Ash Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











This warning was sounded Thursday morning by R. H. 
Miller, of Minden, in his address as chairman to Group A 
of the Louisiana Bankers’ Association, composed of the 
bankers of northwest Louisiana. Referring specifically to 
the lumber situation he said: “The price of lumber, like 
everything else, is high, but in my opinion the price is only 
kept high by the shortage of cars. The stock at the mills 
are the largest known and a plentiful supply of cars will 
lead to the cutting of prices in order to move these stocks.” 

The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of this city, has bought 
a tract of timber containing 15,000,000 feet near Kinder, 
in which vicinity its big mill is situated. The price paid was 
$54,000. The company already owned 145,000,000 feet of 
timber in a logging radius of its mill at Emad, La. 

The recently organized Richards Lumber Co., which plans 
to operate a sawmill at Derry, Natchitoches Parish, is mov- 
ing a sawmill it bought from E. E. Richards, at Guy, La. 
The property, including two planers and thirteen logging 
cars, was secured for $40,000. 

S. H. Bolinger, president of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber 
Co., in addressing the Shreveport Rotary Club here recently 
on the question of what Shreveport should do to get a popu- 
lation of 100,000 by the year 1925, suggested that there be 
development of the vast idle lands, including cut-over timber 
tracts. This would greatly help the city problems, he said. 

W. A. McKennon, head of the McKennon Lumber Co., 
suggested that a public belt line is needed. He said that 
with a belt line lumber and other products and freight could 
be shipped to any part of St. Louis, for instance, without 
switching charge. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 26.—The amount of new business booked during the 
last week by the mills in this section is very much greater 
than could be expected, considering the acute car shortage, 
and the embargoes on lumber shipments to various territories. 
Prices obtained are much better than those received a month 
ago, and if the present demand should continue another 
month the items should show a very substantial increase. 
While many of the mills are suffering from the car supply 
and embargoes, the majority are still booking orders, with the 
hope that the congested situation in the East will soon im- 
prove and cars be more plentiful. There is, however, indi- 
cation that the car supply will soon increase—in fact, rail- 
road men say this is only the beginning of what is to come. 

The export demand still continues very heavy, with all 
sizes being in frequent request, with 12x12-inch, 27- and 30- 
foot lineal average, leading in volume, and smaller timbers 
such as 3x6-inch up to 3x12-inch, 24-foot lineal average, mer- 
chantable 1905 rough also showing well in the aggregate. 
The call for prime also is improving, and prices are much 
better than two weeks ago. 

The railroads still continue placing numerous large orders 
for railroad material, calling for 1-inch up to stringers, and 
also for a great volume of heavy construction timbers. Several 
large schedules are reported ready to be submitted very soon, 
and it is hoped that the mills in this section will get their 
share of this business. Stringers, both in rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound, are in splendid demand, 28-foot 
length leading in volume and 14- and 16-foot in very fre- 
quent demand, with prices on all lengths holding steady at 
former levels. Sills in all lengths from 36- up to 50-foot, and 
widths from 8 to 14 inches, are in heavy demand. Both No. 
1 and heart S4S are moving in good volume, with prices very 
satisfactory. 

Ties, especially No. 1 square edge and sound, are in excel- 
lent demand, with prices showing up about the same as last 
week. During the last week there have been orders for over a 
million feet of 6x8-inch, 8-foot sawn ties. Eight by 8-inch, 8- 
foot heart S4S, also move fairly well, with prices on both 
workings holding at former levels. There is at this time a 
very good demand for heart and No. 1 square edge and sound 
hewn ties in this territory, as several large creosoting men 
have been in Alexandria in the last week taking orders for 
any quantity and working they can secure. Caps show quite 
a weakening in volume, but prices hold steady, with 14x14- 
inch, 14-foot, leading in demand. Rough heart is in better 
request than No. 1 square edge and sound. Twelve by 12-inch, 
14-foot, shows a slight increase in demand. Smaller timbers, 
such as 4x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, up to 8x8-inch, move in larger 
volume than for several weeks, with prices about the same 
as when last reported. Construction timbers, such as 10x10- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot up to 18x18-inch, are also moving in fair 
volume, with prices showing a slight increase, No. 1 square 
edge and sound being in better request than other workings. 

Oil rig timbers are not in such good demand as several 
weeks ago, and prices are barely holding at former levels. 
Most shipments go to Oklahoma and Kansas, with a fair 
volume moving to Missouri. Paving block also shows a weak- 
ening in demand, and prices are about the same as when last 
reported. A large inquiry for paving block stock has just 
been received by the mills in this section. 

Demand for dimension still continues to hold its former 
place, and prices show up better each week. Many of the 
mills report that their stocks are very badly broken and 
others that they are oversold on many other items. Cutting 
orders are very plentiful, most mills having enough orders 
on file to last ihree months. Number 3 is not moving as 
well as when last reported, but prices are about the same. 
Grooved roofing continues to move in fair volume only, with 
prices about the same as last week, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot leading in volume. 

Boards, No. 1, do not move in very large quantities, but 
prices on all sizes show a very satisfactory increase. One by 
12-inch, 10- to 20-foot, still leads in volume, with 1x8- and 
1x10-inch showing a slight weakening in volume. Number 2 
boards could hardly be in heavier demand, with all sizes fre- 
quently being called. Three-quarters and }%-inch are both 
moving briskly, with 1x8- and 1x12-inch leading in volume. 
Prices show an upward tendency. Number 3 boards are not 
moving as actively as last week, but prices hold at former 
levels, 1x12-inch leading in volume. 

Shiplap, No. 1, especially 1x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is in ex- 
cellent demand, and 1x10-inch moves in larger volume than 
for several weeks. Prices on both sizes are increasing very 
satisfactorily. Number 2 shiplap still continues to move in 
heavy volume, with 1x8- and 1x10-inch leading in volunie, 
only an occasional order calling for 1x12-inch. Prices on all 
sizes are improving steadily each week. Number 8 shiplap, 
while moving in larger volume than several months ago, does 
not move as well as when last reported, but prices are about 
the same as last week. 

Car material, both 1- and 2-inch, is moving actively, with 
B&better leading all other grades in 1-inch and No. 1 lead- 
ing in 2-inch. The call for No. 1 decking is very heavy just 
now, and prices on all grades and workings show a very good 
improvement. Plaster lath, especially No. 1, could hardly 
be in better demand and prices hold up well. In the last 
week orders for over three million lath, No. 1, have been 
booked in this section. The demand for No. 2 also shows up 
better than heretofore, but prices show a slight weakening. 
Byrkit lath in all lengths move in fair volume only, and 
prices are stationary. Molding also moves in great volume, 
and prices hold steady at former prices, 14-inch and smaller 
moving in greater volume than 1%-inch and larger. Casing 


and base prices show a very substantial increase, and the 
volume is much larger than any one week, for the last sev- 
eral months. Jambs continue to move very slowly, and prices 
hold firm. 

Fencing, Nos. 1, 2 and 38, all move very well, and prices 
show a very good advance ; 1x6-inch still continues to lead in 
volume and inquiries for 1x4-inch increase daily. One by 4- 
and 1x6-inch C, M. are increasing in volume. This item here- 
tofore has been moving very slowly. Prices of B&better sur- 
faced show quite an improvement, with all width being called 
for very frequently. The volume this month is very good, 
considering the many drawbacks. C surfaced and rough fin- 
ish also are moving in very good volume and pyices on both 
items are steadily increasing. 

Drop siding continues to move in fair volume only, with 
No. 1 leading in volume. B&better, which has been moving 
in quite a large volume, shows a decided weakening in de- 
mand. Prices on all grades are about the same as when last 
reported. Demand for bevel siding and partition is only fair, 
and prices are a little better than last week. One by 4-inch 
leads in demand, and inquiries for 1x6-inch increases daily. 
Ceiling, 5g-inch in all grades, moves in very good volume and 
prices are steadily increasing. One-half- and %-inch both 
move in only fair volume, but prices are about the same as 
when previously reported. Flooring, 1x3-inch, in B&better 
edge grain and B & better flat grain, is in excellent demand, 
with the other grades called for only occasionally. One by 4- 
inch flooring is moving in large volume, with B&better edge 
grain, B&better, Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain leading, with the 
other grades not in such good demand. Prices on all items 
show a steady increase. 

Everyone looks for the car shortage to strengthen prices 
rather than weaken them. There is much optimism still 
shown in this territory. Many of the mills report that tim- 
ber inquiries are heavier than they have ever been before. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 26.—The Pekin Cooperage Co., of Pekin, IIll., will build 
a plant in this city, because of the nearness of the port to 
Latin-American countries and the advantageous facilities of- 
fered for exporting thru this port. This concern is said to 
be the largest of its kind in the world, with fifty branches in 
ten States. The company has been quietly securing the avail- 
able select timber near Mobile and now has a supply sufficient 
to warrant the operation of the new plant for a number of 
years. Plants of the company are already in operation in this 
State and Mississippi, the product of which will be shipped 
to the Mobile plant for finishing. The plant will be equipped 
with machinery for manufacturing casks and barrels of vari- 
ous sizes, styles and shapes. In addition the mill will be 
equipped to manufacture staves and headings. About 200 
men will be employed. 

The revolt in Cuba is reported to have made its influence 
felt at this port in the cancellation of a number of orders for 
yellow pine, so that schooners under charter to carry these 
cargoes are said to be here awaiting other charters. There 
are eight or ten schooners of various sizes anchored in the 
harbor awaiting cargo. 

The American schooner Florence Creadick went out yester- 
day for Ponce, Porto Rico, carrying 450,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber. 

The Norwegian bark Vestdal sailed from Pensacola Friday 
last with 1,300,000 feet of yellow pine lumber for Greenock, 
Scotland, and will go thru the war zone. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 26.—With prices holding firm and orders of good 
size being plentiful the car shortage apparently is all that 
holds back the lumber industry in this section. Some lum- 
bermen report that the car shortage seemingly is getting 
worse, while at least one says that a few more cars are be- 
ing received by his firm than formerly in recent months. 
Captain English, of the Kaul Lumber Co., which operates 
several mills thruout Alabama, said Monday that it could 
do a rushing business were it not for the shortage of cars. 
Orders are pouring in, he asserted, but cars can not be ob- 
tained in which to make shipments. 'The Jenkins Lumber 
Co. reported that it has been getting in a few more cars 
lately than usual. 

Tuscaloosa lumbermen on Saturday held a mass meeting 
in conjunction with the West Alabama Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association to take some action on the car shortage. Charges 
were made that the Tuscaloosa district was discriminated 
against and a call was sent to L.. Seiver, executive agent 
for the Southern Railway at Birmingham, to go to Tusca- 
loosa for a conference to discuss means of relief. The situ- 
ation also was discussed with the Tuscaloosa Board of 
Trade, with a view to taking combined action. 

A canvass late Saturday showed that almost every in- 
dustry except lumber was feeling slight relief from the em- 
bargo. The need for closed cars in which to haul the lighter 
lumber is exceedingly pressing and these are almost totally 
lacking. While there are several contributions to the pres- 
ent condition the recent embargo declared by all lines has 
created the immediate crisis, according to L. Seiver, execu- 
tive agent for the Southern Railway. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad is virtually the only line 
that is sending freight beyond Washington. Its route via 
Bristol, Morgantown, W. Va., and Washington is open and 
the Norfolk & Western is hauling the heaviest tonnage in its 
history from Birmingham. 

The announcement from Washington this week that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended until June 
25 the proposed increases of from 25 to 35 cents on cedar 
posts, poles and piling from East St. Louis to Missouri River 
points on shipments originating in Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Kentucky and Virginia proved of interest to timber 
dealers in northern Alabama. Much cedar is shipped from 
that section, much of it going to points covered by the pro- 
posed rates. Shippers from the north Albama section in 
and about Hartsell and neighboring points this week an- 
nounced that they proposed to have a word to say at the 
investigation ordered by the commission. 

The cyclone which last Friday cut a swath thru Alabama 
from Hurtsboro to Hollins did considerable damage to stand- 
ing timber, according to reports here, besides demolishing 
many houses and killing several people. 

The Birmingham Traffic Bureau, organized by the Chamber 
of Commerce as an aid to buyers and shippers in the 
Birmingham district and vicinity, will be opened Thursday, 
March 1. O. L. Bunn, for a number of years manager of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
be in charge. Mr. Bunn already has employed seyeral clerks 
and assistants. They will aid shippers in routing shipments 
to the best advantage and to trace lost shipments, 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 26.—Thousands of cars of lumber are tied up at all 
points in central and south Mississippi by the car shortage, 
working a hardship on all and especially on the little mills. 
This condition naturally overshadows prices, which remain 
firm. In the face of these difficulties lumbermen remain 
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optimistic. This-is shown by the plans for the Spring months 
and the number of new firms being organized. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co., operating near Rankin, reports 
unusual activities and heavy timber cutting. Tramways are 
being run into new territory and the indications are that 
the Spring output will be much larger than heretofore. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 26.—Local lumbermen are considerably worried by 
the rail ‘‘embargoes’” which have broken out like measles 
or rash over considerable areas of the map. Within the 
last few days an embargo. has been slapped on lumber ship- 
ments to destinations north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi. It appears that shipments are stil] permitted 
to most of the Ohio River crossings, or some of them at 
least, but on nothing that is routed beyond into territory 
east of the Mississippi. This affects a wide consuming area 
served by lumbermen in this territory. 

In addition, it is reported that ‘empties’? delivered on 
requisition can only be loaded for approved destinations. 
Foreign cars must be moved back toward owning lines and 
the delivery of cars on sidings does not mean necessarily 
that the mills can ioad those cars. It may have no orders 
for shipment to the destinations permitted to the cars de- 
livered. ‘This practice, it is pointed out, is bound to add to 
the confusion and congestion. Information is being sought 
regarding the probable duration of these embargoes. Con- 
tinued for any considerable time they may, it is feared, 
lead to the postponement of building projects in the terri- 
tories shut off from shipments and damage the excellent 
prospect of spring business. 

The members of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
force of appraisers arrived in Hammond, La., last week .on 
a special car, which was parked there while the appraisers 
were engaged in the task of determining the pkysical valu- 
ation of the Baton Rouge, Hammond & Eastern Railroad, 
extending from Covington to Baton Rouge. 

The Long Bell Lumber Co. is about to begin the construc- 
tion of new office and store buildings at DeRidder, La. The 
structure will be 60x120 feet and two stories in height, 
the lower floor to be occupied as a general store by the 
Long-Bell Land Corporation, which is organizing a market 
for the products of the farmers who are settling the com- 
pany’s cut-over lands. ‘The second floor will house the 
offices. The plans were drawn by C. H. Dodd, the company’s 
general manager at DeRidder, and approved by the Kansas 
City office. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, has just returned from Kansas City, where he con- 
ferred with the association’s president, Charles S. Keith. 
Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, who went from Wash- 
ington to Chicago the latter part of last week and expected 
to return directly home, will probably go back to Washing- 
ton to attend a conference on demurrage, which has just 
been fixed for March 7, at the New Willard Hotel. 

General Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., returned Saturday from a business trip to the 
middle West. Mr. Snell reports the general trade outlook 
good, but the transportation situation chaotic and threat- 
ening a serious tie-up of general domestic business unless 
emergency measures can be devised to relieve it. 

Delegates to the Atlarita convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges who came to New Orleans 
by special train to take in the carnival left for their homes 
last Wednesday on two special trains. The Detroit con- 
tingent stopped over at Gulfport a few hours to inspect 
the Mississippi Centennial Exposition, now in course of 
construction, and were plentifully supplied with souvenirs. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Feb. 28.—February has been a dull month for the lumber- 
men in the Montgomery district. While this week has been 
unusually good the amount of business done will not offset 
the losses sustained by the dull days up to Monday of this 
week. The embargo has done a great deal to cause the 
lumbermen losses, and lumber in Alabama has been stored 
because of the refusal of the railroads to accept it. There 
appears no immediate prospect of a change in the situation. 
Montgomery lumbermen are losing thousands of dollars and 
because of the embargo the contracts have to be refused, 
especially when such contracts call for immediate attention. 

Business has been much better this week than last. The 
cause is the warm weather. Many new homes have been 
started this week, and the demand for hardwood and yellow 
pine has been unusually good in the suburban territory and 
district covered by the local lumbermen. There is practically 
no demand, however, for shingles and lath. This, as has 
been the case for the last few weeks, is an “off week” for 
the shingle and lath dealers. 

Prices have held up exceedingly well the last few days. 
Only a very few changes have been made and they were of 
minor importance, 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 26.—Manufacturers of Arkansas soft pine are experi- 
encing a demand far in excess of their ability to handle be- 
cause of the present car shortage and the restrictions placed 
by the railroads on loading. ‘The latest rule passed is that no 
car shall be loaded except to a destination on owning line, 
or so owning line can participate in haul, or to a point on the 
line that delivers empty to the shipper, on a heavy penalty 
attached to diverting. It has always been the policy of the 
shipper at this point to endeavor to load cars home or toward 
home, but if the railroads adhere to a strict interpretation of 
the new rules it will not only work a hardship on the manu- 
facturers, but lead to the routing of cars away instead of 
toward home, 

Even with the scarcity of equipment, stocks are badly 
broken and any number of staple items are extremely scarce. 
This is especially true of flooring, all grades, 5¢-inch ceiling, 
all grades, thick finish, and No. 1 plaster lath. The market 
on %-inch, 4 feet, No. 1 plaster lath ranges from $2.50 to 
$2.75 per thousand feet mill, which is the highest price that 
ever prevailed on Arkansas soft pine lath. Still, manufac- 
turers are unable to supply the demand. It is predicted 
Arkansas soft pine lath will advance to $3.50 a thousand feet 
mill in the near future. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 27.—One of the most severe rain and wind storms ever 
experienced in this section swept the country the latter part 
of this week, and, consequently delayed logging and manufac- 
turing operations to a certain extent, and added still greater 
difficulties to the shipment of lumber. The car supply has 
not improved during the week, and the fact that when it is 
possible to obtain a car an embargo is likely to prevent 
shipment has discouraged operators thruout this section. In 
this territory there are 50,000,000 feet, at least, of manufac- 
tured lumber on sticks in the yards awaiting shipment, con- 
sisting of finish, dimension and boards, but the greater part 
is dimension. It is all called for by orders on file and 





purchasers are clamoring for its delivery, but it seems impos- 
sible to get cars to take care of anything like the volume of 
orders received. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 26.—The car situation is worse than ever. None of 
the mills have as yet closed down entirely but several are 
expecting to do so within the next few days if the car situa- 
tion is not relieved. The railroads are not giving any hope 
of an early relief. 

E. J. Wilder, who severed his connection as superintendent 
with the Finkbine Lumber Co. at D’Lo, Miss., several months 
ago, has again entered the company’s employ as general traf- 
fic manager for both the Wiggins and D’Lo plants. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 27.—In its effort to increase its freight rates the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation has aroused the antagonism 
of the shingle shippers, who see in this an advance of about 
5 percent on the charges from Duluth to Buffalo. This 
advance has as yet not been granted. The Great Lakes 
company maintains that it is entitled to the advance. An 
officer of the company said this week that the shippers had 
increased their prices more than it could possibly afford 
and that if a paying rate could not be guaranteed the 
company it likely would have to go out of business and 
let the shingles be carried perhaps all-rail, adding still fur- 
ther to the cost. 

Buffalo lumbermen are planning to visit the Sunday taber 
nacle in a body, some evening in the near future. A com- 
mittee composed of Fred M. Sullivan and W. P. Betts has 
canvassed the members of the trade and find a general will- 
ingness to attend. Several hundred lumbermen and their 
empioyees and families would be present, it is expected. 

Suilding permits issued during the last week showed a 
total of $214,400, about double the total of the preceding 
week. February is not likely to make as good a showing, 
however, as a year ago, on account of the bad weather that 
has prevailed. 

E. W. Bartholomew left early this week for a visit to his 
mill connections in Arkansas. His office reports an im- 
provement in North Carolina pine deliveries in this sec- 
tion. 

A. J. Chestnut, who recently went to Florida for a rest, 
has returned sooner than he intended, owing to the illness 
of his father. The company is depending on lumber cut 
in Pennsylvania, New York and Vermont, and finds it much 
easier to get cars in that territory than further South. 

C. Walter Betts has been on a trip to the mills at Effing- 
ham, N. C., and Sumter, S. C., during the last week, in 
company with B. F. Betts, of Philadelphia. The office re- 
ports a strong demand for California lumber and a shortage 
of stocks in the East. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 27.—Past experiences are totally disregarded in look- 
ing at the present lumber situation in Pittsburgh. It is 
generally recognized that nothing like the present car famine, 
the freight congestion and demand for lumber for the manu- 
facturing, mining and general construction trade has existed 
in past years. In a score of cases lumbermen are prac- 
tically stalled, unable to make shipments, and consequently 
unable to accept new business. There was a brief falling off 
in active inquiry, but it has resumed again and buying also 
is brisk, tho immediate deliveries are out of the question. 
The car shortage of the Pittsburgh district has cased up s0 
far as the coal and food products are concerned, but lumber, 
steel and other commodities are still facing a most serious 
and trying period. 

The retail yardmen as a rule have been liberal buyers 
of stocks during the last few months, but as the season is 
advancing and deliveries are not coming to hand the build- 
ing season becomes more pressing for attenticn. The long 
period of quietness in dwelling house construction in Pitts- 
burgh has at last told in the social conditions, for not in 
the history of the city has it been so difficult to obtain 
houses, real estate agencies report, and new buildings are 
not constructed fast enough to meet the urgent demand. 
High cost of building materials and labor has held new work 
back, but it is felt certain that a brisk building season will 
follow any improvement in the freight conditions. 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., is in 
the South this week looking after stocks for the spring and 
summer business. The company reports a good demand 
and an increasing difficulty in procuring stocks for reason- 
ably prompt delivery. J. C. Donges, of the Donzes Lumber 
Co., reports buying more active than the freight situation 
tends to permit just now. He is looking for a better supply 
of cars and better tone to the market in the spring. Yards, 
according to Mr. Donges, are running very low on stocks. 

The Ricks McCreight Lumber Co. reports shipments of 
lumber of all kinds slow owing to the unusual and abnor- 
mal freight conditions and lack of cars. Mr. McCreight has 
confidence in the working out of a better state of trade, 
however, when the weather has become moderate and more 
settled. 

Considerable building material is to be called for by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad this spring in its construction of an 
extension into the Washington and Green county coal fields 
directly south of Pittsburgh. The work is to cost approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, it is said. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 28.—Rail traffic congestion is still the great handicap 
to lumbermen everywhere in New England. Relief measures 
have partly improved the situation, but progress in all lines 
of business is being hindered by transportation delays. A 
number of manufacturing establishments, unable to obtain 
their needed supplies of raw materials, have been forced to 
curtail production and there is more idle machinery than 
there ought to be in view of the heavy volume of orders 
being received. 

However, building projects launched in New England 
since the first of the year promise to break even the great 
record of 1916. Nearly all retail lumber dealers report that 
their communities will requiré more lumber this year than 
ever before. Since the first of the year and up to Feb. 21 
building contracts amounting to $20,060,000 have been 
granted for New England construction, more than $2,000,- 
000 in excess of the corresponding period for year ago, 
which was the most active building year in this section 
of the country. 

There is much interest here in the expected visit within 
a few days of the officers of the Southern Pine Association. 
Plans are afoot for a large mass meeting of lumbermen here 
in Boston to meet the southern pine leaders and talk over 
trade conditions and methods for closer and more efficient co- 
operation. L. F. McAleer, a well known Boston wholesaler 
and eastern representative of the Natalbany Lumber Co., is 
active in the arrangements for the projected visit. 

The City Planning Board has reported in favor of the 
proposed $20,000,000 highway connecting the Back Bay with 
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the downtown retail and wholesale districts, and plans have 
been prepared for the city. This would mean extensive 
real estate takings by the municipality and mery building 
alterations, and naturally would involve the consumption 
of a great deal of lumber. It is also proposed that the new 
artery for traffic, 100 feet wide and something under one 
mile long, shall be paved with wood blocks. 

The City Council has passed an order requesting the 
mayor to include in his annual budget an additional appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for street pavements. This includes 
several downtown streets where abutters want wood block 
paving to be specified, and which the mayor had not in- 
cluded in his original program for street work next spring 
and summer. 

The James W. Sewall office, of Old Town, Me., reports 
exceptional activity in timberlands, especially in pulpwood 
circles. This timber cruising concern has crews out on over 
500,000 acres of land located in Maine, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec. So pronounced an activity is the excep- 
tion during winter and reflects the interest being felt in 
spruce lands. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 23.—The J. A. Veness Lumber Co.’s plant at Win- 
lock, Wash., which was purchased by Menefee interests of 
Portland, has been renamed the Black Diamond Lumber Co. 
D. D. McKay, formerly with the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., 
Portland, is manager of the new company. The plant has 
a capacity of 100,000 feet a day and is being steadily op- 
erated, it being intimated that the capacity of the plant will 
be increased to 150,000. 

A. C. Shives, formerly with the J. A. Veness Lumber 
Co., together with F. E. Veness, who was in active charge 
of the company’s operations at Winlock, plan to engage in 
the lumber business near that city. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Appleton, Wis., was at the mills of the company at 
Wabeno, Wis., most of the week. 


E. L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney Lumber 
Co., left a few days ago for two weeks’ stay at the southern 
office of the company at Jackson, Miss. 


Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., stopped in 
Chicago Sunday enroute home from Washingion, D. C., 
where he had attended to legal matters before the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


W. E. Webster, of H. P. Webster & Sons, Eaton Rapids, 
and J. W. Pfeifler, of Pfeifler & Burch, Edmore, were among 
the Michigan lumbermen who were in Chicago during the 
early part of the week. 


Fred Kozak, who has been identified with the lumber sell- 
ing trade in Chicago for the last few years, has taken a mill 
position with the Enochs Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss. He 
left for the South to assume his new duties during the week. 


Cc. A. Clark, of the C. W. Davis Lumber Co., retailer of 
Gladstone, Mich., spent Monday in Chicago enroute home 
from Rockford, Ill., where he had been on business. He 
said that a good spring trade is expected in the Glad- 
stone territory. 


Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, left Sunday noon for New Orleans, La., after 
being in Chicago several days on association business. On 
his way north Mr. Rhodes stopped at Kansas City, Mo., also 
in the interest of the association. 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of Madison, Wis., was in Chicago Monday. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, whose company wholesales yellow pine and 
cypress as well as hemlock and hardwoods, like other lum- 
bermen has found a good demand for lumber at firm prices. 


W. C. Landon, of Wausau, Wis., former president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
accompanied by Mrs. Landon was in Chicago Tuesday en- 
route home after attending the Mardi Gras festivities at 
New Orleans and visiting other southern points. They 
were accompanied by friends and reported having had a 
delightful trip. 


E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, was in Chicago last Friday enroute home 
to Portland, Ore., from a six weeks’ trip in the East. Mr. 
Allen attended the annual meeting of the Canadian Forestry 
Association, at Ottawa, Ont., the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation meeting and the International Forestry Conference 
at Washington, D. C., in January. 


E. L. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., 
Chicago, president of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
eago, has sold his north side home at 734 Kenesaw Terrace, 
which he built two years ago. The purchaser is Fred Ger- 
lach, patent attorney of Chicago, and the consideration is 
reported to be $25,000. The Thorntons will take an apart- 
ment on Lincoln Park West. 


L. S. Case, St. Paul, Minn., of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, and Mrs. Case were in Chicago Tuesday enroute 
home from a two months’ stay in Florida and Cuba. Mr. 
Case said while here that he had gone away for a vaca- 
tion and rest and so had not kept in touch with the lumber 
situation, but he could not help notice that big prices pre- 
vailed for almost everything but lumber. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), expected to 
leave Saturday for a month’s visit to hardwood mills iu 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. Mr. Boyie’s trip is 
chiefly, as he describes it, for “chasing shipments.” Another 
Chicago lumberman who has gone South to chase cars north- 
ward, if such thing is humanly possible, is Frank Burnaby, 
of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., who expects to be gone 
a couple of weeks. 


A. R. Turnbull, of the Rowland Lumber Co., Bowdens, 
N. C., and president of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
passed thru Chicago a few days ago enroute home from 
Minneapolis, where he had gone on business. Mr. Turn- 
bull said that the inability to get cars was as serious a 
handicap to the North Carolina trade as it is to producers 
in other sections of the country, and that North Carolina 
pine now is in good demand at strong prices. 


Alf Bennett, of the Sherman-Bennett Co., Fisher Building, 
Chicago, returned last week from Detroit and reported 
having secured from the Ford Motor Works the entire order 
for piling its new smelters to be built on the bank of the 
Detroit River. The order calls for 10,000 pieces 35 to 45 
feet long, and 3,000 from 60 to 65 feet long. To fill this 
order will také approximately 500 carloads of piling, de- 
livery, he said, to begin at once and to be completed by 
August 1. Most of this piling will be cut from the timber 
owned by the Como Timber Co., Como, Mo., and P. F. 
Sherman has already left for Como to assist in getting out 
this material. 


Percy M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Co. of Illinois, who had been ill with pneumonia for 
three weeks at his home, 6230 St. Lawrence Avenue, was 
able to return to his office on Tuesday. Mr. Gerhart said 
that he still felt weak and expected that it would be several 
days before he could give his full time to work again. He 
has charge of the sales of the company in this territory. 
The warehouse and office is located at 3612 South Morgan 
Street. John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., president of 
the company, who was in Chicago looking after the busi- 
ness during Mr. Gerhart’s illness, left Thursday evening for 
New York City. 


Fred L. Wilson, manager of the Kolambugan Lumber & 
Development Co., of Manila-Kolambugan, Philippine Islands, 
was in Chicago this week on his way back to the Philippines 
after having spent some time in the States on business. Mr. 
Wilson reports a good demand, especially from China, for 
the product of his mill, which cuts principally lauan, or 
what is known in this country as Philippine mahogany. 
Having manufactured about all of the timber within easy 
reach of the mill and that could be logged with a profit by 
present methods, Mr. Wilson is now arranging to build a 
logging railroad that will extend to the extreme end of the 
timber concession owned by his company. The plant of the 
Kolambugan Lumber & Development Co. is a double band 
mill and manufactures about 1,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber monthly. Because of the difficulty in securing ocean 
transportation, mills in the Philippines largely are de- 
pendent on the Chinese market and in China the company 
has a splendid demand for its product. Mr. Wilson expected 
to complete arrangements for the purchase of an entire 
logging railroad equipment before returning to the Philip- 





pines, this to include locomotives, rails, log cars, skidders 
and loaders. 

At the meeting of the board of governors of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago, held Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Herman H. Hettler announced the new arrangement 
committee, consisting of the following: J. L. Lane, chair- 
man; M. S. Lamoreaux, Fred H. Burnaby, J. M. Embree, 
F. B. Stone, Addison Stillwell, J. W. McCurdy, E. A. Thorn- 
ton, E. A. Lang, George A. Kietzer, George T. Mickle, W. B. 
Swift and F. T. Boles. The following were appointed to the 
membership committee: E. A. Thornton, chairman; John 
Hansen, N. H. Huey and A. W. True. The association now 
has 236 members and negotiations are under way to deter- 
mine where the next tournament will be held. If possible 
June 12 will be selected as the date for the tournament. 





BRITISH ENGINEER ON WAY TO PHILIPPINES 


William Alexander, a prominent engineer connected with 
the Millars Timber & Trading Co. (Ltd.), of London, Eng- 
land, was in Chicago this week on his way to the Philippine 
Islands, where his concern is largely interested in the lumber 
and timber business. At the outbreak of the war Mr. Alex- 
ander was in Macedonia completing for his cempany the 
erection of a mill to manufacture beech timber. Since that 
time the mill has been operating to capacity, supplying the 
allied armies in Greece with their lumber needs. The 
Millars company is a large dealer in jarrah stocks from 
Australia, but because of shipping restricticns it is ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in getting deliveries. The 
production of jarrah in Australia also has been largely cur- 
tailed, as few of the mills are now in operation. 


Mr. Alexander says that stocks of all kinds of lumber on 
British markets are low and in discussing probable conditions 
after the war expressed the opinion that lumbermen in this 
country who are the first to be in position to secure 
tonnage and make deliveries will be the ones to enjoy 
the cream of the tremendous business that is sure to develop. 
He looks for a big demand for lumber for some time after 
the close of the war, but believes that it will be somewhat 
slow in developing, because of the inability of shippers to 
secure tonnage. Mr. Alexander will go to the Philippines 
before returning to England to look after interests of his 
company on those islands and to do some work in connection 
with the building of a logging railroad. 





GOES SOUTH TO HURRY ALONG SHIPMENTS 


W. J. Grossman, secretary-treasurer of the Tipler-Gross- 
man Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., called on Chicago trade 
for a day this week prior to beginning a ten days’ or two 
weeks’ tour of Arkansas, Louisiana and other lumber sections 
in an effort to hurry along some shipments of oak and 
gum that are badly needed but are being held up by the 
car shortage and the freight embargoes. Mr. Grossman 
reports that northern mills are experiencing the same diffi- 
culty as those in the South regarding transportation, having 
to contend both with the car shortage and with the em- 
bargoes. This is a situation that promises to become ex- 
ceedingly serious unless some relief is had very shortly, 
as furniture manufacturers and other large buyers, unable to 
secure cars or to get thru the embargoes, have warehouses 
piled full of goods that have been sold but that they are 
unable to deliver, and they will be compelled to close down 
their factories unless shipments can soon be resumed, and 
the closing down of these factories would of course result 
in a tie-up of much lumber business, 

Other than transportation troubles, Mr. Grossman feels 
intensely optimistic over the situation and reports a big 
demand for hardwoods of all kinds. Especially is there an 
active demand for birch, the commanding position of which 
in the market may be judged from the fact that his concern 
recentiy closed a deal for the entire output of No. 2 and 
better birch of one of the important northern manufac- 
turing concerns, the timber to be sawn according to speci- 
fications at $32 a thousand. While this is probably the top 
price so far obtained for birch, the unusual quality of the 
timber included in this deal and the constantly growing 
demand for it doubtless justify this figure. The Tipler- 
Grossman Lumber Co. is a rapidly growing concern and 
expects soon to perfect plans for the erection of a large 
capacity modern mill for the manufacture of northern 
hardwoods. 





SEEK RELIEF MEASURE FROM RAILROAD 


A delegation representing southern hardwood interests held 
a conference last Saturday with President C. H. Markham, 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, in which a double appeal 
was made, the one for relief against embargoes and the 
other for a temporary rate increase abatement which will 
permit lumber sold on old orders to be shipped at the old 
rates. The plea concerning the embargoes was that unless 
relief was forthcoming promptly, many hardwood mills in 
the South would be forced to close down operations, throw- 
ing hundreds of men out of work. These mills have many 
ears of lumber ready for shipment, which can not be moved 
on account of the embargoes. The rate plea had to do with 
the increase in hardwood rates which has been allowed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and is to become effec- 
tive March 16. The delegation asked President Markham 
that the Illinois Central take the initiative in requesting 
the commission to suspend the new rates for sixty days, in 
the belief that in that time the car situation would become 
so much better that lumber sold at prices based on the old 
freight rates will have been moved to destination. The plea 
is not a fight against the rates, because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has allowed them, but simply a request 
for abatement until the railroads are able to move shipments 
that under ordinary conditions would have been delivered 
long ago. Four lumbermen were in the delegation that 
called on President Markham, tho it had been expected that 
more would be present to visit the railroad executive. Those 
in the delegation were W. H. Russe, of Memphis, Tenn., who 
was spokesman; S. W. Swenson, of Helena, Ark.; W. Wil- 
liams, of the Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co., and Lawrence 
DeGolyer, of. the Ward Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

President Markham talked with the members of the dele- 
gation about an hour, but on account of the absence of Vice 
President F. B. Bowes away attending the funeral of his 
brother, W. T. Bowes, of Milwaukee, who was traveling 
passenger agent for the Illinois Central, Mr. Markham re- 
frained from giving any definite assurances. He said he 
wished to discuss the situation with Vice President Bowes 
and that after he had conferred with him he would com- 
municate with the hardwood people. It appears that the 
Illinois Central has been able to furnish cars for loading, 
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but, being hindered by embargoes of other railroads, has not 
been able to move the shipments. 





THE COUNTRY’S SAWMILL WORK IN JANUARY 


Some interesting cut and shipment figures, representing 
671 sawmills in all parts of the United States, have just 
been made public by Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Reports show a total 
of 1,043,700,000 feet of softwood cut by these mills during 
January, and 119,100,000 feet of hardwoods were cut. The 
shipments during the month totalled 1,179,800,000 feet of 
softwoods and 108,900,000 feet of hardwoods. The figures 
show an increase of 19.1 percent in total production over 
January of 1916, and an increase of 24.5 percent in total 
shipments as compared with the corresponding period of 
1916. From the period of Feb. 1, 1916, to Jun. 31, 1917, 
186,300,000 feet more softwoods were cut than shipped, an 
increase of 1.4 percent and 58,800,000 feet, or 5 percent, 
more hardwoods were cut than shipped, making a-total of 
245,100,000 feet, a comparative increase of 1.7 percent, of 
both softwoods and hardwoods cut and shipped. The in- 
crease in cut of softwoods in January, 1917, over January of 
last year was 18.4 percent, and the increase in hardwood cut 
27.8 percent, making a total increase of 19.1 percent; while 
the increase in softwood shipments of January, 1917, over 
the corresponding period of 1916 was 24 percent, and the in- 
crease in hardwood shipments 32.2 percent, making the total 
increase in shipments 24.5 percent. 





TERMS ADAMSON LAW A WAGE ACT 


Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, of Madison, Wis., president of the 
University of Wisconsin and member of the railroad commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, deliv- 
ered an interesting address on the 8-hour law at the 
Wednesday noon luncheon of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce in which he said that the law is essentially a wage 
increasing measure and not a time of employment decreasing 
act. He briefly traced the development of legislation affect- 
ing the management of the railroads and said that the same 
control should be exercised over the actions of employees to 
assure the good of the public. The interest of the latter has 
been neglected in the squabbles that have taken place. Regu- 
lation, he said, should not be one-sided, but should direct and 
control both the management and the employees to see that 
the capital invested returns a fair rate of interest and that 
the employees receive a fair wage for services performed in 
a reasonable time. 

The S-hour law, he said, is a regulation of wages and 
not of hours of work because the railroads are built upon a 
basis of a 100-mile run as a day’s work and the terminals 
located in agreement with this principle and this was not 
changed by the act of Congress which regulated the compensa- 
tion for eight hours’ work and not for a run of 100 miles. 
The question is what is a reasonable time in which to make 
a run of 100 miles? and this is the essential point in the 
controversy. The unions, he said, had the upper hand and 
refused to arbitrate an action similar to that of some years 
ago when the managers of the railroads had the upper hand. 
He expressed the opinion, predicated entirely upon his per- 
sonal views, that no strike would have been called if Congress 
had refused to pass the 8-hovr law. He said the final 
solution of the problem is to regulate the permissable conduct 
of the employees just as that of the managers of the railroads 
has been. Justice should be done to all employees, whether 
they are members of a union or not. To secure this he ad- 
vocated enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or the creation of some similar body with au- 
thority to consider all phases of disputes between carriers 
and employees and make recommendations for the course of 
action that would insure justice to the railroads, the em- 
ployees and the public. The interest of the public, he em- 
phasized, is paramount in such cases. 

In an interview with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on the car shortage he said that it was brought 
about by two things. The first is the lack of sufficient freight 
cars by the railroads and the second is that the shortage of 
ocean tonnage has caused an accumulation of loaded cars at 
the seaports which has artificially added in large measure to 
the shortage of cars. 


WILL GREATLY INCREASE ITS OUTPUT 


The accompanying illustration shows the new factory of 
the Sandow Motor Truck Co., which is located at 3323-3333 
Grand Avenue, Chicago. The show rooms and executive of- 
fices of the firm are at 1714 Michigan Avenue. 

The Sandow Motor Truck Co. was organized under the laws 
of Maine last year for the purpose of manufacturing motor 
trucks. The company took over all the assets, good will and 
business of the Sandow Truck Co. It is officered as follows: 
President and treasurer, T. L. Beach; vice president, A. L. 
Lloyd; secretary, I. J. Cushing. The directors are: TT. L. 
Beach, Marks Aaron, L. C. Bassford, Andrew T. Murphy and 
A. L. Lloyd. 

The company has greatly increased its capital and will pro- 
duce trucks on a larger scale than ever before. It will also 
establish agencies in some of the largest cities of the country 
and ¢arry a sufficient surplus of cars on hand to enable it to 
fill all orders promptly. The company’s plans for 1917 call 
for 15,000 trucks. 








SPEAKER REVIEWS LUMBER TRADE CONDI- 
TIONS 


Seth E. Barwick, Chicago sales agent of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., a keen student of the lumber market, especially 
yellow pine, spoke before the members of Division “D’ on 
Monday at its meeting at the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. Conditions as he observed them in his recent 
trip to the Long-Bell mills in the South were recited by 
Mr. Barwick and he told at length of the peculiar conditions 
now existing in the lumber market and the outlook for 
lumber as he saw it. Thirty members of the division were 
present to hear Mr. Barwick. He said: 

“When your Mr. Flinn invited me to speak today on the 
subject of conditions at the mills I accepted the invitation 
with the understanding that it was to be just a little talk. 
It would be difficult for me to make a protracted speech on 
this subject without being led into details relating to the 
progress of the industry and possibly a good many statistical 
reports of cut, shipment and stock on hand at different 
times, all of which involve considerable labor to compile 
and would probably be of little real interest to you. There- 
fore I will discuss only the main facts in a general way. 
It has often been asked: ‘What is the matter with the lum- 
ber manufacturing industry?’ It has often been admitted 
by the manufacturers themselves that there is something 
wrong with it, and many different opinions have been ad- 
vanced as to what the trouble is and how it can be reme- 
died. & * © P 

“Production in excess of the normal demands is unques- 


‘tionably the cause and the only cause for the many erratic 


declines in the price of yellow pine lumber. During periods 
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of prosperity in the industry, manufacturers build up their 
production until they have attained the maximum of their 
output. Prices are advanced as rapidly as conditions will 
permit until there is a turn in the tide of affairs and manu- 
facturers begin to realize that they are not selling all they 
are producing. The first thing to be affected is the price, 
as each manufacturer attempts to crowd his product onto 
the market and continue to produce all he can until the 
values have reached the point where many operators are 
forced to shut down or to run on short time. The condi- 
tions in the lumber industry under which most manufac- 
turers operate prevents the application of the usual remedies 
applied by other industries under a similar state of affairs. 
They operate under a heavy bonded indebtedness, payments 
of which are based on more than a minimum of production. 
Therefore, many of them realize little or no profit unless 
they can turn out a maximum production of their plants. 
The lack of a comprehensive and accurate universal cost basis 
is largely instrumental for the iack of a more reasonably 
uniform value. 

“There is probably no other industry where the costs of 
manufacture are not better understood than they are in 
the lumber manufacturing business. A few of the larger 
operators wha employ accountants have a comparatively 
accurate cost system, but a great number of smaller con- 
cerns would be unable to tell you definitely whether or not 
they were making any profit until they interviewed their 
banker to see how their accounts stood. Conditions are im- 
proving, however, in this respect thru the influence of asso- 
ciations, giving greater publicity to their business and dis- 
cussing more freely among themselves the various phases of 
their business, and it is a hope of the industry that some 
method will be found, consistent with legal rights, whereby 
more stability can be given to the market, not alone during 
periods of depression but also during extreme prosperity. 


During the last half of 1916 and up to the present time 
values have been improving despite the fact that the export 
business has been seriously impaired. Our home industries 
have been enjoying an era of prosperity which has created 
a more than normal demand for lumber. The car shortage 
which began last fall was a potent factor in stimulating the 
prices of lumber because manufacturers were obliged to re- 
strict their production to the amount they could ship and 
the car supply was hardly equal to the demands. This car 
shortage has continued in a more or.less state of severity 
during the winter and it is now in its most acute stage, 
combined with the embargoes—and the worst is not yet. If 
we believe some of the reports purported to emanate 
from reliable sources we may have a complete embargo on 
all lumber shipnients to all territories, for a short period 
at least, or until better balance of the car supply can be 
attained. 

“The railroads for several years, on account of financial 
reasons, have restricted their purchase of new cars to a 
point much below their normal depreciation As a result 
they are short of cars Prices of steel and inability to get 
deliveries prevented the building of a great many cars last 
fall and this winter. However, more orders were placed 
with the car building companies for new equipment last 
fall or in the early part of this winter than have been placed 
for several years; but these new cars are very slow in 
coming out of the shops on account of the slow delivery 
of steel. The railroad companies have also neglected to 
keep pace with their track repairs and general maintenance 
of way work. Terminal facilities are in need of improve- 
ment and new extensions in several parts of the country 
are seriously needed. Expenditures by the roads for these 
improvements may be delayed more or less as they are 
affected by possible labor troubles or the possibilities of our 
country going to war, but barring these eventualities we 
have every reason to look for a good demand from this 
source this spring and summer. I might add here that 
there already is some manifestation of renewed activity 
among the railroads in extending their rolling stock equip- 
ment. It is reported that contracts have been let within 
the last ten days that will require from forty to fifty million 
feet of various kinds of lumber, while contracts in prospect 
will require that much more. One road has let a contract 
for 1,000 box cars and it is announced they wili soon place 
an order for 500 gondolas. Another road has arranged to 
begin the construction of 700 box cars—200 stock cars and 
100 refrigerators, 

“The line yard operators thruout the country have bought 
sparingly this winter, contrary to their usual custom of buy- 
ing during that season a sufficient stock of lumber to supply 
their yards with a stock to run them thru the spring and 
early summer. They have generally bought only what was 
necessary to meet actual requirements. This will be a 
strong factor in helping the stability of the market this 
summer, 

“Few of the independent retail yards in the country dis- 
tricts have anything like a normal stock of lumber and 
many of them will experience much difficulty in getting ma- 
terial when they want it this spring. The factory trade 
thruout the country is good in practically al] lines. Many 
new buildings are being constructed and additions and im- 
provements added to present plants. 

“The stocks at the mills are not so large as a good many 
buyers would try to make us believe. The mills that have 
large stocks of lumber on hand have large order files also, 
and are receiving orders for as much as they are cutting; 
some mills, being affected more by the car shortage than 
others, apparently for that reason have a larger stock. The 
order files at all mills are increasing and production de- 
creasing on account of car shortage and embargoes. 

“Orders on hand are 100 percent greater than they were 
this time last year, shipments about on a par with produc- 
tion and both well below normal. The misfortune of the 
lumber business is the fact that our values have not in- 
creased in proportion with practically all other commodities. 
While values have made some gains, costs have very nearly 
kept pace with them, so that our margin of profits is not 
all that they might seem to be. Too many manufacturers 
and wholesalers are not getting the values for their product 
that conditions warrant. It seems impossible for them to 
realize the fact that the trend of the times should affect 
the prices of lumber as well as anything else, and they will 
not be brought to a realization of this fact until it is forced 
upon them by an excessive demand which they can not 
supply.” 

Mr. Barwick also read figures from a comparative state- 
ment relative to the prices that prevail on lumber, bread- 
stuffs, live stock, provisions and groceries, dry and fresh 
fruits, raw and manufactured textiles, mineral and vege- 
table oils, building materials other than lumber, and some 
miscellaneous items. These figures are identical with the 
ones recently given in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and which 
were prepared by M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., second 
vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


CAR SERVICE SHOWS SIGNS OF RELIEF 


Indications in the last few days are that the railroads are 
making progress in relieving the car congestion, chiefly due 
to the generally fairer weather thruout the country. A 
statement issued at Washington, D. C., on Feb. 27 by the 
Commission on Car Service of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation remarked that the congestion at Buffalo, Cincinnati, 

Pittsburgh and other similar interior points 
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has been greatly relieved during the last 
few days, as milder weather had permitted 
the carriers to do more nearly their normal 
amount of work in movement of trains on 
main tracks and in terminal yards. 

The statement also said that such trunk 
lines as the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio and the Erie had 
been making considerable progress in send- 
ing west trainloads of empty cars, in ac- 
cordance with the rules promulgated by 
the American Railway Association, and that 
special efforts are being made hy the east- 
ern lines to-supply Chicago with enough 
ears for grain shipments to take care of 
pressing needs, as preference is being given 
to domestic grain, food stuffs and other sup- 
plies for domestic consumption. 

Reports of the Car Servfce Association, 
for which data up- to Feb. 27 were avail- 
able, show that progress is being made 
in forcing cars to those sections where the 
car shortage is most acute. Railroads that 
have a large excess of equipment will be 
called upon to explain why they have not 
taken steps to reduce the number of cars 
upon their lines. Reports compiled from 
data up to Feb. 17 show the accumulations 
of freight in cars in all sections of the 
country to be 168,496 loaded cars; or about 
6% percent of all the railroad freight cars 
in the United States were being held for 








VIEW OF IMMENSE NEW PLANT OF SANDOW MOTOR TRUCK CO., IN CHICAGO 





various reasons, principally because of 
weather conditions and embargoes. The 
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weekly reports on accumulations of loaded cars held at 
various points for a period of four weeks follow: Jan. 27, 
122,221 cars; Feb. 8, 145,667 cars; Feb. 10, 170,016 cars, 
and Feb. 17, 168,496 cars. The Commission on Car Service 
has asked the railroads to see that a sufficient number of 
cars are provided for hauling seeds for spring planting. 

The reports of betterment and that the eastern railroads 
were making greater efforts to return empties to western 
roads received some verification in Chicago. Representatives 
of railroads terminating in Chicago and reaching the West 
or the South said that undoubtedly there was improvement 
and that they were receiving a greater number of returned 
empties from the East than they had been. Some of the 
railroad representatives in Chicago have been holding out 
the hope to lumber shippers that probably within a few 
days some of the eastern embargoes will be lifted, allowing 
lumber to pass thru this gateway to eastern points, a condi- 
tion that has not prevailed for some time. Many cars are 
embargoed in Chicago and have been here a considerable 
time because no eastern road would accept the shipments. 

That the delivery of new freight cars this spring to the 
different railroads that placed orders during the fall or win- 
ter will not be of the help that some expect is the opinion 
of President Hoffstot, of the Pressed Steel Car Co., as ex- 
pressed in the annual report of the company issued a few 
days ago. The report points out that the domestic buying 
of cars dropped off early in 1916 and was not resumed be- 
fore the latter part of September. At that time a great 
wave of orders developed and as a result the number of 
car orders for the company during the year was larger than 
for any previous twelve months since 1906. However, most 
of these orders were placed too late, the report says, to be 
of much benefit to the railroads before the latter half of 
1917, when deliveries in large numbers will be begun. 
These facts, combined with the belief of many that unusual 
traffic conditions within recent months have submitted freight 
car equipment to harder usage, resulting in more cars go- 
ing into the discard, mean that the railroads will have 
ear shortage problems to handle for some time should 
traffic continue as heavy as it has been. 

Within recent days some heavy orders for railroad equip- 
ment have been placed. The Illinois Central has ordered 
75 locomotives at a cost of $3,000,000, and in placing the 
order, President Markham points out, a locomotive today 
costs more than twice as much as sixteen months ago. ‘The 
Southern Pacific has placed orders for material to be used 
in the construction of 4,500 cars at the company’s shops at 
Sacramento, Cal., and the Pere Marquette Railroad has 
ordered 1,000 box cars from Haskell & Barker, of Michigan 
City, Ind. The Bettendorf Co. has an order for 1,000 steel 
underframes to be used in car construction at the railroad 
company’s own shops. 

Inquiry at the offices of the principal carriers reaching 
Chicago brought out the information that the departments 
in charge of car service were more hopeful over the out- 
look for relieving the congestion than they have been in 
weeks. Admission was made that the western roads were 
getting more empties back from the eastern lines than they 
did, tho not so many as the western lines would like to 
see coming back. Improved weather is the big factor in 
clarifying the car situation, says the carriers’ representa- 
tives, who declare that a continuance of fair weather for 
a few days that will permit freer movement of trains will 
bring about a marked change,’ and will probably permit of 
the lifting of some of the embargoes. “Bringing home the 
ears” is the term the railroad men use, and that they are 


being brought home in more rapid fashion is the declaration 
common with most the carriers’ representatives in Chicago. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S STOCKHOLDERS TO 
MEET IN APRIL 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has announced that the next annual 
meeting of the stockholders and board of directors of the 
association will be held in Chicago on Tuesday, April 3. 
At the same time there will be a meeting of the committees 
of the affiliated associations to plan for enlarging the work 
of the association, 





A GOOD INDIAN 


One of the main attractions in the rotunda of the Sherman 
Hotel during the convention of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, held in Chicago Feb. 14, 15 
and 16,.was a little 6-year old boy who was dressed in full 
buckskins, made by the Odanah Indians. This little chap 
spent most of the day mushing it across the velvet rugs on 
his snow shoes. The proud father of this amiable youngster 
is F. J. Darke, general sales manager 
for the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of 
Odanah, Wis. 

This youngster, who was born dur- 
ing one of the hardest storms which 
ever struck the Indian Reservation, 
was given the name of Was-se-an-O- 
gi-Mans by the Indians, which being 
translated into English means “little 
chief heralded by big storm.” His 
father, who is a high grade lumber- 
man of repute, ran him thru the edger 
and trimmer and then gave him the 
less classical name of ‘‘Tod.”” During 
the convention, on being asked his 
name, “Tod” dug down into his buck- 
skin pouch and pulled out a business 
card of his father’s and said.that he 
was F, J. Darke; jr. 

The costume which the youngster 
wore, as shown herewith, was made 
for him by the Indian women from 
the skins of two deer, which Darke, 
sr., said he had _ shot. It is 
slashed and buckskin fringed at each 
seam and set off by belts, ribbons and 
a medicine bag, all of decorative In- 
dian patterns and trimmed with bead 
work and Indian wampum, The head 
dress carries six feathers, several 
of which have been thru Indian war- 
fare and one or two taken probably 
from the scalp locks of lusty warriors. Many of the orna- 
ments, among them a necklace, claws and teeth, as well as 
feathers, are considered priceless, having been handed down 
from father to son thru several generations of the noble 
redmen. 

The J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, Wis., whose name 
and business appears on the cards given out by the youngster, 
has been before the trade for twenty-five years and is one of 
the larger white pine producers in northern Wisconsin. The 
company has now added hemlock and hardwoods to its out- 
put and Mr. Darke says that the reservation hemlock enjoys 
the same reputation as the white pine. 
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cluding several children. Mr. Caflish, together with his 
relatives, was on his way to Utica, N. Y., to attend the 
funeral of his father, William Caflish, who had died after 
an operation. The father was superintendent of the Em- 
porium Forestry Co., with which he had been connected 
for many years, at Galeton, Pa., and at Conifer, N. Y. He 
was a brother-in-law of William L. Sykes, of Buffalo, 
president of the company. 





CHARLES R. CUMMINGS.—A prominent figure in lum- 
ber circles in Texas and well known in the industry in 
other parts of the country, Charles R. Cummings, aged 65, 
died suddenly Feb. 26 in Houston, while transacting busi- 
ness. Mr. Cummings was a native of Wisconsin and be- 
came identified with the lumber business in that State. 
After maintaining headquarters in Chicago for some time 
he went to Houston in 1895. He organized, and at the 
time of his death, was president of the C. R. Cummings 
Lumber Co., and the C. R. Cummings Export Co., both of 
Houston. He was also vice president and general man- 
ager of the Urbana Gravel Co. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, Miss Hazel J. Cummings and Miss 
Helen G. Cummings, also one son, Charles Robert Cum- 
mings, jr. 





J. D. ROUNDS.—A wholesaler of Binghamton, N. Y., 
J. D. Rounds, and formerly a member of Mixer & Co., of 
Buffalo, died Feb. 27, at the age of 58. He started with 
Mixer & Co. in 1900 as a salesman, remaining with them 
for fourteen years and becoming a member of the com- 
pany. Three years ago he entered business for himself 
and devoted himself to it with such energy as to impair 
his health. He is survived by his widow and two children, 
Louis S. Rounds, salesman for Mixer & Co., at Albany, 
and Miss Winifred Rounds. 





STEPHEN L. BURR.—For the last sixteen years with 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., as 
timber agent, Col. Stephen L. Burr died at his residence in 
Hattiesburg Feb. 22. He was 76 years old and had retired 
from active service three years ago. Funeral services 
were in charge of the Masonic order and six employees of 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. acted as pallbearers. 


PETER GRATTAN.—The death of Peter Grattan, a 
well known pioneer lumberman of Wisconsin and Michigan 
and formerly associated with L. O. Rumery and other 
Oshkosh men in the lumber business, occurred at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Robert Gillary, at Lily, Wis., Feb. 
ee” eee age of 75. The funeral was held at Oshkosh 
Feb. 27. 





W. R. COCKRELL.—A prominent lumberman of Lex- 
ington, Ky., formerly connected with the Lexington Lum- 
ber Co., W. R. Cockrell, 58 years old, died last week, fol- 
lowing an illness lasting four months. He is survived by 
his widow, three daughters, a father, C. B. Cockrell, of 
Cumberland Gap, and a brother and one sister. 

HENRY DANKERT.—At his home in Maywood, IIl., 
Henry Dankert, purchasing agent of the Morgan Sash & 
Door Co., Chicago, died Feb. 26 of pneumonia, following 
an illness of only a few days. Mr. Dankert, who was 40 
years old, had been with the Morgan Sash & Door Co. in 
Chicago for the last sixteen years, and was well known, 
not only in the sash and door field, but with institutions 
that sell to sash and door concerns. The funeral was held 
on Wednesday, officials of the Morgan interests and many 
of his friends in the trade attending. Mr. Dankert is 
survived by his widow and two children. 


FREDERICK S. THIEMEYER.—The death of Frederick 
S. Thiemeyer, a retired box manufacturer of Baltimore, 
Md., occurred Feb. 26. He was born in Baltimore about 
58 years ago, being a son of the late J. H. Thiemeyer, who 
founded the firm, J. H. Thiemeyer & Co., which later be- 
came the J. H. Thiemeyer Box Co., operating a large fac- 
tory at 901 South Carolina Street. In the last year or so 
the name had been changed to the Baltimore Box & 
Shook Co., control having been acquired some time before 
by H. Rowland Clapp and Mr. Thiemeyer retired. He is 
survived by a daughter and a sister. 





PAUL FISCHER.—The Louisville branch of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association received a telegram 
Feb. 26 from Memphis, Tenn., notifying it of the death of 
Paul Fischer, 28 years old; assistant secretary of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Mr. Fischer had 
been with the association a year, having been commercial 
agent for the Wabash Railroad and traveling freight agent 
for the Iron Mountain prior to his connection with the 
hardwood organization. 





ANGUS ANDERSON.—A pioneer lumberman of north- 
western Wisconsin, Angus Anderson, died at his home in 
Eau Claire, Feb. 12, aged 73. He was born in Quebec of 
Scotch parentage and went to Wisconsin in 1869 to join 
his brothers, who had established a timber, logging and 
sawmilling business of considerable size. Mr. Anderson 
was active in this for more than twenty-five years. 





JULIUS BENSEN.—A well known lumberman, ship- 
owner and Great Lakes shipmaster, Capt. Julius Bensen, 
died Feb. 22 and was buried in Forest Home Cemetery at 
Milwaukee Feb. 24. Capt. Benson was born in Knatten, 
Norway, came to America in 1883, engaging in the Great 
Lakes trade for twenty-five years. During that time he 
was master and part owner of many lumber carriers and 
was interested in several lumber companies. 


HYMENEAL 


FLYNN-MORRIS.—Thomas Clarence Flynn and Betty 
20. 





Victoria Morris were wedded in Norfolk, Va., Feb. 

The bride is the daughter of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lawson, 
of that city, and is one of Norfolk’s most popular and at- 
tractive young ladies. Mr. Flynn is well known in the 
Southeast as the popular and efficient assistant secretary 
of the North Carolina Pine Association and for some 
years has been resident correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Following the veremony the young cou- 
ple left for a honeymoon trip in the North. They will be 
at home at 1323 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk, after March 4. 





BULLETIN No. 380 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is a rather extended technical study of the 
fungus that causes chestnut blight, which was first referred 
to as the genus Diapaorthe but has since been definitely iden- 
tified as Hndothia perasitica. It is also now quite definitely 
settled that the fungus is of oriental origin, but it is seri- 
ously parasitic only upon the American chestnut, both the 
Chinese and Japanese chestnuts being more or less resistant 
to this disease, not only in their native homes but also 
when brought to America. The substitution of the oriental 
variety of chestnut for the American variety in as far as 
any new plantings are concerned would therefore appear 
to be indicated as advisable by this fact. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Standard Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Piedmont Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Chase Lumber Co. 

ree Francisco—The Maris Hardwood Co. (Inc.) is liqui- 
lating. 
Sanger—The Hume Bennett Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Sanger Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The Idaho Falls Planing Mill Co. 
is out of business. 


ILLINOIS. Cairo—The H. B. Blanks Lumber Co. has 
closed its local office and yard. 

Chicago—The Lincoln Mill Co. has decreased its capital 
stock to $10,000 

hicago—Theo. Swanson has been succeeded by the 
Theo. Swanson Co. 

Harrisburg—The Galatia Lumber Co. has changed 
hands; J. R. Webber & Son have sold the entire stock, 
lumber, hardware etc. to J. E. Webber, B. A. Durham and 
Ww. A. Durham. 

Princeville—Richard Cox now R. Cox & Son. 


INDIANA. Frankfort—The Garrett-McKinsey Co. has 
sold its yards here to R. D. Voorhees, of Lebanon. Ex- 
tensive improvements are contemplated. Donaid Byrd, of 
Lebanon, will be associated with Mr. Voorhees in the 
management of the yards. 

Hartford City—The Mercer Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital ei $20,000 to $25,000. 

Mitchell—William L. Brown, who has conducted a band 
mill here for several years, has sold the equipment to the 
Brinkley Lumber Co., in which he is a director, and the 
plant now is being moved to Brinkley, Ark., where the 
Brinkley company will saw hardwood timber. 

Monticello—George Biederwolf has been succeeded by 
the White County Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Alta Vista—The Alta Vista Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Dubuque. 

Beech—J. C. Knox has been succeeded by Ed Vinson 

Calmar-—George Kaupmann, vice president of the Cal- 
mar Manufacturing Co., has sold his interest in the com- 
pany. 

Keokuk—The Carter-Phelps Manufacturing Co. now 
the Carter Manufacturing Co. 

evada—O. L. Dunkelbarger & Son Jan. 1 were suc- 
ceeded by Dunkelbarger & Newton; G. R. Newton suc- 
ceeded O. L. Dunkelbarger in the business. 

New Liberty—J. P. Oberleitner has been succeeded by 
the Iowa Builders’ Supply Co., just incorporated. 

adena—Glen W. Richards has been succeeded by 
Elmer Gifford. 

KANSAS. Burrton—The S. M. Johns Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Harry Harris. 

Kansas City—The Paxton & Salman Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Frank Paxton Lumber Co. 

Phillipsburg—The Hardman Lumber Co. will move its 
headquarters to Downs, Kan. 

MICHIGAN. Dollarville—The South Shore Cedar Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 

Sault Ste. Marie—Kelly & Mayer have dissolved part- 
nership and Mr. Mayer’s interests have been acquired 
by Martin Kelly and son, John E. Kelly, who will oe 
to conduct the business under the firm name, Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. The new company will manufacture high-grade 
lumber, ties and shingles, in addition to handling pulp- 
wood, poles and posts. 


MISSOURI. Lees Summit—The M. M. Drenning Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Star Grain & Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Wellsville. 

Potosi-St. Louis—The Cordia Timber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Cordia Tie & Lumber Co., incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $50,000. 

MONTANA. Bynum—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber 
Co. is out of business here. 

NEBRASKA. Fairfield—The C. M. Stephens Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Fairfield Lumber Co. 

Loomis—The Perry & Bee Lumber Co. has taken over 
the Johnson Lumber Co. and consolidated. 

NEW JERSEY. Ocean City—The Champion Lumber 
ee = been succeeded by the Powell-Van Gilden Lum- 

er Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Ashley—The Ashley Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Ashley Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Beulah—The Marshall-Niehaus Lumber Co. now the 
Marshall-Malais Lumber Co. 

Calvin—The N. W. Hawkinson Lumber Co. will discon- 
tinue its yard here. 

Solen—The Solen Mercantile Co. has been succeeded by 
the Bingenheimer Mercantile Co. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Harvard Lumber Co., a new or- 
ganization here, has taken over the retail business of the 
C. H. Foote Lumber Co.; also the stock and good will of 
the Gill Lumber Co. The Gills will retire from active busi- 
ness and Paul S. Gill will resign from the lumber industry 
to care for other business interests. 

Kenmore—Stuver Bros. now the Stuver Bros. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—Buehler Gottlieb & Co. 
now the Buehler Gottlieb Furniture Co. 
York—The Billmeyer & Small Co. is liquidating. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. New Underwood—F. H. Rector has 
been succeeded by the F. H. Rector Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $25,000 


_ TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Central Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. 


TEXAS. Grand Prairie—George W. Owens has been 
succeeded by the Clem Lumber Co. 

Kosse—The Kosse Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
‘he McCullom gh al Co. 

Memphis—G. W. Owens has been succeeded by William 
Cameron & Co. (I Inc.). 

Rule—The Peoples’ Lumber Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 


WASHINGTON. bs racer grag A ne Lumber Co. 
1as increased its capital stock to $65,000. 
Grotto—The Grotto Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
H pedis Columbia Valley Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
eatt 
Skykomish—The Skykomish Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Seattle. 
Winlock—The old J. A. Veness Lumber Co.’s plant here 
.has been bought by the Menefee interests, of Portland, and 
has been renamed the —. Diamond Lumber Co. D. D. 
McKay, formerly with the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., is 
manager of the company. 


WISCONSIN. Denmark—The Denmark Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co 
with headquarters at Madison. 

Greenleaf—The Fuller, Goodman Co. here should read 
the Greenleaf Lumber Co., with headquarters with Fuller, 
Goodman Co., Oshkosh. 

Maplewood-—The Maplewood Lumber Co. has its pur- 
— department with the Fuller, Goodman Co., Osh- 

os 


Milwaukee—The Eastern Wisconsin Railway & Light 
Co. has moved its offices to Sheboygan. 

Sawyer—The Sawyer Lumber Co. should read head- 
quarters Fuller, Goodman Co., Oshkosh. 

Seymour—Miiler & Piehl have been succeeded by the 
Miller-Cichl Co. 


‘ 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. oe a Reeves Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; E. L. Berry, W. B. Berry, Mrs. E. E. 
Berry, I. L. O’ onal. “J. N. Reeves and B. Clannahan. 

INDIANA. Linton—Linton Woodworking Co. has inco- 
rated 

‘Wabash—Cardinal Cabfnet Co. has incorporated with an 


, authorized capital of $100,000. 


IOWA. New Liberty—Iowa Builders’ Supply Co. “— 
been incorporated and taken over the business of J. 
Oberleitner. 


MAINE. Portland—Deep Harbor Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $225,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Commonwealth Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; Bertram S. Viles, presi- 
poe Chester S. Morrison, vice president, treasurer and 
clerk. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Edward W. Stiles Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; Edward W. Stiles, Fred- 
erick E. Stiles and Harold F. Stiles. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Hardwood Manufacturing Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $300,000; 
J. R. Caldwell, D. B. Jordan and others. 

Stewart—Black River Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$6,000; N. S. Millett, W. W. Millett and H. L. Wilson. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Star Lumber & Coal Co., au- 
Pei ned capital $50,000; D. E. Chapin, J. Burd and T. 
Sanfor 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Nilsen-Boldrick Co. (Inc.), (to 
deal in lumber etc.), authorized capital ade N. Nilsen, 
George D. Boldrick and William S. Shiple 

Buffalo—H. & M. Lumber & Shingle Ce. ‘Cnc. ), author- 
ized capital $35,000; G. A. Keating, E. N. Mead and E. A. 
Hathaway. : 

Geneva—Kenyork Development Co. (Inc.), (to deal in 
lumber etc.), authorized capital $10,000; F. Ives, O. Goodell 
and G. G. Goodell. 

New York City—Chetham Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $20,000; N. D. Chetham, E. S. Anderson and C. J. 
Hoffman. 

New York City—Currie-Sweeney Co. (Inc.), (to do wood- 
w one carpentry and deal in lumber), authorized capital 
$5,000; L. C. Haggerty, V. McNally and John F. Currie. 

can CAROLINA. Hertford—Fleetwood-Rawlings- 
Nixon Co., authorized capital $50,000; J. J. Fleetwood, 
W. H. Rawlings and J. E. Nixon. 

OREGON. Astoria—Youngs Bay Logging & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

Salem—Jacobsen-Reid Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; W. T. Jacobsen, L. A. Jacobsen and W. T. Reid. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bishopville—Enterprise Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $3,000; J. H. Dixon and others. 

Laurens—Southern States Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Douglas Gray, president and E. D. Easterby, 
secretary and treasurer. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—Maryville Lumber & Manu- 
gg me has incorporated with an authorized capital 
$25,000; . Tarvin, Clay Cunningham, E. F. Ames and 
others. 

TEXAS. Dallas—J. H. Roberts Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; J. E. Roberts, F. H. Etheridge and L. D. 
McFarland. 

Houston—Collapsible Crate Manufacturing Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000; Paul E. Grosse, J. Pinkerton Wil- 
liams and Ernest Eichenberg. 


VIRGINIA. Martinsville—Lester Lumber Co. (Inc.) in 
business here has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $50,000; George T. Lester, president; Vaughn M. Draper, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Rowland Bros. Logging 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Lee Rowland and George 
Rowland. 

Ellensburg—Kittitas Lumber Co., in business here, has 
incorporated; authorized capital $65,000. 

Hillhurs v y sumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Thorpe Babcock, A. J. Ballist and F. P. Scholz. 

Spokane—Dixon Lumber Co. has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. The company has been in 
business here for some time. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Dewar Shingle Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $45,000. The company will con- 
duct -business as shingle mill operator and lumber ex- 
porter. 

Vancouver—Echo Shingle Mills (Ltd.), authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 

Vancouver—T. Merredith (Ltd.), 
$100,000 

Vancouver—T. A. Kelly Logging & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $100,000. 

Vancouver—Pacific Pole & Pile Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $10,000. To conduct a logging business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Dixie Table & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Atlanta, Ga., will erect a large furniture fac- 
tory. here. The company plans a factory with about 400,000 
square feet floor space. It has been buying timber in Ala- 
bama for a number of years and it is to get closer to its 
source of supply and to cut down haulage charges that 
the new plant is to be established. 

Greenville—C. C. Henderson is establishing a keg stave 
factory; Sam Wallace will be manager. 

INDIANA. Richmond—The Miller Kemper Co. will erect 
an addition to its plant to cost $20,000. A lumber ware- 
house, 200 by 500 feet, will be among the improvements. 

KANSAS. Jetmore—The Isely Lumber & Grain Co. has 
let contract for new sheds, 100 by 25 feet. The company 
is opening a yard here. 

Kansas City—The Badger Lumber Co. is erecting a 
building at Eighteenth and Kansas Avenue. 

KENTUCKY. Colson—Jasper Collins jr., who a short 
time ago bought a timber tract, is preparing to install a 
small mill and will install cut-off saw, edger, blowers etc. 
ee and most of the other machinery have been ac- 
quired. 


LOUISIANA. Hymans—The W. F. Johnson Lumber 
Co. has now completely renovated and enlarged the mill 
formerly owned by the O’Quinn-Williams Lumber Co 
The Johnson company is also building a new mill. 

MAINE. Rockwood—John E. Lamb will erect a sawmill 
for manufacturing shingles, boards, planks and dimension 
lumber. Storage and dry houses will be constructed later. 

Rockwood—S. Goudet & Son are planning the construc- 
tion of a new sawmill, equipped for all around custom 
sawing. 


MISSISSIPPI. Kola—The Kola Lumber Co. now has its 
new planing mill and dry kilns ready for operation. 

MONTANA. Columbia Falls—A. L. Jordan, of the A. L. 
Jordan Lumber Co., is rebuilding his planing mill which 
was destroyed by fire recently. The new mill will be ready 
for operation about March 1 and will be much larger, more 
modern and better equipped than the old one. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Atkinson—E. R. Hawes jr. may 
establish an excelsior manufacturing plant: 

TENNESSEE. Centerville—A. J. Robertson has bought 
1,400 acres of timber and will build a stave and a sawmill. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The Galbraith-Foxworth Co. will 
have its new plant ready in about two weeks. 












SEATTLE 














For Buyers 
In the East 


We have the facilities for promptly 
supplying anything and everything 
you may need and only ask a trial 





order to prove the high quality of our 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 


Quality Products will build business 
and good profits for dealers in 1917. 
Send us your order today and get in 
on some of this Big Business. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers— Merchants — Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,006 ft., 10 hours. 
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RETAIL DEALERS 


gain prestige among their architect and contractor 
friends when they let them know that they can 
supply all kinds of structural material manufac- 
tured from Old Growth Yellow Fir. This is a 
specialty with us. Get our prices today. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 














Send 

for this 
Interesting 
Booklet 

on the New 


Wood 
Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 





Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S.A. 
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Selling Organization? 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


means prompt shipments 
of all orders. Tell us your 
needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and then check us up on 
the time it takes to fill 
and deliver your lumber. 
We give Quality and Ser- 


vice with every order. 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
& J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


_ 4 


BakerWhitePine LumberCo. 


BAKER, ORE. 





Manufacturers of 


Oregon 
White Pine 


Watch This Space. 















J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


Factory, Railway a Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., 








Large or 


Oregon Timber Sait Tacs 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant pee of 
forestry, Yale Forest 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


inna 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, >r 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 


teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Huntington Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. will enlarge its plant to double its ca- 
pacity. 

WISCONSIN. Curtiss—Arthur Tonn has started work 
on the erection and equipment of a new sawmill to replace 
plant which burned last fall. The mill will start sawing 
about April 1. 

Glidden—The new factory of the Northern Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. is now operating and furnishing employment for 
seventy-five men in the factory alone, besides a large 
number of men required in turning out the timber. It is 
estimated that the factory represents an investment of 
$100,000. The company formerly was located at Merrill, 
but moved to Glidden in order to be nearer the timber 
supply. The Mellen Lumber Co., of Mellen, has a 12-year 
contract for furnishing the factery with saw timber dur- 
ing that period. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARIZONA. Douglas—The Jennings Lumber Co. recently 
began business here. 

CALIFORNIA. Portola—The Beckwith Peak Lumber 
Co. recently began manufacturing lumber etc. 

San Francisco—The Redwood Sales Co. recently began 
business here as lumber sales agents. 

CONNECTICUT. Waterbury—The T. G. Smith Co. has 
begun handling builders’ supplies and retailing lumber. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The R. H. Catlin Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 

GEORGIA. Macon—W. R. Richardson recently began 
the sawmilling, planing mill and lumbering business. 

IDAHO. Pocatedo—The Kissling Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 

INDIANA. Hammond—The Two Step Ladder Co. (Inc.) 
recently began manufacturing ladders etc. 

KANSAS. Jetmore—The C. C. Isely Lumber Co., of 
Cimarron, is opening a yard here. 

Talmage—The Talmage Hardware & Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, with headquarters with 
Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Franklin Wilson & Co. re- 
cently began the lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Franklinton—The Cowen Kerr Lumber 
Co. has begun the sawmilling business. 

Port Barre—The Port Barre Timber & Tie Co. (Ltd.) 
recently began manufacturing hardwood lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Bay City Ready-Cut Home 
Co. recently began manufacturing portable houses. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The James & Hamre Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 


MISSOURI. Chillicothe—The Chillicothe Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 

MONTANA. Thoeny—The MacVan Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business here. 


NEBRASKA. Sidney—The Cheyenne County Lumber 
Co. recently began business here, with purchasing depart- 
_—_ with Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., Denver, 

olo. . 


NEW YORK. New York—The North American Lumber 
Co. recently began wholesaling Pacific Coast products 
here, with offices at 30 Church Street and headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Manvel—The St. Hilaire Retai 
Lumber Co. of Grand Forks, is opening a yard here. Wil- 
liam Nelson will be in charge of the new branch. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Harvard Lumber Co. is being 
organized with yards and buildings and siding facilities ai 
6000 Harvard Avenue. 

OKLAHOMA. North Century (P. O. Miami)—The H. C. 
Miller Lumber Co. recently began the retail business, with 
headquarters at Vinita. 

TEXAS. Brownfield—The Ciscero Smith Co. will estab- 
lish a yard here. 

Frisco—The Bradfield-Taylor Lumber Co., in business 
at Como, will establish a yard here on Main Street. 

Temple—The Southside Lumber Co., J. K. Brady, man- 
ager, will open a yard here. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Burton Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Balch (P. O. Oakville)—The Big Fir 
Lumber Co. recently began manufacturing fir lumber etc. 

Tono—H. ‘A. Baldwin recently began manufacturing fi: 


lumber. 
CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—The planing mill of the L. C. 
aa ine a Co. burned Feb. 20; loss between $8,000 
an 


ILLINOIS. Winnetka—Several sheds of the Winnetka 
Coal & Lumber Co., were destroyed by fire Feb. 16. 


_ INDIANA. Bedford—Last week fire destroyed the plan- 
ing mill operated by McKinley &-Lancaster, the loss being 
partly covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The W. R. Willett Lumber 
Co. lost a car of lumber in a fire in the Illinois Central 
yards recently, which destroyed the Kentucky Public Ele- 
vator. The plants of the Kentucky Veneer Works and 
ae W. J. Hughes & Sons Co. were threatened for several 

ours. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Hope is reviving somewhat with Chicago lumbermen, 
for representatives of railroads for the first time in 
weeks promise relief in the car situation within the 
next few days. The only ‘‘if’’ the carriers attach to 
their promise is that fair weather must continue in 
order to permit them to break up the worst congestion 
American railroads have ever experienced. Western 
railroads also say that eastern lines tell them to look 
out for a lift in some embargoes, based on the ex- 
pectancy that they will now be able to bring about a 
freer and faster movement of freight. 

Demand is still good for all kinds of lumber and 
prices are strong. Hardwood people who specialize in 
selling the sash and door trade say that within recent 
days the demand has slackened a little, but this has 
in no way affected prices. Lack of cars more than 
any other factor has hampered business; this is true of 
every wood. The demand for yellow pine in this mar- 
ket is as good if not better than it was; hemlock is 
strong in price and demand, but so far shipments can 
not be pushed thru east of Chicago, and the same ap- 
plies to northern pine. Fir is still strong, due not 
so much to buying here but to strength on the Coast, 
and heavy railroad and car manufacturing company 
buying is expected. Lack of cars affects cypress in 
the same way as other woods, but there is a big de- 
mand and prices are strong. Only lack of shipping 
equipment holds back big orders for Inland Empire 
and California pines, tho it is said that redwood is 
faring better than some other Coast woods in the mat- 
ter of car supply. Weather conditions and cars have 
made red cedar shingle quotations rather erratic of 
late, while some white cedar mills have quite quoting on 
account of not getting the cars to ship out stock. Other 
white cedar products await real spring weather for 
trade development. The railroads are buying consid- 
erable cross ties of all kinds. Hardwood veneers are 
strong in demand, mills are busy on orders, and the 
flooring people have seldom been loaded down with so 
many orders as now. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. mone, Recetary of the Board of 
rade 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 24 


















Lumber Shingles 

NRG cece achan en ches ensue 64,735,000 2,708,000 

NON ccsscantaca sae a ea eee 55,487,000 5,313,000 

Increase ...... cas eaaee DeEsUe0 ~~ ssesaseee 

PPRCPORGS 5 5 ob 0s.s: cud 6 bee SSeS 9) 605, 000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB, 24 

Lumber Shingles 

|) Sean ray opment aera een 419,540,000 89,455,000 

| Ee nr senreers saree 395,451,000 70,715,000 

i os, ene a PEGRDUOD sn kisew eae 

ERNE: 5s ee een hss: AS Re 31,260,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 24 

Lumber Shingles 

ONS cps oc tecduinigs hse caee 19,836, 000 1,533,000 

Aare rp eee 26,948,000 3,063,000 

DOCNORNG . bso: sos owe ame 7,112,000 1,530,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB, 24 

Lumber Shingles 

LU) ERRORS preter. 8, Gene paes SOR tie 153,591,000 18,786,000 

RUE Ask whaanks pans cut sys ake 178,366.000 48,079,000 

WOGCPRABE 5555 b.0:5.0% 0 woos 24,775,000 29,293,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the —— a Feb. 28 were: 
No. Value. 


Under CF 00 ST TTT Per er ye 5 $ 3,200 
$ 1,000 and under 8 B/0D0.,s.<4 dcocsoces 26 67,200 


5,000 and under 10,000............... 20 133,400 
10,000 and under 25,000...........0¢0. 9 135,000 
25,000 and under 50,000............... 4 150,700 
MME Danette sce eo wa pals AA ot oe anee® 64 $ 489,500 
Average valuation for week............ “ 7,648 
Totals PFEVAOUS. WEI .....:6.00506005000:008:0 84 887,52 
Average valuation previous week...... 10,565 
Totals corresponding week 1916 »709,275 
Totais Jan. 1 to Med. 28, 1917...:.....666 13,587,775 
Totals corresponding week 1916. 16,479,425 
Totals corresponding week 1915. 10,751,012 
Totals corresponding week 1914. 10;872.7 725 
Totals corresponding week 1913 13,622,995 
Totals corresponding week 1912.. sia 6,448,940 
Totals corresponding week 1911........ 1,5 17,133,300 
Totals corresponding week 1910 15,038,175 
Totals corresponding week 1909 i 154,000 
Totals corresponding week 1908 6,997,925 
Totals corresponding week 1907 9, 084,150 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Wholesalers and mill representatives in ttis 
market hesitate to accept orders for northern pine, the 
car situation still being so serious that shipments are far 
behind the order files. Inquiry comes in for all kinds of 
white pine and strong prices prevail. Box manufacturers 
are especially urgent in their requirements, and No. 4 
boards have sold as high as $238 to $23.50 as compared 
with $19 and $19.50 a year ago. Some of the railroads that 
have refused shipments from, the North destined for east- 
ern points have promised the trade to permit these ship- 
ments just as soon as mild weather sets in, which will 
‘help materially in clearing the at present congested tracks. 
Most northern mills are short on many items and far be- 
hind in shipments. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Manufacturers have in sight all the 
business they want or can handle, if only they can find 
some way to deliver the orders. Retailers have been get- 
ting into the market the last week or two, and some good 
sized orders have been placed subject to shipment when 
possible. A lot of factory business taken during the 
winter is also waiting delivery, but the railroads seem to 
be helpless when it comes to furnishing cars, and only 
occasional slight relief is given. Prices have advanced on 
practically the whole northern pine list, and new lists are 
being firmly adhered to. 


New York.—Inquiry and demand are satisfactory but 
business is badly tied up on account of transportation 
congestion. Industrial plants are purchasing satisfac- 
torily and the run of prices on all business is good. 
Orders from mill work sources show signs of resumption 
but on account of embargoes etc. there is considerable 
uncertainty. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine market is holding fir‘ 
in the upper grades and supplies have been diminishing: 
rapidly, notwithstanding the efforts to increase them by 
rail from Canada. Common grades are also beginning to 
show larger activity and trade in this line is expected to 
be brisk soon. The tone of the box lumber market is not 
quite so strong as several weeks ago, this being due to the 
uncertainties of the ocean freight situation. Some large 
box orders were suspended lately. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An increasing demand is 
being experienced and wholesalers state that there is 
plenty of evidence of an unusually brisk spring trade. 
The only thing that is likely to prevent the transaction 
of a larger volume of business this spring than usual is 
the inability to secure cars. The car situation has not 
been more stringent and there appears to be no relief in 
sight. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Both low and upper grades of northern 
pine have taken a sharp upward turn the last ten davs, 
the demand being heavy at fairly well-fixed prices, t 
average from $3 to $4 above those which prevailed in” uc 
earlier part of the winter. Stocks are scarce, produ*ers 
apparently realizing that conditions are going to be 4‘ffi- 
cult to contend with. 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The great strength of the eastern spruce 
market has resulted in another advance. Wholesalers 


this week ask $34 for anything in frames up to 8-inch, . 


f. o. b. Boston. For 9-inch the price is $35; for 10-inch, 
$36, and for 11-inch or 12-inch, $37, and observers admit 
that market conditions fully justify these record prices. 
Scantling, 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, is firm at $30. This 
is more than 40 percent above last summer’s prices. 
Other random sizes are quoted: 2x9, $24; 2x10, $35; 2x12, 
$36; 3x4, $31; 3x10, $36; 3x12, $37; 4x6, $32; 4x8, $33; 6x6, 
$32; 6x8, $33; 8x8, $34. The board market is stronger. 
Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and 
up long, are quoted by most sellers at $25 and there have 
been a few recent sales at $24. For matched boards, 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-feet, $27 appears to be the bottom price. 


Baltimore, Md.—The question of interest just now is 
whether the declaration of the British Premier that im- 
ports of lumber into the United Kingdom would be ex- 
cluded under the plan of eliminating everything but ne- 
cessities will also affect the shipments.of spruce. Since 
these shipments, as is generally understood, have been 
required for the manufacture of aeroplanes, it may be 
assumed that the exclusion edict does not apply to this 
wood, which continues to make up the greater part of 
the exports in quantity as well as in value. Domestic re- 
quirements of spruce cut a very small figure, other woods 
being employed that answer every purpose and can be 
delivered at lower prices. The export spruce is of the 
highest grade, of course, and the price paid is ‘‘no object”’ 
so long as the specifications of the foreign buyers are met. 


New York.—Many sizes of spruce are absolutely out of 
the market. Eastern mills can dispose of their remaining 
stocks at high prices and some fancy figures have been 
paid for guaranteed deliveries. Buying is active for this 
period of year and prospects indicate that the spring 
will open up at unprecedented high prices. Many Cana- 
dian stocks will not be offered this year on account of 
searcity of labor, and others who will have supplies to 
offer have been getting offers that in normal years might 
seem absurd. West Virginia stocks are strong. 


New York.—Trade is fair and prices are strong. Arri- 
vals from the South are few and some good prices have 
been paid for sizes like 2-inch that are practically out of 
the market. Shop begins to move at better figures but 
conditions naturally have resulted in most orders going 
to large distributing yards, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Stocks have not been so hard to obtain 
in many years as they are at this time. Prices, therefore, 
are not being given first consideration. Mills are not 
carrying extensive stocks and are therefore unable to 
make shipments, a condition due to the car shortage and 
embargoes. As the eastern markets are said to be draw- 
ing heavily on the sources of spruce that usually are relied 
on for the local trade, prices are firm, and there is no 
following any of the official lists, which are already several 
dollars higher, on items hard to secure. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Milder weather the last few days has acted 
as an impetus to the trade and demand is becoming more 
active. The trade expects a big demand for poles and 
posts this spring, as utility companies plan extensive con- 
struction work, while prosperity among the farmers will 
mean much of their money being spent for fences and 
improvements. Railroads still buy white cedar ties. The 
car situation has so hampered the shingle trade that 
some of the northern mills refuse to make quotations at 
present. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying activity in posts and poles 
is picking up but buyers want to be shown what can be 
done in the way of delivery, and producers are sadly up 
against it for cars. Delays promise to be the rule in sup- 
plying orders for cedar stock. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand continues strong, especially 
the rural call for posts and poles. Prices are stiff, due to 
reports that the cut is not up to normal and to the diffi- 
culty in getting shipments. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Altho there has been a little slackening in de- 
mand within the last few days, the slight letup has had 
no effect on prices. Quotations remain strong for both 
northern and southern items, and the slower buying is 
attributed more to the uncertainty of business conditions, 
due to the war scare, than to adequate stocks in the hands 
of consumers. Prices appear to be as strong as formerly. 
It is easy to sell dry stocks, especially in thick items; but 
there are many consumers who are willing to buy but can 
not find what they want. Six and 8/4 No. 1 common and 
better birch is in very good demand, and mills having dry 
stocks get very strong prices. Ejight/4 maple also is in 
good demand, and there is an increasing call for No. 3 
maple, many of the box factories taking this wood on 
account of the scarcity of other low grade hardwoods. 
The automobile industry takes a large quota of elm. Bass- 
wood is becoming even stronger than it has been and No. 
3, inch, basswood sells for $21 and No. 2 for $25, much 
being taken by box manufacturers. There is not much 
basswood stock left in the North and practically none of 
No. 2. There is not much change in the southern hard- 
voods. The situation is still strong as regards red and 
sap gum, and oak seems to be improving. Poplar and cot- 
tonwood are very strong. Chicago wholesalers who have 
visited the South recently or are there now report that 
suitable stocks are hard to find and that the millmen are 
very bullish on their prices. Hardwood veneers are strong 
and flooring manufacturers have no trouble in selling, 
most of them already being oversold to the extent that 
they can net now quote prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Orders coming in from factory 
trade in this region are taking care of nearly all available 
northern hardwood in the hands of Twin City wholesal- 
ers, but the problem of delivery is one that defies solution. 
Sales of southern stock are large, but the railroad tieup 
is also making deliy-ry of this stock a problem. Ship- 
ments from the South, however, are coming in more 
freely, at this time, than from the West, and even nearby 
hardwood mills are having more trouble to get cars, ap- 
parently, than some southern concerns. 


<ansas City, Mo.—Demand for all grades is increasing 
anj prices run strong. Supplies are not coming forward 
as rapidly as could be wished and stocks are being les- 


sened thru the inability of the mills to forward orders. 
Reports from the mills show increasing difficulty in get- 
ting cars in the South. Both maple and oak flooring are 
in steady demand again, and there is no let up in the call 
for better grades of oak. Gum and poplar are in better 
demand, also. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues 
wholesome as to demand and prices but business is re- 
stricted because of the numerous embargoes in almost 
every direction. Empty freight cars are reported being 
rushed west at passenger speed and prospects point to 
some relief in the near future. The call is reported par- 
ticularly insistent for gum lumber in all grades, while the 
movement of oak would be fairly large in practically all 
grades if transportation facilities were more adequate. 
Hickory is particularly wanted by manufacturers of 
wheels and wheel parts, and trade in ash is likewise 
strong. Cottonwood sells readily in the lower grades for 
use in box manufacture and altogether the market pre- 
sents a strong front so far as prices are concerned. 


Louisville, Ky.—Prices on logs hold extremely firm and, 
due to bad weather, few logs are available. It is said that 
about 80 percent of the lumber now on sticks has been 
sold. Thus it appears as tho prices on logs and lumber 
will remain high and probably go higher between now 
and June. Some dealers now have so many orders for 
gum that they are refusing additional ones. Everything is 
in demand, poplar, oak, ash and cottonwood being among 
the best sellers. The box plants are buying low grades 
in large quantities, and the market is excellent. During 
the week the embargo situation showed improvement, and 
Southern lines are receiving a better percentage of equip- 
ment, turned back by Northern carriers. 


New York.—The market tendency is upward but this 
market is suffering severely because of lack of deliveries. 
It is not difficult to get good prices and a satisfactory 
volume of business but with so many orders still on books 
consumers naturally are reluctant about committing 
themselves for any period ahead. On the other hand, 
wholesalers are just as uncertain. Stocks among con- 
sumers are light but the buying tendency is strong. 
Hardwood yards are getting a good run of business at 
high prices because of their being able to be on the 
job with desirable stocks. All lines of hardwoods are 
active. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand would be increased if it 
were possible to make early deliveries to many scattered 
points which are now shut off by the embargoes. The 
inquiry for stock is large enough, but many delays ensue 
in the receipts as well as the shipments of lumber. The 
railroads are making some headway in cleaning up the 
congestion here, now that the weather has become more 
springlike. Maple, birch, ash and basswood are the lead- 
ing woods, with oak holding rather back. 


Boston, Mass.—Price advances are common, declines 
unheard of, and the buyer who procrastinates lives in a 
constant state of poignant regret. The buoyancy of prices 
is the conspicuous feature of the market for all sorts of 
hardwood lumber, and the upward trend of prices is dis- 
tinctly marked. Sap birch now costs more than did red 
birch a few months ago. Plain oak prices have been ad- 
vanced again. Thick maple is hard to get at any price 
and high grade maple in inch stock has been quoted this 
week at $50. Sales of hardwoods, firsts and seconds grade, 
inch, were made within the following range this week: 
Basswood, $45 to $48; maple, $47 to $49; plain oak, $65 to 
$67; quartered oak, $88 to $91; sap birch, $55 to $60; white 
ash, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—Members of the trade here report con- 
ditions to be about as good as could be expected under the 
circumstances. The quotations continue to stiffen, if not 
actually advance, and any holder in a position to make 
delivery is able to get attractive returns. This is one of 
the chief considerations, the car shortage and the freight 
embargoes having presented such difficulties as to make 
users of hardwoods willing to offer inducements. Exports 
are not in better shape, and the indications are that the 
shipments will be still further reduced, where they are 
not actually stopped. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers find a ready market 
at the strongest quotations that have prevailed this win- 
ter. Thick maple is in especially good demand. Oak 
timbers are good sellers. Like other woods, stocks are 
shorter than usual and difficulty is being experienced in 
getting shipments forward from mill points. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The demand for oak is incessant, and 
the general shortage, coupled to the delays in shipments 
from the mills to the consumers, has created a peculiar 
situation. There have been instances where stock has 
been resold by customers at prices advanced two and 
three times the normal. The entire hardwood market is 
strong. Sound wormy chestnut, poplar and maple are 
all in excellent demand, maple flooring also showing 
improvement. Low grades are in brisk demand, at high 
prices. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak is more active than it has been for 
three years. All items in plain sawed move well. Dry 
stocks are fair. A limited amount of stocks are going on 
sticks and the log supply is light. Prices remain firm with 
the tendency upward. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand continues strong, and many 
bookings have been made during the last week, the buyers 
evidently believing that deliveries will be easier in the 
near future. There has been a big improvement in sev- 
eral of the oak items, especially all of the quartered 
grades. Manufacturers of ceiling and flooring are so 
rushed that they are paying the higher prices that have 
been asked during the last month without protest. The 
activity in chestnut is increasing. There is a scarcity of 
most veneer woods, and this is particularly the case with 
cherry and mahogany, on both of which quotations are 
higher and exceedingly firm. Increased buying by man- 
ufacturers of millwork is reported. 


e. 

Cclumbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
trade. Buying by factories and retailers is about equal 
and most orders booked are for immediate shipment. Re- 
tail stocks are light and delayed shipments make it diffi- 
cult to accumulate surpluses. Prospects are bright for 
much construction work. Prices are firm and every change 
is toward higher levels. Quartered oak is in good de- 
mand and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and sec- 
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onds, $83; No. 1 common, $55. There is also a good de- 
mand for plain oak at former quotations. Chestnut, ash 
and basswood move well. Other hardwoods are un- 


changed. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Just now the trade seems to suffer more from 
lack of cars than at any other time this season, but there 
is hope in the railroads’ announcement that several days 
of milder weather would permit the car congestion to be 
relieved enough to lift some of the embargoes now pre- 
venting shipments east of Chicago. As soon as these 
embargoes are lifted the hemlock people will be greatly 
benefited because inquiries are more plentiful than ever 
before and very strong prices are obtainable. Much hem- 
lock could be sold if shipments could be made. Hemlock 
is scarce in many items, stocks at northern mills being 
badly broken. Scarce items sell at list and surplus items 
at $2 off. 


New York.—Strong prices are quoted and the inquiry 
for spring business is good. In many instances yard 
stocks are becoming badly broken and while weather 
conditions have operated against any active building on 
account of embargo conditions, yards have had to work 
on low stocks. Mill accumulations are few and manu- 
facturers have no difficulty in getting top notch prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade has shown a little more activ- 
ity during the last week or two. The weather has become 
more suitable for building and contractors are beginning 
to take advantage of it. Stocks of hemlock are not very 
large here or at the mills, but the wood is more easy to 
procure than some of the competitive woods, which are 
increasingly difficult to obtain. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With a better demand for all 
kinds of stock in evidence and inability to replenish sup- 
plies in wholesale yards prices are showing greater 
strength, another advance of $1 being reported. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a very fair inquiry, but buying 
is not so active as it is certain to be a few weeks hence. 
Prices appear to be in a somewhat transitory state, the 
tendency of quotations being decidedly upward. One 
eastern manufacturer quotes $26 for his clipped hemlock 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet. Others ask $25. There 
is no report of any sales at the old prices of $23 to $23.50. 
The rail situation, which curtails shipments of southern 
lumber into New England territory, has the effect of in- 
creasing business for the eastern hemlock as well as the 
spruce interests. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Brisk demand is reported, the market 
being stimulated by the needs of the railroads and coal 
companies which are breaking all records this year in 
developing new mines and mining towns in western Penn- 
sylvania and in West Virginia. Prices are firm, the Pitts- 
burgh base of $25.50 being firmly maintained. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The advanced quotations of last week 
are holding strong. There is little improvement in the 
retail stocks, but every one seems to think that the worst 
of the transportation congestion is past and that with mill 
stocks ample for what cars can be secured some replen- 
ishment of stocks can be brought about in time for the 
spring rush of business. Logging conditions are more en- 
couraging, but a scarcity of labor still is a handicap. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is steady and recent advances 
of $1 a thousand have been well maintained. Retail stocks 
are not large and shipments are delayed. Dealers antici- 
pate a good trade when the spring building season starts. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—There is no change in the poplar situation, 
this wood still being very strong due to the growing 
scarcity of stocks at mill points and the big demand, es- 
pecially for No. 1 and No. 2. Wholesalers can quickly 
sell all the poplar they can secure. There is also consider- 
able strength with poplar veneers. Box factories buy 
much No. 2, and there is a continued healthy demand from 
the furniture and cabinet trades for No. 1 stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—High grades have been and are being 
called for with such frequency as to absorb the output of 
the mills, while the lower grades are held down to rela- 
tively small proportions. Holders of stocks in position 
to make shipments are certain to find buyers at prices 
that must be regarded as attractive, and it is largely 
a case now of getting the railroads to take shipments. 
With the distribution impeded as it was perhaps never 
before, there are no troublesome accumulations at the 
mills, and it is in many cases a question of having the 
lumber to forward rather than of finding takers. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar merchants are disposed to kick 
about transportation difficulties, but there is not much 
complaint about current inquiry. The volume of business 
is good, prices very firm and quotations on higher grades 
have been advanced within the last few days. The best 


yellow poplar in inch stock is quoted this week at $65, 
and any inch poplar up to this grade cannot be obtained 
at less than $62. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Continued improvement of weather 
conditions has stimulated manufacturing operations and 
mill stocks have been increased, but still are reported in- 
adequate. With numerous strong inquiries coming forward 
continually orders are likely to pile up further. Factories 
are urging deliveries thru premium offers, but manufac- 


_ turers are not disposed to encourage such preference busi- 


ness. Strong items are panel and wide grades, inch stock 
18-23 in. going to consumers at $56 and $57.50. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
market. Retailers buy actively, but all desire immediate 
shipments. Retail stocks are small. 


Ashland, Ky.—Practically everything in poplar is active 
at prices that are fairly satisfactory. Heavy inroads are 
being made in dry stocks. The log supply is light. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Improved weather conditions on the Coast 
have been helpful to fir, permitting shipments to come 
thru more quickly. This market is open for a large vol- 
ume of fir. Coast mills are reported now to be cutting on 
orders for 40,000,000 feet placed by railroads and car com- 
panies for car construction. It is expected that addi- 
tional big orders for car material will be placed shortly. 
The Coast mills report orders still in excess of shipments 
and so long as this condition continues there will be no 
softening in this market. Dealers are confident that a 
large demand for fir will develop this spring. No change 
in the spruce situation is reported. Car shortage still 
hampers red cedar shingle mills. 





Tacoma, Wash.—With a considerable fall of snow dur- 
ing the week and unshipped orders overflowing the yards 
as the car famine grows worse, fir production has been 
more curtailed, especially at the country mills. Values 
continue firm and mills report a good volume of orders 
offering from the middle west and east, especially for 
yard stock and car material. Orders are cautiously taken. 
Mills report No. 15 list strongly adhered to and expect the 
early adoption of No. 16. Cargo business is less. Fir logs 
are notably firm. 


Portland, Ore.—The car shortage plays havoc with the 
trade, and until it improves conditions will be somewhat 
abnormal. The log situation is unchanged, except that a 
heavy snowfall this week will probably cause camps to 
remain idle for several days. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices are very strong in view of the 
difficulty in obtaining supplies. What cars are coming 
thru have been a long time on the road. Demand is bet- 
tering with improved weather conditions. Yard sup- 
plies are low and mills are making no promises on ship- 
ments. . 

Boston, Mass.—Quotations on the greatly reduced 
wholesale stocks of fir, spruce and cedar from the Pacific 
coast are exceedingly firm. Very little Douglas fir is now 
coming into New England and what there is is so expen- 
sive that despite the high cost of eastern spruce and 
southern pine the building constructors do not feel they 
can afford to use much of it. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—The car shortage still holds up pine shipments 
from Inland Empire and California, and because of this 
difficulty the demand in this market has been quiet. The 
car supply plays no favorites and interferes seriously with 
shipments of western pine, California white and sugar 
pine and Idaho pine alike. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The mills still report very unsatis- 
factory shipping conditions and prices on Western pines 
rule very strong. A good volume of orders is offered, but 
manufacturers show pronounced hesitation in accepting 
as the mills already are reported sold considerably beyond 
present shipping prospects. 

Boston, Mass.—There is a fully seasonable volume of 
business, and quotations are very firm. Big, important 
orders are few, but local stocks are light and there is a 
steady inquiry. Sales of carefully graded stocks are being 
made on the following basis: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $106; 
10/4 and 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $98; 10/4 
and 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 and 
6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 6/4, $68; 
8/4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and 7-inch, 
$38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Stocks of California white and sugar 
pine have been greatly depleted by the demands of the 
sash and door factories, and it is reported that scarcely 
any of the best class of stock is available. Idaho pine has 
also been in good demand. Trade keeps up well and there 
is no difficulty in getting maximum prices for any stocks 
that can be delivered promptly. 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago.—There is no change in the redwood situation, 
the market still being strong, both in demand and price. 
Redwood manufacturers apparently have fared better 
than their competitors in getting their shipments thru to 
Chicago and other points, and this has promoted redwood 
demand here. Conditions are very satisfactory. 


San Francisco.—The market is very firm, with encour- 
aging inquiries for lumber and redwood ties. The volume 
of domestic shipments is fair. The export trade outlook 
is good, barring the effects of possible war complications. 
The eastern rail demand is good and shipments go for- 
ward as rapidly as the railroads can handle them. 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the same old ‘difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies that applies to other western stuff, the 
market continues very strong, taking supplies as rapidly 
as they come thru. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—There is no falling off in inquiries. Mill 
offerings are limited and railroad conditions permit very 
little new stocks to get into the market. Inquiries are 
active, especially for box grades and roofers. The build- 
ing situation develops slowly but the manufacturing box 
demand is good and in some instances box is a decidedly 
searce article. Frame orders are not very active but 
prospects indicate considerable building developing by 
spring. 


Baltimore, Md.—The ice in the bay and tributaries is 
still too heavy to permit the movement of all but the 
large steam vessels, and numbers of barges and other 
eraft remain frozen up. The builders are still held up by 
the cold weather and rain. The box makers, however, 
have gone ahead, having large orders in hand. Many of 
the plants have found their stocks of lumber so reduced 
as to make additions necessary. This has led to the pay- 
ment of some relatively high prices, the seller who can 
make delivery being in a position to get extra profits, tho 
such transactions can hardly be said to constitute the 
market. The entire range of values is firm, further stif- 
fening being noted lately. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiries for nearly all grades are fairly 
plentiful but actual sales are restricted by the inability 
of most sellers to deliver. Rail shipments are very slow 
and uncertain. The retail yards are very low on roofers 
and there is some dealing right along altho the whole- 
salers can’t make quick deliveries. For 6-inch roofers 
$23 is the lowest quotation and $24 is not shaded for 8-inch. 
There is a steady demand for rough edge with 4/4 quoted 
at $31 to $31.75. Partition is very firm, but actual sales 
are few. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers report they have much 
trouble in getting the stocks needed, tho they believe that 
the mills are making headway in getting cars forwarded. 
Many points, however, are still embargoed, so discrimina- 
tion has to be used in.taking new business. The embar- 
goes have cut business down greatly during the last month 
and it is said that with some concerns there will not be 
more than fifty percent of the ordinary volume. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—There is a continued good demand, at good 
prices, and so far mills have been unable to ship as 
promptly as the trade would like to have the stock. The 
ear situation in the South is as serious as ever, and 
the order files are still far in excess of shipments. There 
is much inquiry coming from yards and factories, and 
the trade here expects active buying during March and 
April from all sources that use yellow pine. In fact, 
orders are constantly becoming larger while the car sup- 
ply is getting no better. There has been considerable 
buying of railroad material, and one report shows that 
out of 693 cars placed wth a group of southern pine mills, 
455 of these cars were for railroad material. Even heavier 
railroad business is expected within the next few weeks. 


Prices on railroad material are strong, stringers being ~ 


quoted at $29.50 mill price and 6x8-inch 8-foot heart ties, 
at $16.50 mill price. Sap ties in some sizes are quoted at 
$15 mill price. One railroad recently placed an order for 
470,000 ties to be used in new construction work in Arkan- 
sas and Kansas, while another placed an order for 125,000 
cross ties and circulated an inquiry for 350,000 more, which 
will be used later on. The situation is expected to remain 
strong for many weeks and the trade expects a big spring 
business. 

Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $38; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 HG, 
$16.50; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.25; B FG, $24.75; 
C FG, $23; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG $21.75; No. 2 FG, $15.50; 
1x4-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35.75; B EG, $34.50; 
C BG, $26.50; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $16.50; 
A FG, $28; B & better FG, $25.50; B FG, $25; C FG, $23; 
D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15.50. 
54-inch, B & better, $23; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $13; 14-inch, 
B & better, $21; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11.50; %-inch, B & 
better, $26.50; No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4- 
inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18; 6-inch, B & 
better, $27. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, 
$14.50; No. 2, $11. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25.50; 
No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4- 
inch, $25; 1x6-inch, $26.50; 1x8-inch, $26.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$29; 1x12-inch, $29; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $32; 1144x4 to 12-inch, 
$31; B & better, 15-inch, $29; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23; 
1x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, $25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $28; 1x12-inch, 
$28; 1%4x4-inch to 12-inch, $30; 1%x4 to 12-inch, $29.25. 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, $24; 1x8-inch, 
$24.50; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27; 1%x4 to 
12-inch, $28; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $27. Casing & base—4- and 
6-inch, $31.50; 8- and 10-inch, $32.50. Jambs—4- and 
6-inch, $33; 1%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $36. Molding 73 
percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $18; other 
lengths, $18.25; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $18; other 
‘lengths, $18.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $20; other lengths, $20.50; 
1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, $21. Fenc- 
ing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $12.50; 1x4-inch 
CM, $13; 1x6-inch, $15; 1x6-inch CM, $15.50. Fencing— 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10.50; 1x4-inch CM, 
$10.75; 1x6-inch, $11; 1x6-inch CM, $12. Boards—No. 1, 
%x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $17; other lengths, $17.50; 
13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; other lengths, 919; %x10, 
14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 13/16x10, 14- 
and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.75; 34x12, 14- and 16- 
foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, 
$23; other lengths, $23.75. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, 
$15.50; 13/16x8, $16; 34x10, $15.75; 138/16x10, $16.25; %x12, 
$17; 13/16x12, $17.50; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $11.50; 
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13/16x8, $12; %x10, $12; 13/16x10, $12.50; %x12, $13.75; 
13/16x12, $14. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$18.25; other lengths, $19; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19; 
other lengths, $19.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20; other 
lengths, $20.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16; 
1x10-inch, $16.25; 1x12-inch, $17.50. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 
ix8-inch, $13; 1x10-inch, $13.50; 1x12-inch, $14. Car mate- 
rial—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $25.50; No. 1 
siding, $23; No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 1 lining, $20; No. 2 
siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14; No. 2 lining, $14.50. All 
2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $20; No. 2 decking, 
$16; heart face decking, $22. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2; No. 
2, $1.50. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $10; 8- and 10-foot, 
$10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11. Stringers—90 percent heart, 
7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; 28-foot, $30; No. 1 
rough, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 28-foot, $28. Caps—rough 
heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 14x14-inch, 
12-foot, $23.50; 14-foot, $24.25; No. 1 square S4S, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $23. Sills—36-foot, 
$26; 38-foot, $29; 40-foot, $34; 50-foot, $45. Ties—6x8-inch, 
8-foot, rough heart, $20; No. 1 square S&E, $19; 7x8-inch, 
9-foot, rough heart, $22; No. 1 square S&E, $19.50; 6x8- 
inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $25; No. 1 rough, $21. Oil 
rig timbers—No. 1 square S&E, $22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $17; 
2x10 to 10x10-inch, $18.50; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $23.25; 2x14, 
16-inch and up, $25!75. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, 
$14; No. 1 square S&E, $15; rough heart, $17. Grooved 
roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20; other 
lengths, $20.25; No. 2, 1xl0-inch (10- to 20-foot), $16. 
Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50 and $4.50 off list; 
10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4, $4.50 and $5 
off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $6.50 and $7.50 off 
list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $10. Sap 
hewn ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, 30 cents per tie. Export tim- 
bers—6x12-inch to 12x12-inch, 16-foot and up, average 
24-foot, square edge and sound No. 1, $19.50; 10x10-inch, 
16-foot and up, average 24-foot, square edge and sound 
No. 1, $17.50; 12x12-inch, 24- and 27-foot lineal average 
merchantable 1905, $22. 


Kansas City, Mo.—While small changes continue, with 
the tendency always upward, some dealers are apprehen- 
sive of a weaker market as a result of the decision of 
eastern roads to rush empty cars West. While the mills 
are reported to have been piling up stock, dealers say the 
aecepted orders will account for all of the cut. Some 
dealers report that much unavailable business is being 
offered, and some of them have called in their men from 
eastern territory where this condition particularly ap- 
plies. While the car situation in the South is not so bad 
as in the Northwest, the yellow pine mills shipped less 
last week than in the previous week. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade has but one thing to worry it, 
and that, of course, is the transportation problem. Never- 
theless, conditions here are believed to be not as bad as 
they are elsewhere. There are plenty of orders and the 
prices are stiff, while the outlook was never more fav- 
orable. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is sustained reasonably well, 
but shipments have again fallen off due to the new com- 
plications of transport. Complaints of car shortage are 
again increasing, and the assertion is made in some quar- 
ters that closedowns will be forced unless the situation 
is remedied. Export demand is said to be less active than 
it has been, due to British import restrictions and the 
submarine campaign, but the domestic call continues brisk 
and prices are reported well maintained. 


New York.—There are an abundance of inquiries but so 
much difficulty about deliveries that the situation is de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory. There is a good inquiry for mixed 
grade stock and while building develops slowly, prospec- 
tive heavy contract work is good. There is more concern 
about supplies than prices and so: much business is held 
up on account of congested traffic conditions that it is 
beginning to become serious with many concerns as to 
how to satisfy their customers who are clamoring for 
stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for yellow pine runs ahead 
of the supply, which has become unusually limited be- 
cause of the railroad embargoes. Some wholesalers report 
that they are not attempting to do any business just now, 
as they find it next to impossible to get the needed stocks. 
The congestion in this section has been relieved a little 
and cars are slightly more plentiful. Building work shows 
signs of increasing activity and retailers are beginning to 
look for spring stocks. 


Boston, Mass.—The New England stage is ideally set 
for a big business in southern pine at profitable prices, 
but the abominable railroad situation keeps the whole- 
salers fiddling away at the overture unable to announce 
definitely just when the curtain will go up for the opening 
scene. Orders placed right along for lumber to be deliv- 
ered “as soon as possible,’’ however. Prices generally are 
very firm, quotations on some lines having been marked 
up within the last few days. Wholesalers fortunate 
enough to have arrangements for vessels which permit 
them to maintain their yard assortments here are doing 
« very good business in longleaf dimension. Retail yards 
have very light assortments of flooring on hand and a 
lot will be wanted during the next few weeks. Flooring 
prices are very firm on this basis: Quarter sawn A, $43.75 
to $45; quarter sawn B, $42 to $43; quarter sawn C, $35 
to $36. Much more partition could be sold here if the 
sellers could deliver it. For B & better, %x1%-inch, quo- 
tations run up to $34 and there is fairly good stock offered 
for $1 less. Dealing in common grades is limited by the 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. No. 2 common, 
Ix6-inch, is quoted at $23 and 1x8-inch at $24. 


Baltimore, Md.—Much work in which Georgia pine is 
used has been held back by unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, but it is also to be said that the shipment of stocks 
has been interfered with to a perhaps even greater degree 
by the freight congestion and shortage of cars. It does 
hot appear that the mills have extensive stocks of lumber 
on hand, and buyers find it by no means easy to place 
orders, especially if they happen to be of any size. Ability 
to make shipment is an important consideration, and will 
become still more so when the builders get well under way. 
Construction work has been much delayed, which has op- 
erated to curtail demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The very radical measures taken by 
the railroads, under official pressure, to break the freight 
congestion have brought some improvement to the yellow 
pine market, but distribution is far short of the require- 
ments of the trade. With orders far in excess of stocks, 
mills still are short of facilities to make deliveries. There 
is a clamor for construction material. Car stocks con- 
tinue to be called for urgently, and can not be supplied 
in anything like the quantity demanded. Ceiling, flooring. 
dimension and interior finish grades are active, and prices 


. S every line are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Mills will be able to meet the present 
heavy demand, it is believed, when cars will be secured. 
Others believe that the present demand is being held in 
abeyance pending betterment of the present car shortage. 
Prices are firm with perhaps some small concessions on 
orders for delayed deliveries. Very few yards have stock 
on hand and a large number of the retailers are awaiting 
shipments on orders which were placed weeks ago. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand rules strong and is well 
distributed as to list, but the rail embargoes are seriously 
hampering the movement and causing no little complaint. 
Lively inquiry for cypress cross-ties is reported. Prices 
are firm. 


Chicago.—Cypress continues in great demand in this 
market, there being a good trade in mixed cars. Factories 
need much lumber and industries using tank stock want 
more than can be furnished. Strong prices prevail on 
all cypress items, and everything is satisfactory except 
the car supply. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is reported good. Prices are stiff 
with a tendency to rise. Orders from country yards are 
coming in in increasing volume, and there is a consider- 
able demand for shop stock locally. However, there is 
not any too much dry stock to be obtained in thick dimen- 
sions. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The demand continues excellent in 
the face of a continual strengthening of prices, particu- 
larly on the better grades. The call runs considerably 
to mixed cars, and manufacturers report increasing diffi- 
culty in shipping orders. Open weather is expected fur- 
ther to stimulate the market, and manufacturers say 
that if the demand becomes much greater they will have 
to refuse orders until the car situation is changed for the 
better. 


Baltimore, Md.—Unfavorable weather conditions have 
retarded buildings to an extent that had a decided effect 
upon the demand for some kinds of lumber, especially 
cypress, and the requirements of the yards have been 
rather small during the last week as a consequence. Yards 
have felt the effect of this deferment of wants, and they 
have naturally held back with additional orders on their 
part. The car shortage and freight congestion have inter- 
fered with movement of stocks, and this is prompting not 
a few of the handlers of cypress to place orders in ad- 
vance of actual needs, so that they will not be caught 
short. There is virtually no change in prices, which are 
very firm for Gulf stocks. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm. There is a 
strong demand but business is handicapped by the very 
slow deliveries. Current quotations on ones and twos are 
as follows: 4/4, $49.50 to $51.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50.50 to 
$52.50; 8/4, $54.75 to $55.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $73 to $79. No. 
1 shop sold this week within the following range: 4/4, 
$30.50 to $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $38 to $40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade is on a fairly active scale 
and would be larger if it were not for the embargoes 
which are keeping shipments cf stock from the mills from 
reaching many northern points. Prices are holding quite 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some southern mills report assurances 
that some of their car requirements will soon be met. A 
few cars were gotten thru a week ago, but they were 
quickly disposed of and the demand remains unsatisfied. 
The market never was so strong as at this time, nor the 
demand so far in excess of the stocks on hand. Silo and 
fencing grades are being called for by country distributers. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Milder weather on the Coast has caused a re- 
duction of quotations. The new price on clears is $3.76, 
Chicago basis, or 5 cents less than last week, while stars 
still are quoted at $3.12, Chicago basis, as last week. 
There is no change in white cedar shingle prices, the 
quotations remaining $3.35 for extras, Chicago basis, and 
$2.55 for stars, Chicago basis. The car supply at mill 
points is so short that some mills refuse to sell their 
shingles, being unable to promise delivery. In fact, were 
it easier to deliver in this territory, shingles would bring 
better prices than above quoted. Lath are strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers are obliged to stand 
off buvers, being unable to promise deliveries for any 
specified time. There are practically no stocks unsold 
except at the mills, which are now cut off from the trade 
by nearly an entire embargo on cars. Dealers await a 
change that will enable them to do business as before. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Lack of cars and more bad weather 
have curtailed the red cedar shingle production. The mar- 
ket is strong and quotations are $2 to $2.10 for stars and 
$2.50 for clears, and expected to advance, with a premium 
for prompt delivery assured. Shingle logs are scarcer. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade is entirely in transits, with 
the quantity in sight smaller than last week. Quotations 
are $2 to $2.10 for stars, and $2.60 to $2.70 for clears, Coast 
basis, most of the transits being stars. Dealers still re- 
fuse mill orders, seeing no prospect of a change for a 
while, until weather and car conditions improve. While 
demand was slightly easier last week, the market was 
not affected, because of the smaller number of cars. In- 
creasing building operations and a diminished supply 
hold the lath market very firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles are selling readily, 
in sufficient volume to check the accumulation recently 
noted. Stocks are consequently low and prices firm. Cy- 
press lath move about in the usual volume, acceptances 
being limited, as a rule, to mixed car orders. 


Boston, Mass.—Altho the eastern shingle market is quiet 
this week quotations have stiffened still further. Manu- 
facturers of white cedars continue to hold firm at $4.50 
for their extras, but several have advanced their quota- 
tion on clears to $4.25. Stocks of red cedars are rather 
light and the tendency of prices is upward. Very good 
makes are offered at $4.18. Lath show the effects of the 


. Stronger spruce market this week. The regular quotation 


now on 15¢-inch lath is $5 and bids of less than $4.25 for 
1%-inch lath have been refused within the last few days. 
Trading in furring is light, but prices clearly reflect the 
firmer tone of the eastern spruce market. Retailers who 
could buy all the 2-inch they wanted a short time ago at 
$21 were surprised this week when they were quoted $26, 
but this is what the manufacturers say they intend to get 
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for the limited supplies they have on hand. The supply 
of spruce clapboards is very light and pine clapboards are 
almost out of the market. The wholesalers who were of- 
fering spruce extras at $54 and clears at $52 are disposed 
to advance their prices. Wholesale stocks of red cedar 
clapboards also are light and the tone of the market is 
firmer. 





Baltimore, Md.—There has been some marking up of the 
figures on heart shingles of late, the advance amounting 
to about fifty cents. Saps remain about the same. The 
demand is not large or urgent, construction work being 
backward, but the outlook is regarded as very good, and 
the quotations on shingles are well sustained. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is holding remarkably 
strong, prices being at least fifty cents above those of 
this time a year ago. This is of course largely due to 
the unprecedented embargoes which have been effective 
for a long time and almost entirely shut off new supplies 
from the Coast. Very few shingles are to be obtained and 
the demand is beginning to be more active than for some 
time past. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With no gateway open from 
the west for shipments from the coast dealers state that 
there is not going to be any weakness in the price of 
red cedars during the early spring buying. Available 
stocks are decidedly limited and higher prices than have 
been paid at any time this winter prevail, slight increases 
over the quotations of a week ago being reported. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is some improvement in the 
shingle trade, inquiries becoming more numerous as 
weather conditions grow more favorable for outdoor con- 
struction. Retail stocks are exceedingly low and, with the 
exception of some increase in cypress, are not much larger 
than they were a month ago. Lath are very strong, and 
in relatively better supply than shingles, altho stocks re- 
main too low to meet the demand. Prices are firm. 





Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady demand for shin- 
gles. Prices are firm and slight advances in certain 
grades have been announced recently. Shipments from 
the Coast are slow and dealers are trying to accumulate 
stocks for the spring building season. Lath trade is 
steady and prices are strong. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Current trading in boxing and crating 
stock reflects to some extent the generally stronger tone 
of the market for eastern lumber. There is some uncer- 
tainty, however, on the part of box board and shook manu- 
facturers who were extensively interested in the export 
market. They are wondering how they will be affected by 
the new phase of German submarine warfare. Even 
shook manufacturers interested entirely in the local New 
England market are more or less concerned because of 
the possibility that the others will give up all hope of 
filling their export orders and place their entire produc- 
tion of packing lumber on the domestic market. How- 
ever, if general business continues at its present volume 
the total output of the shook manufacturers will be re- 
quired and possibly prove inadequate for domestic needs. 
There certainly is no disposition on the part of sellers 
to offer any concessions and the quotations on some new 
business offered recently reflect a stronger tone. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The box trade is not quite so active here- 
abouts as a month ago and in some cases this is due to 
the submarine campaign, which has interfered with for- 
eign shipments. The demand for these goods continues 
active, but until the way to get goods abroad is opened, 
many orders for packing cases wi:. be suspended. Lumber 
is fairly firm, but a little below the highest figures asked 


recently. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The present depression in all lines of busi- 
ness is beginning to be felt in the cooperage trade. Some 
stave manufacturers are now seeking buyers at reduced 
prices, especially on pork and tierce staves. There are 
but few inquiries for oil staves or barrels. Circled head- 
ing has continued more steady and easier to obtain, altho 
season contracts prevent decline in prices. There is no 
demand for whisky or beer staves, the latter partly on 
account of the temperance movement, also the lessened 
amount of beer sold is now delivered in bottles and boxes. 
All European demand and orders for staves and heading 
have been withdrawn on account of the danger in ship- 
ping. Difficulty in obtaining cars, also in getting them de- 
livered after loading, is causing coopers and stave dealers 
to name prices only f. o. b. shipping points. If the cooper- 
age associations have any ingenuity or ability to improve 
conditions now is the time to apply same. Slack staves 
are all quiet and dull, except ash butter tub staves, which 
are scarce and higher prices are asked for them than ever 
before, which may cause the substitution of boxes to a 
larger extent for the shipment of butter. Little change 
in price for No. 1, 284%4- and 30-inch gum or elm staves is 
noted; also the same applies to circled heading. Coiled 
elm hoops are dull and only normal prices are noted. 
Racked ash hoops are scarce and command better prices 
for prompt shipments. Hickory flour hoops have no call. 
Hickory box straps, 914-foot, are easier, with demand fair, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves...........cceee0e 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 


Se IN od Caw 0 ob bbs 00s ' 00455005 050 09% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

Mominal ..ccscece Ee rer eee, — 05 to -06 
Write Okc lard Weress. oo. .cccccccccccccees 2.00 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... .80 to 81 
Red Okc theres. .cccccccccccccccccscccccces 1.80 to 1.85 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves...........+.00% 8.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading. ..........e.00. 31 to 32 
Therce Hoops. .crcccccccccccccvcccccccccces No demand : 
Hickory box straps. .........sccccecee eocce 12.00 to 12.50 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves...........ceecess to 7.50 


7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9inch, per M 9.50 to 10.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............- 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.50 
REEL RID 5s 5,000 0.5 b0010 00:40 6 00'0.0 8.36, 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 380 to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels........sscecccccsees 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels............see00. 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
i i COED, .. 2s. se kn p'e.06'0.0,008 M02 ; 87 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves...... 26s 16.00 
Fiat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.............. 5.00 te 5.50 
Whisky staves ............ a ee 62.00 to 65.00 
Red oak, of] staves, per M...........eeeeees 86.00 to 87.00 
White oak, ofl staves, per M...... Ses teecess 40.00 to 41.00 
DOT WREPEER, GORE 2c ccc cpeccesccccececesves 1.10 


POTK MATTOS, OSB occcoccccceccceccccoseces 1.00 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
















ASSISTANT YARD MAN—MUST BE AMBITIOUS 


Active, correct, and not afraid of hard work. Chance for 
advancement. R. J. ROGERS. LUMBER COMPANY, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE ON COMMISSION 
Responsible and reliable concern at Cleveland, want sale 
on commission good mill stock for Northern Ohio. Only 

solicit first-class trade and want a first-class connection. 

Address “K, 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM PINE CONCERN 
That would offer dunnage on specifications for contract. 
dress “K, 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANT-~—Y. P. OR CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS 
who use shelled corn or oats in car lots and desiring to 
return private cars loaded with yard stock, to 

Address BUNYAN AND EVANS, Hammond, II]. 


WANTED-—CHARCOAL-—SAWDUST — EXCELSIOR 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 

THREE PRODUCTS CO., 328 W. 37th St., Chicago. 


GEORGIA TALC CO. 
Manufacturers of Tale and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 
Main Office: ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write to 











day. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
With some experience for Retail Lumber and Millwork busi- 
ness in Northern Ohio. Industrious and Accurate. State 


salary expected. 
“HA. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
WANTED—MANAGER FOR COUNTRY YARD 
With grain elevator in connection. One speaking German 
preferred. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “K, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO STRICTLY 
First class estimators by Company operating odd work plan- 
ing mill, in best city in West Tennessee. Prefer man fa- 
miliar with millwork cost. Information Bureau Cost Book. 
Address “K. 64,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
With some experience, for a_retail lumber and coal yard 
in a Wisconsin town 3500. State salary expected. 
DARDIS LUMBER & FUEL CO., Burlington, Wis. 


WANTED-—-PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of mill in general retail business. Must be 
capable of detailing, laying out work and managing the 
mill. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “HAH. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-AT ONCE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
And experienced man to make shop details and piece Dill 
all manner of high class millwork from architect’s plans 
into the factory. Must be a competent practical man. ca- 
tion Little Rock, Ark, te age, experience, salary ex- 
pected and name companies you have worked for. 

ddress “H. 81,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC 
Young man with some knowledge of reconsigning and freight 
rates. Bookkeeping, stenography or sales experience also 
desirable. Give complete history, reference and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
ddress “K. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A GOOD YARD MANAGER 
To take full charge of Retail yard in a town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants located in Eastern Ills. Must furnish reference. 
Address “K, 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ACCURATE 
Lumber pockinepen aetna. capable of taking entire 
charge of office; small Southeastern mill; state age, ex- 
perience, references; salary $100. 
“OPPORTUNITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 



































THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 
Whose services we are anxious to secure in cur Cypress 
Lumber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 
M. ft. (day) capacity are modern and first-class in every 
particular. 

Only a_ top-notch erecting mechanic who has already 
made good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants 
and who has also had broad Jumber manufacturing experi- 
ence aS manager, under exacting requirements, will be con- 
sidered. Applicants should respond in own handwriting, 
explaining periods of their lumbering service, naming the 
mills erected entirely under their own supervision as chief 
or if as chief’s first assistant. 

To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
always on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, 
the right man in the right place, we have a steady position 
at better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary ex- 
pected and mail copies of recommendation. 

ddress “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A LIVE YOUNG MAN 
As Manager of a Lumber and Hardware business in a small 
Colorado town. Address 

THE WARREN LUMBER CO., Ft. Morgan, Colo. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
One first-class lumber grader to grade lumber from chain. 
Address ZICKGRAF-JENSEN LUMBER CO., Jellico, Tenn. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS OFFICE MAN 
In retail yard and Mill; lumber and mason matcrials. State 
experience, qualifications, wages wanted, etc. 
Address BOX 845, Waterbury, Conn. 


WANTED—A MAN THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
In burning charcoal; also in putting up latest kilns. State 
experience; salary wanted. Must be a live wire. 

FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED-—FOR SAWMILL IN MANITOBA 
Wide-awake young man for timekeeper; one with experience 
and knowledge of shorthand preferred. Address “SPRUCE 
MILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, stating references and 
salary wanted. 


























WANTED-—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of line of country lumber yards with grain elevators in 
connection. State experience, age and salary expected, or no 
consideration will be paid to application. 
will be treated confidential. 
ddress “D. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Communication 





WANTED—MACHINE MEN AND BENCH MEN 
To work in interior finish factory. Good place to work. 
Steady employment. 

Address “G. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—OPERATOR 
That understands Fast Feed Moulders, Matchers, etc., and 
Endless Bed Sanders. 
Address “BOX 202,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERT MECHANIC 
To take charge of a mill at Bay City manufacturing Oak 
and Maple Flooring. Mill consists of two machines. - Salary 
and bonus to the right man. 
Address “K, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peo- 
ple you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 





TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 
Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Calling on lumber dealers to market our Columbia 
Fiber Coating (medium and heavy), roofing mate- 
rial. A real opportunity for salesmen calling on 
the lumber trade. 
COLUMBIA PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





WANTED—GOOD SALESMAN 
West of Mississippi River. To sell a right to manufacture 
an article in lumbermen’s line and needed and used by all 
farmers. Big pay for a good man. 
Address “K, 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN WANTED. 
Active, experienced salesman for selling Northern and 
Southern hardwood lumber. State experience, give refer- 
ences and salary expected. 
Address “K, 56,” care AMBRICAN LUMBDRMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Who can sell Pacific Coast Products, Fir, Red Cedar Siding, 
Red Cedar Shingles etc., to the retail trade on commission 
basis. We have the stocks and prices to get the business, 
Address “A, 73,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar, Beveled Siding, on com- 
mission, for large B. C. Manufacturing concern. 

ddress “W. 14,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Competent man, good mechanic single band mill in Missis- 
sippi. Only high class experienced applicants considered— 
no boozers. Send references and state salary expected. 

ddress “K, 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
With experience in the lumber business, 








WANTED-—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
Have some open territory for first-class man on commission 
basis. State experience and reference. 

ddress “FE. 50,” care AMPRICAN LUMBBERMAN, 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS 
Sash and door salesman for Southern Michigan and North- 
ern Indiana territory. Permanent position for a good sales- 








I. N. RB. BEATTY LUMBER C0Q,, Morris, Ill. 


man. Address “K, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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